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PREFAdlE/ 


The object of this little book js to attempt to tiJl 
the story of our country’s history for yourigr ehildre':! 
Important events have been given in fuller .cl^tivii 
than is usual, so as t.o awaken an interest in them, 
though no story has been told simply because it is 
interesting- —room having been made for this by. 
omitting much that would be inere}y burdensome {(^ 
the memory. Very few dates havt be(m insert eel • 
witli the except i<»n of those of the kin^'jt^’ reigns. 

The second part is intended for children a little 
older than those for whom the first part was written. 
I have done my b(‘st to make it interesting, but tlie 
.subject n\atter is, I am afraid, not so likely lO 
commend itself to tin? minds of children as that 


of th<i earlier period. Political changes, spme of 
them of a complicated kind, occurred from tih. » io 
time. It is impossible to pass them over, and j ^t^ 


it is equallv iinnossible to make them very inttTest- 

j AM7385 same rnaj" said of thf? 

seventeenth centurj^ whi{h“ 
i ^r readers. How far 1 have* 


i It task must be left £b the 

verdict of my young readers. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


CHAPTEE I. 

TE^ BEIT0H8 AND THE BOHANS. 



CROMLECH. 


. * 1. TQie Britons. — Nearly two thousand years ago 

j tffe island in wdiich we live was called Britain. The 
people* wjio lived in it W'ere called Britons. The^ 
could upt read or write, so that, as \hfey did not 
•write afly books to tell us about themselves, no- 
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* •- C 

thing is known about their history till some peope^ 
who could write visited the country. There 
however, been found in the tombs of some cf them, 
pieces of potfery and other things whicfh thd^ used^^ 
and there are still to be found h few cromlech^, a^ 
they are called, made of huge piecesf of rock set 
upright with a flat piece to coyer them, under which 
great men were buried, and which were once covered 
with earth which has been taken awaj’. Also iif on^ 
or two places there were circles of enormous stoneil 



STONEHENGE. 

set up, with other stones lying across on the top, 
like the frame of a door. , One of the most complete 
of those which remain is at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain. It is supposed that these were used as 
temples. A great part of the country was unculti- 
vated and covered'lvith wood. The people hadi^cattle, 
and hunted the animals in the woods, but they alro 
planted barley for food, and made baskets and poln 
tery. Shills tjame all the way from the easl^end of 
the Mediterranean to bny tin in Cornwall. * • 
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2. Britain cSnqnered by the Bomana. — ^The first 
people who came here who could write down 
accouniB ot what they saw were the Eomans. 
^yheir chief Aty was Home in Italy, ^hey had <^n- 
^uqfed a great parf of Europe, and part of Asia and 
*of Africa. Tifty-five years before Christ, Julius 
Caesar, a great Romcgi general, came with an army 
lo Britain. He went back and returned the next 
year. Afterwards he became emperor, or com- 
mander of all the Roman armies, and ruler of the 
Romans and of all the people whom they had con- 
quered^ About a hundred years later, rather more 
than eighteen hundred years ago, another Roman 
emperor sent an army to Britain, and after some 
*little time all South Britain, as far as the Firths of 

Clyde and Forth, was conquered. 

3. The Boman Oovenment of Britain. — Before 
the Romans came the Britons lived in small tribes, 
each with a king of its own, and each one often 
fighting with its neighbours, like the Zulus in Africa 
nowi^^ The Romans did not kill the people they 
congffered, or Srive them out. They treated them 
very much in the same way as the English, in our 

^ own time, have treated th^ people of India. They 
made good "roads and built towns, and forced the 
peoples to live at peace. Wherever we find such a 
name as street, or anything like it, as Chester-le- 
*Streetj^ Stratton or Stratford, we know there was 
once a Roman road. Wherever we find Chester or 
sSister, aa in Winchester or Doncaster, we know that 
there ^s once a Roman garrison. Vhe Romans 
tWore gfeat builders, and the remains of some of 
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their fortifications are still to be seen. The streefvET 
of the towns swarmed with citizens. .The richer/ 
people built comfortable country houses fct them- ] 
selves to live in. Com was grown ih abundance^ • 
and besides fhe tin mines of Cornwall there were' 
mines of lead and iron. Christian ' missionaries 
arrived, and the people be^’ame Christian. ' In 
some parts the Latin language was spoken, but the 
conquered people for the most part continued tb 
address one another in their own tongue. On the"^ 
whole the Bomans tried to rule justly. They en- 
couraged trade, and made good laws in their do- 
minions on the Continent, as well as in Britain, so 
that every man might have what belonged to him. 
All this was possible, just as it is possible in India, 
because there was peace in all the lands belonging 
to the Bomans. There were soldiers at the frontier 
ef ^he empire, to prevent the fierce Germans from 
bursting in to rob and kill. But inside the Boman 
frontier no tribe was allowed to fight with another. 

4. The Bomans leave Britain. — TJie Boman\qle 
in Britain lasted for about three hundred amf , fifty 
years. Then the Boman army went away. The 
Bomans had been attacjked by their enemies, and . 
they wanted their soldiers to come home to defend 
Italy. The Britons were left to take care of "them- 
selves. Unfortunately for them, the Bomans* had 
not taught theifi how to fight. They and their 
fathers had lived so long in peace that they did 
qot know how to keep off an enemy. They wero 
attacked Ify Vild and fierce tribes — the S<^t8 and 
Piets. At that time the Scots lived in '‘Ireland,, 
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i^ough many <4 them afterwards crossed the sea 
to lAlh part of Nortlfem Britain where Argyleshire is 
how, a^ l^er on gave the name of Scotland, or the 
land of*the Scots, to the northern part*of our island. 
the Piets lived t» the north of the Firths of Clyde 
SmcT Forth before the Scots came. These Scots and 
Piets came amongst the Britons, plundering and kill- 
ing. The Britons had always been defended by the 
Ionian army, and feeling quite helpless they wrote 
to the Boman general to Wng his soldiers back. 
The general did as he was asked, drove ofTthe Scots 
and Pidts, and then went away for ever. The Scots 
and Piets returned. A people which cannot defend 
itself is litely to meet with no mercy. 


CHAPTER 11. 

THf EHGLISE COHaTTEST. 

f. Coming of tiie Englidi. — The Britons spoke 
a language which same as that which some 

*of the Welsh, who are descended from them, still 
speak. , The Scots and Piets spoke a language not 
very tlifferent. Beyond the North Sea was a different 
people living on both sides of the mouth of the 
rBrer Elbe. They were called Angles, and Saxons, 
^d Jutes, speaking a language which was Gcrmati, 
though it was not quite the same as «th« Germafl 
^spokon Jif Germany now. It is called liow German, 
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and ■was more like the Dutch language. Th^< 
Angles, and Saxons, and Jutes were as fierce a6''-the . 
Scots and Piets. They had small vessels ajid were ^ 
haidy sailors. They came across the seeC, pluildering^ , . 



and burning, and slaying, like the Scots ant^ Picta.‘ 
In the year 449, some Jutt's, under two chiefs, named 
Hengist and Horsa, landed in the Isle o^ Thanet 
Other chiefs with bands of armed followers l^ded in 
other parts of the island. They did not icing laWg 
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order for the Britons as the Romans had done. 
Th8y slew^ or drove away the Britons, and divided 
their land amongst themselves. They did not care 
^ live m tothis, as they had always bein accustomed 

• to Jive in the coflntry. So they either burnt the 
'towns and Ihft them desolate, or else suffered them 
to decay till at & latef time they too learned to live 
'in towns and to trade. 

• Fate of a Roman Town near Pevensey. — curi- 
ous example of the way in which the towns were 
treated is to be found on the coast Sussex, 
between Hastings and Eastbourne. There is to be 
seen the spot where once was the flourishing Roman 
city of Afiderida. The Roman walls are still there, 
flrmly built with that mortar which the Romans 
knew how to make, and which is harder than even 
the stones which it binds together. Inside is a 
green flat space with no trace of any building etcept 
in one comer, where are the ruins of a castle built 
there long after the days of the Romans. The 
Saxon conqueror could not destroy the city wall. 

destroyed the houses inside it. He liked better 
to live outside. Two little villages in front of the old 
gates of the City tell us b^ their names the language 
to which fhey belong and what sort of men they 
were who came there. To the West is West Ham — 
that is to say, the western home of some settler whose 
nam^wo do not know. To the East is Pevensey, 
^he meaning of which name is the Island of Peofn ; 
•and Peofn, no doubt, was the one amongst the con- 
queror who fixed his abode there. • • * 

«6. Gladnal conquest of Britain. — ^These Saxons and 
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JuteSy'and Angles did not conquer *tbe country tA* 
at once. Like the Britons before the Bomans (&1ne» 
they did not form one people, but lived separately, 
each tribe by' itself. Many of our couifcies bbar th^ 
names of these tribes. The Ea&t Saxons live<ji. ixii 
Essex, the ISi^ddle Saxons in Middlesex, the 'South' 
Saxons in Sussex. At first the,conqtiest was not very 
difficult. The south-eastern part, .of Extend had 
been more civilised by the Bomans than the reSt of 
the country. It was richer because it was nearer tSk 
the Contifient, and the people who lived in it traded 
with those who lived beyond the sea. Its ‘i nhab i- 
tants wexe also less warlike than those who lived in 
the Western hills, so that the conquest iVas easiest 
here. In the south-east there had been formed 
four small kingdoms, Kent, answering to the modem 
county, Sussex, including the modem Sussex and 
SurtVjy, Essex, including the modem Essex and 
Middlesex, and East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Cambridgeshire. In the north and west the 
struggle was harder, and the conquerors found it 
necessary to join their small tribes toother in 'ord'er 
that they might bring a stronger force against the 
enemy. The three larger kingdoms were those of 
Northumberland, or the ^nd North of the Humber 
as far as the Clyde, of Mercia, occupying the pentre 
of the country, and of Wessex, the land of the W est 
Saxons, occupying the country westward fro/n the 
border of Sussex. These three went on fighting 
with the Britons. In 128 years of conflict they ha(^ 
pushed their frontier as far as the chain of the hills 
known as the Penmne range, and theneje*- south- 
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eastward to a spot near Bedford,* after which it' 
twisted about irregularly till it Wched the Eh^ish • 
Channel about half way between the inouth*of the ^ 
Ez« and Portland. After some further yhars off 
struggle the line went from the Fbnnine Hills sopth-^ 
ward through the Mendip Hills to *the English' 
Channel. Cumberland, Lancasliire, Devon, and Com- ' 
wall were subdued at a later time. Wales remained 
independent for many hundred years. In thesa 
later and Western conquests many more BritoiA 
were sav^ alive than in the East. 

4. The English People and their Singl. — ^The 
invaders came to be usually known as Angles or 
English, though they were sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon, that is to say, Angles and Saxons. The * 
country was called England, or the land of the 
Angles. Each tribe had over it a king, but the 
king did not do as he pleased. The freemen who 
made up the tribe met in council and decided 
whether they would go to war or not. When the 
king died, they chose a new one out of the family of 
the last king. Nobody then thought it righf that 
the eldest son of the last king should always reign 
after his father. A king had to command in battle 
as well as to sit at the head of the meetings of the 
freemen. If the eldest son of the king were a>child, 
or a coward, or incapable of ruling from ill health,- or 
from any other cause, the tribe passed him ovqr alto- * 
gether and chose his uncle or his cousin to be king. 

' 6. Treatment of Criminals. — At these'me^tidgs o& 
the people* those who had been wronge^ were 
listened to. There were no regular judges'tb there 
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■'«Se now. If a man committed a murder there was 
no %ea that it concerned anybody to punish him 
except «ithe relations of the murdered man. Some 
time before the English came here, tbe custom jiad 
^[)een that the neavest relation of the murdered man 
’considered ilr to be his duty to kill the ifiurderer, like 
the avenger of blood, who was the nearest relation, 
'umongst the ancient Hebrews. Then the relations 
t*{ the murderer who had been killed considered it 
to be their duty to kill the man who had killed the 
murderer. So the blood feud, as it was called, went 
on froih generation to generation, some one member 
of one family being always on the look-out to kill a 
member of the other. At last, however, people grew 
tired of this constant slaughter, and the custom grew 
up that, when a man was murdered, the murderer 
came to the relations of the murdered man and gave 
them some money to let him off. The^ brought the 
money before the meeting of the people, and then 
peace was made between the murderer and 'the 
relations of the man whom he had killed. If a 
thie^was detebted, be had to pay money in the same 
way. 

6. The Religion of the English. — Such an arrange- 
ment as this was possiblC because the English did 
not tjiink that it was at all wrong to kill a man. 
Th®y were heathens, and their religion taught them 
that jnen were the better, not for being tender and 
•baerciful, but for being strong and bold. Their 
^ gods} they thought, showed favour to them if they 
were fierce and masterful, and would pnjy give them 
happioOSs after their death if they died fighting. 
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They thought that the dead warriors spent their* 
time all day in another world in'iighting for aififlse- < 
ment. » 

,7. Compurgation and OrdeaL — In olfher fe6pect| 
the mode of dealing with criminals in those ^ays< 
differed froril ours. There were no lawyers and' 
judges as there are now, trained to find out when a 
man has committed a crime which no one has seen* 
him do. When therefore any one was accused hf a 
murder or a theft, he was asked whether he could' 
bring a mimber of honest men who lived near him 
to swear that he was innocent. If he could*he was 
considered to be innocent. This was called Com- 
purgation, because the men joined in pufging him, 
or declaring him to be clean from the fault. If he 
could not get the men to swear for him he had yet 
another chance. He might try what was called the 
ordeal, or judgment of God. He had to walk blind- 
fold over red-hot ploughshares or dip his hand into 
boiling water. If he missed the ploughshares, or if 
his hand did not appear to be hurt after three days, 
he was declared to be innocent. Probably scatcely 
anybody ever got off in this way, but as only those 
tried it who had failed to find men who would swear 
for them, they would all ^ considered td have bad 
characters because their neighbours distrusted them. 
For this reason nobody would feel much surprise if 
almost every accused person who tried the yrdeal 
failed. ' 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE CONVERSION OF ENOLANE. 

^ 1 A Kudonary sent to England by the Pope. — 

Soon after the Roman soldiers left Britain, the Roman 
Empire came to an end in tho West of Europe. Its 
place was taken by a number of German nations 
who had conquered it. These conquerors, ^w- 
ever, were not heathens bke the English who 
conquered Britain, and t he Bishop of Rom e had 
a great influence over them. He was generally 
looked up to, and was called the Pope ; that is to 
say, the Papa , or Father of Christians. * About* 150 
years after the English began to come into Britain 
there was a Pope named Gregory. The English 
conquerors were heathens. Long before Gregory 
was Pope he had seen some flur-haired boys from 
Northumberland in the slave-market at Rome. He 
, had asked what ‘nation thqy were of. He was told 
that they were Angles. *^ot Angles,’ he said, 'but 
Angels. Who is thoir king ? ’ he further asked. 
'His name,’ said the merchant, who wanted to sell 
*the b«>*ys, ' is Ella.’ ' Allelujah,’ answered Gregory, 
' shall be sung in the land of Ella.’ Many years 
^afterwards, wlmn he h ad becom e Pope, he remem- 
bered his meeting with the boys. He sent Augus- 
t tinei’’a8'a missionary to convert the English. 
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2. Augustine at Canterbury.— lA 597 Augustiiiie* 
landedi^^n bia mission of love, in the Ibl^ of Th5net,« 

where Henffist and Horsa had landed 148 yea^R ^ 

i • 
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-ngth its grand cathedral rising above the roofs of 
the Houses. EtJhPilberty the,.]aag> who had married 
a Christian Tcife from beyond the sea, Tillnw'afl him 

Aftpr n HtAi^ v.» 4\xii 

men nf Kent Cjiriat-iAiia- F rom Canterbur y 

the g^p el spre ad over.Ahe aauthem part ofEagland. 
Augustin e b ee aw e-the first acchbishup, and therefore 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, where first Christianity 
v{as preached to the heathen English, has always 
been the archbishop of all Southern England. 

3. The ConTersion of the llforth.— The South of 
England had learned Christianity from a man sent 
from Rome. Th e Nor th learned it from a man sent 
from Iona, a little ialand off the vrest coast of^^ot- 
"1^^, where was settled a colony of Irish Christians 
who were zealously eager to preach the gospel. 
From Iona came Aidan, who settled himself in Holy 
Island, off the coast of Northumberland, and ^ent 
forth swarms of preachers. Whether the preachers 
came from Rome or from loua they taught much 
the same lesson. They taught men to be merciful 
add . gentle, to .reverence Christ and his gospel of 
love in the place of the heathen gods. Men wel- 
fcomed them becg,U9e they thought it was better to 
*ibe meek and forgiving tllSn to be always fighting 
<and quarrelling. Even when, as often happened, 
they did not give t ip fi ghting themselves, they 
Yespec^d men who WOTR^not return a blow, and 
Who were always kind to the poor and the sick, 
pue cf the kings once gathered his great mqn 
•together and asked them whether they* would ife 
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answered one of the chiefs, a* sparrow’s flight* 
through the hall when a man is sitting, at m^t in * 
winter-tide wjth the warm fire lighted on thtf hearth , 
but? the chiU rain-storm without. The ‘sparrW fliejt ‘ 
in at one doqr and tarries for a iflbroent in the light* 
and heat of the hearth-fire, and then* flying forth* 
from the other vanishes intOfthe Vintry darkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the life 
of man in our sight, but what is before it, whift 
after it, we know not. If this new teaching tell us 
aught eertainly of these, let us follow it.’ 

4. The Monks. — The new teaching was gradually 
adopted. But the mass of men did not change 
their nature because they had learned to pray to 
Christ. It was much easier to go to church, or to* 
repeat prayers, than it was to live as the gospel 
taught men to live. Most Englishmen remained as 
fonrf of fighting as they were before. There were 
some, however, who tried hard to make themselves 
better, to forgive instead of taking vengeance, and 
to live at peace instead of being constantly at w^. 
Those who tried hardest to do this found that* they 
could not succeed, unless they separated themselves 
altogether from the p^ple round tliem. They, 
therefore lived together in houses which 'were called 
monasteries. Men who lived .together in* these 
monasteries were called monks, and women*who 
lived together were called nuns. They lived ver^r 
;hard lives, not eating or drinking more than was 
;q^ite necessary, and praying often, as well as wbrking 
(with their'hSnds to procure their daily food- The ’ 
ruins of many of these monasteries are to*be ibund . 
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England, and people sometimes say that the 
•flioifks took care to choose very pretty places to, live 
^ in. Tbfe tr^th is, that they did not gare whether 
l^he places were pretty or not. They wanted* to 
^et #way far from ^he temptations whieh were to be 
^ found where other men lived. They went to places 
as far as possible from the dwellings of men, where 
there was a stream of water to give them drink, and 
tfees to give them wood to burn, and a little fertile 
ground on which to grow corn to eat. Gr^en grass, 
and corn, with trees and a river, look very pretty to 
people now who visit them on a holiday, but those 
who had to live amongst them in those old days 
had hard work to do to get food enough to live on 
* in such a country. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TEE TTNIOE OF EEGLAED. 

1. What Egbert did. — The lesson taught by the 
^onks was oije which men^jare slow to learn. The 
, whole of England was full of bloodshed and con- 
fusion.* The kings were perpetually fighting with 
one another. Sometimes one, sometimes another 
Vould ihave the upper hand. At last Egbert, the 
fting of the West Saxons, subdued all the others. He 
was not King of all England in the sort of way thJiJt 
■ Victoria is Queen of all England. Some of the 
•pepaAte* Idngdoms still managed their own afiSEurs. 

c 
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But they all looked up to Egbert, and agreed not to- 
■fight against him or against eacn other any 

2. The Coining of the Danes. — Very likely, if this 
had been all, they would have separated Again as ^ 
soon as Egbert died. But durcng the lifetime of 
Egbert a new enemy appeared. A people who were 
called Danes here, and were called Northmen or 
Normans on the Continent, came from Denmark and 
Norway. They were very much what the ancdsto'*s 
of the English had been when they came with 
Hengist and Horsa 350 years before. They swept^^ 
over the sea in light vessels, sailed up the irfouths of 
the rivers, burnt, slew, and plundered, and then 
sailed away again before they could be caught. The 
monasteries were their especial prey, for they 
knew that wealth would be stored up there. Though 
the monks had once been poor, people who reverenced 
them had brought them presents, not for themselves 
but for their churches. They had now gold and 
silver chalices and crosses, and their books were 
often bound in jewelled bindings. The Danes knew 
too that the monks could not fight. They **killed 
the monks like sheep, set fire to the monasteries, 
and carried off everything that was? valuable in them. 
In some places on the C&itinent a new petition was 
added to the Litany : ‘ From the fury of thccNortli- 
men. Good Lord deliver us ! ’ • . 

3. The Fight against the Danes. — Egbert, ^nd bis^ 
son, and grandsems after him, did their best 
resist the sea-robbers. Sometimes they** won 
victories, sometimes they were defeated. But on 
the whole the sea-robbers pressed on. Tl^y fwere 
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I no longer content to plunder and to sail away. 
iTh(ff cainp in swarms and tried to settle in the 
land, the English had settled in it before. It 
seemed* as they would succeed, and as if all 
^En^land would faM into the power of the Danes. 

• 4/ The First Year of Alfred the Great. — At last 

* the Danes met •thcir^ match. Alfred, the youngest 
and the noblest of the grandsons of Egbert, was 
<abosen king on his elder brother’s death. That 
brother had left a son who would, in* our time, 
have succeeded to the throne. But a warrior, was 
wanted, *and the warrior-uncle was lawfully chosen 
instead of the boy-nephew. Alfred was at first 
defeated, atid driven to take refuge in Athelney, 

■ which was then an island in the midst of the 
swamps of Somersetshire across which the Great 
Western Railway now runs with dry ground on either 
side. After some time, he came out, gathered his- 
countrymen around him, defeated the Danes, ai^d* 
forced thc^m to accept the treaty of Wedmore. 

5. Submission of the Banes to Alfred. — By the 
Trea^of Wedmore in 878 England was divided into 
two parts by a line which ran from the Thames a 
little below Iionddh to Chqgter on the Dee. To the 
south-west of this line the land was English. To 
*the noid^h-east it was Danish. The Danes had not 
indeed slaughtered all the English in their part, 
but thqy had taken the best lands, and they kept all 
^ jjbwer in their hands, ^^he settlements of the Danes 

* a^e knOwn by the termination ‘ by ’ at the ends ^ 

names o{ places. - Such names as GrimSt) 3 fcor Kirkby 
^11 us tHa^ a Dane once settled there. ‘ * means 

• c 2 
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,Oie place wKere Jjeople lived ; Grimsby is tbe living- 
^pllac^ of Grim. Kirkby is the living-place by the 
Kirk or^church. 

* 6. Alfreds Oovemment. — Alfred seemed to, be 
Vorse off than hi# grandfather had been. The 
^aiJbs* ackncavledged that he was tfieir over-lord 

* or superior, but they were not likely to Be very 
obedient. He had ii^der bim really only a piece of 
Igngland instead of the whole. Yet that piece was 
better for him than the whole would have been. 
In the part that was under him were thi^ of the 
old kingdoms, Wessex, Sussex, and Kent, a small 
part of Essex, and half of Mercia. Even if he had 
been only*an ordinary man, we may be sure that 

I these districts would have clung to him for fear of 
tilling into the hands of the Danes. Very few men, 
however, are as great as Alfred was. People who 
do not know very much about men are apt to think 
a man is great because he has done something very 
great. Those who know most about men know that 
the best and greatest men are those who not only 
do great things, but know exactly what they cannot 
do, hnd so do not try to do what is impossible, 
though it may seem easy. Alfred was one of these 
*men. He difccnver ed at otlce that he could not sub- 

* due the Danes in the North, and he contented him- 
self with defending his own part of the country. 

, He set on foot a navy that the Danes might not 
attack* him by sea. He did what was better than 
' this : Jie tried his best to make the people better 
,and wiser tban they were before. ,He strove Nr> 
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deny Umself as much as the mofiks did. But 
did it, not by leaving the world, but by livifi^ in'* 
the world, and helping his people. No king ever „ 
showed forth* in his own person the Wuth' of the, l, 
saying, ‘ He ,,that would be first amongst you, let 
him be the servant of all,’ as Alfred did. lie was' 
weak, and subject to a painful di’sease. Yet he 
gave himself no rest in doing good. He collected 
the best laws of his forefathers, added some 
his own, and asked his people to accept them. H^ 
chose ou^ the best and wisest men for his friends, 
and set them to teach others. He loved teaming 
and books, not only because he wanted to know 
more himself, but because he wished to* make his 
subjects know more. He translated books which he 
thought it would do them good to read, and when 
he knew anything that was not in the book, he 
put 'it into, the translation, though it was not in 
the book itself. When he died he left behind him 
better laws, better education, a better and higher 
life altogether. 

7. The Submission of the Danes. — The Engfi^ of 
the South soon showed that men who are better and 
wiser are also stronger, than theffieree untaught, 
barbarian, whenever they Really try to defend them- 
selves, instead of leaving their defence toi other 
people as the Britons did in the time of the Boi^ns. 
Alfred’s descendajits who were kings after hi^, his ' 
son Edward, his grandson Athelstan, his great grand- 
Boifs Edmund and Edred, won by a slow and Steady* 
cdurse of victory that northern England whicl^ Alfred 
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•had g^iven up as b^ond his power to conquer. In 
•954* seventy-six years after England Wi been 
, divided* by tihe Treaty of Wedmore, the process of 
j[euniting it was completed. The English I^ng 
Cam# to rule over all England more completely than 
^Egbert had clone. Englishmen and Danes were alike 
subject to his government. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EHOIISH AHD THE SAHISH KINGS. 

1. Edgar and Dunstan. — For some years the now 
, united England was at peace. Edgar, the King 
who reigned after the short rule of his brotjier 
Edwy, is called by the chroniclers ‘ The* Peaceful.*' 
Ife is said to have been rowed by eight kings on ' 
the river Dee. The man who really governed in his 
name was Archbishop Dunstan. He was the first 
man, who ruled England without being a fighting 
man. The work he had to do was to be done with 
grains more •fhan* with th^ sword. Dunstan had 
^to keep England united, and to prevent the Danes 
and the English from quarrelling with one an- 
other. This would have been more difficult than 
, ft was #f the Danes and the English had been as 
.dJIierent as Englishmen and Frenchmen. But the^ 
’■were vAy^much alike, and though their languages,* 
were noi; the same, they were not so (HfiGerent that 
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they could not easily leam to tAlt to one anoth^.< 
The Danes were ruder and less civilised thatt thei 
English, but they had already become ChristianB,^ 



^d they might be taught, as EnglishmemlUtd beea 
taught, tOfliVe as Christians ought to live. , 

* 2. Duiutaii and the Danes. — In trying 'to* make 
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Danes ancT^the English live peaceably together, 
DuMtan ayoided ofle mistake which it is very easy 
to fal^into. Many people are very anxious to im- 
prove others who do not know so nftich as tl^m- 
-selves, or are not «o good as themselves, but they 
do not succeed because they want ev*erybody to do 
exactly as they do, and to think exactly as they 
think. Dunstan diJ not try to make the Danes 
fxactly like the English. He wished the Danes to 
keep their own laws and customs and the English 
to keep theirs. • 

3. Ounstan brings in Schoolmasters. — Dunstan 
tried to unite men by teaching them to love what 
was true aand beautiful. He was himself a lover of 
books, and music, and art. He was a great en- 
coturager of education. In the long wars the English 
had forgotten much that their forefathers knew. 
Dimstan sent abroad for schoolmasters,, and nothing 
pleased him so much as to find a man who was fit 
to teach. If he encouraged the scLoolmastersj 'he 
encouraged the monks as well. Monks, in those 
days^ were not lazy as they afterwards became. 
Be Je, who many years before had written a history 
of the couptry,j(vas a monk. The men who wrote 
the Chronidlc, that wonderful record in which the 
deeds, of our furehithers were told in their own 
tongue, were also monks. 

4. Ethelred the Unready. — Edgar and Dunstan 
•died and evil days came upon England. Edward, 
^the nesst^dag, was murdered. Then came Ethel^etl, 

rightly named the Unready, or the, man without 
coiqjisd.* Fresh Danes from Denmark &nd Norway 
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came to plunder and conquer England. In soiQd' 
places resistance was made, bul the King did*no-* 
thing to help the people who resistedy His only 
idea was to ^ve the Danes plenty of money to go^ 
away. They ^went away, and o^ course they cj.me« 
back again and asked for moremone/to go away' 
again. \/ , * 

6. Elfheah the Uartyr. — There were brave men 
in England ; but the bravest was Elfheah, the Arcli^ 
bishop of Canterbury. He was taken prisoner bjt 
the Danes, and set in their midst as thw were 
feasting. They asked him for money. He told 
them it was not his to give, because he could only 
find money by taking it from the poor "people on 
the estates belonging to him as archbishop. They 
grew so angry that they pelted him with beef-bones 
to make him yield. He would not yield, and at 
last ‘they killed him with the hard bones. The 
English Church wisely counted him as a martyr and ■- 
a ^int. Long afterwards, one of his successors, the 
pure and holy Anselm, w'as asked whether a man 
could really be a martyr who did not die for, the 
iaith. ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ he who dies for right- 
eousness dies for the fait^.’ * 

6, The Danish Conquo'St. — Brave men like Elf- 
heah, or like others who fought and died, coidd not 
beat off the Danes unless they had a better Icing 
than Ethelred. Tbe Danes, this time, wanted t^ con- 
quer all England. They had a king, Swegen, at their* 
h^iiid, who knew how to fight, and when hevdiM his* 
sob Cnut, who* succeeded him after his death,/ought 
as well as his father. At last Ethelred died*a'hd*was 
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•succeeded by a brave and vigorous king, Edmund 
Jron*Mes. ^So fierc^y did he fight with Cnut that 
the Daikish king agreed to share England with the 
English king. Not long afterwards Edmund dkd, 
j(r was murdered, and Cnut got the wh<^e country. 

• 't, The Seign of Cnnt. — Cnut’s reign was like 

•Edgar’s over agatn. Dane though he was, he let the 
English keep their own laws. He kept peace and 
eitablished order with a strong hand. Though he 
was himself neither priest nor monk, he reverenced 
vmonks and priests as Dunstan had done. Once 
when h3 was rowing on those broad waters of 
the fens which have since been turned into rich 
pasture-land and corn-land, he heard the monks 
of Ely singing. He bade the boatmen row to the 
shore that he might listen to their song of praise 
and prayer. At another time he went on pilgrim- 
age to Rome, that he might see the place wljJcL^ 
was reverenced through all the West of Europe 
as containing the burial-places of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul. He had learnt gentleness and 
righteiJusness since the old cruel fighting-days of 
his youth were over. He wrote a letter from 
Rome to his. subjects. ‘ I J^ave vowed to God,’ he 
wrote, * to live* a right life i^f all things, to nile justly 
*and piqusly my realms and subjects, and to ad- 
minis^r just judgment to all. If heretofore I have 
done ai|ght beyond what was just, through headiness 
of negligence of youth, 1 am ready, with God’s help, 
t^ amend pt utterly.’ 

8. The Sons of Cnnt. — Cnut’s sons who came after 
hjfir^uiere hot like their father. They were wild and 
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headstrong young men, *and jthen they diS^ 
Englishmen and Danes agreed* to send beyoqij the 

sea for a son of Ethclred named Edward,*who became 

* 0 

kipg, and vas afterwards known as « Edward th^. 
Confessor, a name given by thf Church to men •f * 
great piety, *even when, as in Edward’s case,^iety ‘ 
was not accompanied by wisdom. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOBMAJEI CONaUEST. 

• 

1. The ITormanfi in France. — Edward had been« 
brought up in childhood in his mother’s country — 
Normandy. Many years before, the Normans, as the • 
Da^es were called on the continent, had seized the 
"'parfof France which is on both sides of the mouth of 
’ the Seine, just in the same way as the Danes had 
seized the North of England. There had been a 
treaty which, like the Treaty of Wedmore, allowed 
them to keep the country they had taken. Their 
chief, Kollo, became Duke of tlje Normans. The 
Normans, after two or \hree generations, learned to 
speak French and to live as Frenchmen lived. But* 
they did not become subjects of the French king in 
the way that the Danes in England became subjects 
of the English king. The French king w^s weijjc • 
«nd could not conquer Normandy. The Norman: 
4uke treated him with all respect as'^ his lorft. 
Whenever^ a duke died, his successor ack^giwkdged 
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to be the IVench king’s man, as was the 
phrase. ^ ite then knelt down and, placing his 
.Viands betwetn the French king’s hands* swore to be 
'‘'feithful to him. But, for all that, he did not obey 
£im^less he chose to do so, but behasred as if he 
«were on independent ruler. 



A sobma:( knight. 


r 2. Englidunen and Normans.— In Normandy the 
siuke find other men who were noblemen or gcntle- 
jnen, who Jiad thidr lands from him in the same way 
that he Cad his from the French king. They did 
Jborug^ to him and swore to be faithful to him. 
* These men were called knights, and fought on horse- 
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back, and were so accustomed to rfde that once whM 
some knights came to Englancf and quarrellel^ with 
some citizens of Dover, they got on ^hor^back tc^ 
attack men in their houses, which seems a strangp^. 
thing to do. They themselves, and the cleigy <tf 
Normandy, were more intelligent, and cared more for 
reading and for art than tl^e English did. The 
English always fought on foot, and only used horses 
to ride on to the place of battle, getting off whhn 
the fighting was to begin. If, however, the Normal 
knights Snd clergy were more intelligent than the 
English were, the Englishmen who were not very 
rich were more justly treated than men of the 
same kind were in Normandy. TlJe Norman 
knight could do almost as he liked witli the pea- 
sants who lived on his estate, and who sowed 
and reaped for him, and he had a court of his 
whiph he could punish them as he pleased. 
In England the peasants were certainly not so well 
off as they had been in Alfred’s time. Many of 
them were no longer free men, owning their own 
land, and gathering in their harvest for themWves, 
without working for any one else. They had become 
serfs, that is to say, they were all&wed^» land to till, 
for themselves if they wdSld also work for their lord, 
and plough, and sow, and reap for him withoirb being 
paid for their work. Still they could not be punished 
if they were accused of doing wrong without* bein^^ 
allowed to bring their compurgators, who, 'if they 
disbelieved the accusations, would be readj^td sweai> 
that they weise innocent. In this way the Iprd was 
prevented from ill-treating them, and the poor^fiaan 
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•Tiras much more jusUy dealt with in England than 
^e wss in I^ormondy;' 

3. Inward the Confessor favours the Normans. — 

I Edward might have done great good if he had tried, 
A;s Dunstan had tried, to help his English subjects 
to leatn whaL the Normans knew and they did not 
’know. Instead doing that, he despised English 
people and English ways. He did not like to have 
Englishmen about him. He sent for Normans and 
promoted them. He actually made one of them 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He talked Ffench in- 
stead of English. All this made the English very 
angry ; and they were headed by a powerful man, 
Godwin, wlio was Earl of the West Saxons — that is 
>■ to say, who ruled the West Saxons under the King. 
There were two other earls of Mercia and North- 
umberland who were jealous of Godwin, and Godwin 
was driven into exile. After a short time he came_ 
back and drove out the Normans. 

4. Edward’s last Days. — After Godwin’s death, his 
son Harold was Earl of the West Saxons, and ruled 
England in the King’s name. Edward had to be 
content without Normans round him. The thing 
that he cared for most was tl^e building of the West 
Minster, the* church of \he great Westminster 

"Abbey. It was not the one which is now to be seen. 
Jt was* built with round arches, the fashion of build- 
ing which had been taught by the Romans, and it 
iVas not till afterwards that men began to build with 
’ pointed arches. Edward did not live to see it con- 
■secratcd. He was buried in the chuiiph which he 
I hod founded, * 
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5 . Harold, King of the Eng^sh* — Edward left nd 
son or brother to succeed him. His brother’s grand'* 
son, Edgar, l^nown as the Atheling or th/3 PAnce, was* 
blit a boy, and England could not be ruled by a bo^ ' 
The great nv*n chose Harold as fheir king, though h^ = 
was not of the royal race. Harold would under any; 
circumstances have had a difficult ‘task before him. 
The earls of Mercia and Northumberland were sure 
to be jealous of him, and the north of En gl and \ftia 
not inclined to do much to help a man who earner^ 
from the south. Though England had Ipng been 
governed as one country, it was not united in heart 
as it is now. A man who lived in York did not feel 
much interest in the safety of men w\io lived in 
Exeter or Southampton. Beyond the sea there were 
still worse dangers. Harald Hardrada, the Norwe- 
gian king, was threatening to invade Northern 

.>£h^nd, amd William, Duke of the Normans, the 
airiest and most warlike of an able and warlike race, 
threatened Southern England. Harald Hardrada 
only wanted, as Cnut bad done before him, to get 
as much land or wealth as he could, but William 
actually claimed to be the true English king. He 
had no rightful claim at jp.ll, but ify pitting together 
a number of reasons, none of which was worth any- 
thing, he managed to make it seem as thdry^h he 
had a real chum. ' ’ 

6. The Norman Invasion. — Harold, therefore, had 
Jitfrd fighting before him. He heard that Harald 
JIardrada had landed in Yorkshire. At< once Ite 
inarched npith and defeated and slew the Norwegian 
Harald at Stamford Bridge, near York. vOn'th% field 
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"of victory he was told that William had landed near 
I^vensey. He marched hastily southwards. If 
England had been united, William would certainly 
4\%ve been overcome. But the men of the centre 
north of fngland did not care to fight for 
Harola. Only the ^ men of the south and his own 
trained soldiers stood by him. His brother Gurth 
begged him not to risk a battle, and advised him to 
lay waste the land between London and Pevensey, 
BO as to starve William out. Harold answered that 
not a foot^f English ground should be desolated by 
him. He took up his position at Senlac on a chalk 
ridge a few nples north of Hastings. 

7. The Battle of Senlao. — The Battle of Senlac, 
or of Hastings, as it is sometimes called, was one 
of those battles the winning of which depended 
on something more than mere bravery. Harold's 
Englishmen were as brave as William’s 'Normarfs. 
But Englishmen thought, as Englishmen have often 
thought since, that it was best to do exactly as their 
fathers Jjiad done. The old fashion was to fight on 
^foot, packed closely together, with their shields 
before them, and even a palisade in front of them. 
An army so defended can ne^st as long as it stands 
firm, but it cannot move from the spot where it i.s, 
without* separating its shields and leaving openings 
■;fmongh which the enemy can break in. William's 
•Norman^ were mostly on horseback. They could 
mo^e backwards and forwards, or sideways, just as 
th?ir general wanted them to move. As usually 
happens, wj^ere two armies are equally *|i^rave. the 
‘pAe wfiich the commander with the strongest’ 

D 
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brain prevailed. 'William’s footmen and borsemeQ 
tried first to storm the hill an& were <driven ..bacL. 
They tried again, and by William’s orders p||^tended 
to fly. Some of the English were simple enough to 
think that the victory was Wbn. They rushed jut 
in triumph. The Normans swiftly turned* back, 
chased them uphill, and broke through the palisade. 
The English could resist for hours yet, but they 



could not conquer. Slpwly and siftely the Norm 9 .n 
horse pressed along the crest of the hill, strewing 
the height with corpses as the hay is strewn iu 
swathes before the mower. Harold and his choseri 
comrades held out longest. Then William calle'd 
for his aiders asd bade them shoot into the,.air 
'Down came an arrow crushing through''^arold’s eye. 
The English King lay slain, an4 the No|cmaps 
‘gained the victoiy, - ’ r' 
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8. CoiLq[ii68t of Exiglaiid.~It took three years 
and a half« more ^o conquer England. The English 
h9®i learned no lesson from their failure at Senlac, 
They^could not unite against William.* Sometimes 
^the West resisted^ sometime^ the North. Each 
Qisfrict fought separately, and each \^s separately 
•overpowered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONOTTEHOE AND HIS SONS. 

WILLIAM 1*1066. WILLIAM IL, 1087- HENRY I, 1100. 

1. William the Conqueror.— William is known in 
history as the Conqueror. But the word did not 
mean once what it means now. It did not niean^^ 
a man who obtained his kingdom by 'a- victory ili- -' 
war, but a man who obtained something which 
he did not possess before, whether he fought for 
it or •not. William claimed to be King of Eng- 
.land for certain reasons which, as he pretended, 
gave, him a Jawfill title. |poon after the Battle of 
*Senlac he was elected km§ by the great men, and 
thougli,they were too much in fear of him to refuse 
/to chdose him, he could now speak of himself as the 
^wful^King of England, as Edward and Alfred had 
been before him. He was one of those men who 
Ifve order^and good government whenever they d} 
not come in the way of their own plans. But he 
jprouM no ouie to withstand him. ^ Stark he 
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was/ writes an Englishman of tUe time, ‘ to men 
who withstood him ; so harsh and cruel was he Ijixat' 
none withstood his will. Earls that did /lught ^ 
against his bidding he cast into bonds. Bishops he 
' stripped of their bishoprics ; abbbts of their abbacies. . 
He spared not his own brother; first he was in 
the land, but the king cast him into bondage. If 
a man would live and hold his lands, need it were 
that he followed the king’s will.* 

2. The Normans gain Lands in England. — Even 
when William did most wrong, he tried to make ift 
seem as though it were rightly done. The fierce 
horsemen who had charged with him up the hill of 
Senlac had not come simply to please" the Duke. 
They wanted to be great men in England, to own 
rich corn-lands and stately homes. If William had 
not got these things for them they would have 
^turned against him. He therefore set to work to 
do as they wished, but he made robbery look like 
the enforcement of the Ijiw. He said that he had 
been the lawful king ever since the death of Edward, 
and that therefore all Englishmen who had lought 
against him at Senlac or anywhere else had been 
fighting against their lawful king, and had forfeited 
their lands as rebels. He thus got a very large 
number of estates into his hands, and these he 
gave away to his Norman followers. Before* long,'* 
almost all the great estn,tcs were in the hands *oC 
Normans. The English kept small estates, or becamjp 
(jependent upon the great Norman laUdowrflfrs. 

* 3. William supported both by the Noriks and 
the English. — In this way William was affle co dt)t 
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nearly everything that he wished to do. The 
»N{|rman landowners submitted to him, because, 
if they had not had a king to lead them^ the English 
^woula have driven them out. And, ^strange aif it 
«ia^ seem, the English submitted W^im not un- 
Jrillingly. The Norman whom h|||tfmo6t was 
not the king, l}ut the lando^HjMH^liis armed 
followers, who lived in^ehyg^^^pR. was ready to 
ilKtreat them. pilR have had an 

English kii^ than a ^raH^rkpig. But t^ey would 
rather have a Nd!rmaj|HRng to keep the Norman 
tyrants *in order than ^ king at all. William had 
other schemes for securing obedience. He took care 
that e^ven *the richest of the Norman landowners 
should not hold much land in any one county, so that 
his power might be weakened by being unable to 
bring easily together into one place the men who 
lived on his estates, and who might be* willing to'*, 
fight for him. In the towns too he buill^<aw^ jcs, t h‘e^ 
ruins of which are to be seen nowun^many placlisl^hi 
filled them with soldiers of his own. One of these was 
built^By him to keep down London, and is known as the 
*Tower of London. He gave lands to the great lords 
on condition that they wq^ld fight for him and bring 
^ other fighting men with them. Those who had lands 
in this«way knelt down before him and did homage 
• lo him. In order that the lords might be able to 
•Jjrlng the proper number of fighting men, they gave 
nieces of their land to men who did homage to them« , 
William /ras afraid that those who had done homag^ 
to the {^rds would be more faithful the lords 
^han to and would fight for the lords against 
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himself if they wanted to rebel. So he made 
all who had lands, either from ‘him of from 
lords, swear, to him, at a great meeting -at Sali;»bury, 
th&t they would be faithful to him. If they broken 
their oath he could punish them^as traitors; wh^rea^ 
if he had noff made them swear, the^y might have sai(^ 
that they mue^ fight for their dords even against the 
king, because t&ey had sworn, to be faithful to them. 

4. William’s Cr^tjr. — ^William did worse thiifgs 
than thi^ to secur^is power. He wag afraid that 
the Scots and the Danes might combine t^ attack 
the North of England. He therefore resolved to 
place a barrier between him and them. He piti- 
lessly wasted the whole of the fertile Vale of York 
through which the North Eastern Eailway now runs 
amidst smiling fields, with the moors on one side 
and the wolds on the other. Every house was burnt, 
/every bladfe^ of corn destroyed. The inhabitants 
'^rished ‘dr sold themselves into slavery to get food. 
Of some of them it is recorded that ‘ they bowed 
their necks in the evil days for bread.’ This means 
that they had to give themselves up to be slaves, 
that they might escape starvation^ ‘ 

6. The New Fore8t.\^William’s devastation in. 
the north is less generally remembered than his de- 
vastation in the south. The Vale of Ybi^ he 
wasted in order to defend himself against his^ 
enemies. The New ®Eorest he wasted for pteasufcf^ 
all his race he was passionately fond of hunV 
Jmg. It is said of him that ‘he loved Vhe high 
deer as if had been their father.’ T^»e were 
terrible punishments for those who (^sed lliexv 
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^^without his leave. *Any one who has ever lived near 
ifce^^ew Forest, aAd knows how poor the soil is, 
yill be^ quite sure that it never could have been 
.cultivated all over. What William did was to d^ 

^ stjby^he houses and <!!rops scattered in fertile places. 
But even that was enough to bring on him the curses 
of the wanderers whom Jie had rendered homeless. 

6 . Domesday Book. — Sometimes a man is blamed 
as fifiuch for things that he does well as for things 
that he does^ ill. To us one of his greatest titles 
to fame is the preparation of Domesday Book, a name 
which was explained by a writer, about a hundred 
years later, as meaning the day of doom, or judg- 
ment, because when it was appealed to in any dis- 
pute it was considered to settle the question. It 
jv'as a record of the lands of England as well as 
of the men who owned them, and of the payments 
due to the king from each of these men. ^We know 
how useful such a record must have be^H'*^ It en- 
abled the king to call upon each man to pay his'lair 
share of taxation and no more. People then, as has 
sometimes happened since, would have been glad to 
^^y no taxes at all. ‘ There was not,^ they said, ‘ a 
sijpgle rood of land, nor was^bere an ox, nor a cow, 
por a pig passed by. It is shameful to tell that which 
me thought it no shame to do.’ Worse things even 
.than tfiis were said of him. ‘ The king and the 
^hlaad mam loved much and overmuch covetousness 
pi^gold and on silver, and they recked not how sia-^i 
» fully it wjPs gotten, if only it came to them.’ Witlr, 
all his hqfdness WilUam was a lover of justice when’ 
/ji4stice®di5\pt come in the way of his own projects. 
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He punished thieves and murdeVers’ without mercy. 
It was said that any man mighip go in his days^from 
one end of the kingdom to the other with his boso^ 
full of gold. * ^ 

7. William Bufas. — The Conqueror’s son, ^^illfetija 
II., Rufus «or the Red King, as he* was called. Was 
as able as his father. Kq never undertook any- 
thing in which he failed. He never allowed him- 
self to be stopped by any obstacle which it^'was 
possible to overcome. Once he was eager to cross 
the Channel to put down an insurrection in Nor- 
mandy. He reached the sea-coast in the*midst of a 
furious storm. The seamen refused to put out in 
such a tempest. ‘ Did you ever hear cJf a king that 
was drowned ? ’ he said. He forced them to sail, 
reached the other side safely, and overpowered hi^ 
enemies. With his father’s ability he had none of 
his father’s love of justice. He was desperately 
wicke^f<-w^bh more than ordinary wickedness. Yet 
even this man owed his throne to the support of the 
English people. His elder brother, Robert, had 
inherited the Dukedom of Normandy. Hip Nor- 


man nobles in England wished him to be King ef 
England too. They k©ew he was soft and irresolute, 
and would let them do just as they pleased. The 
last thing which the English people wished was that 
the Norman nobles should do as they pleased^ 
What they pleased was to oppress theii^ Engljjlh 


j^ighbours. The English therefore rallied ^ iij 
thousands round William, and the NorAu^^is sidleiily 
‘submitted 4o his rule. * 

8. William Bufas and Anselm. — A&ef tome 
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William was brought into conflict with a man whose 
> gentle nature was even stronger than his own 
vfolent one. The Conqueror had filled the bishop- 
rics iud abbacies with Norman prelates, but had 
taken care to appoint none who were not distin- 
guished for •intelligence. The Red ,Kiiig looked 
*upon the right of appointment as a means of 
getting money. He hit upon the simple plan 
oi not appointing a successor at all to any 
bishop or abbot who happened to die. He then 
took for himself all the money which wtfuld have 
belongeld to the bishop or abbot if there had 
been one. At last he fell dangerously ill. When 
he was very ill even the Red King had a little con- 
science, and his conscience told him that he had 
been doing wrong. The men who were about him 
begged him to appoint an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They urged him to choose Anselm for the post., 
Anselm was a stranger from Italy who^Jmd been at ^ 
the head of a monastery in Normandy. He a-very ' 
learned man, and the holiest and gentlest of men then 
living. He did not wish to be the Archbishop. He 
knew that as archbishop he could not live near the 
king without sjfeaking the truth of him. The 
plough of England, he 'flaftd, cannot go straight if 
you yoke to it a fierce young bull and a quiet old 
shee^. His remonstrances were in vain. He was 
^raggfd to the sick Idng’s bedside and his hands 
were forced open that the crozier, the mark of the 
^ishop’iy authority, might be forced into th\^V ^ 
Anselnrmad spoken truly. The Red recover^d^. * 
and cest^d to have a conscience any longer. Anselm 

f • 
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persisted in saying and doing Vhat he thought 
right, and was forced to leave the 4:ingdoin. * 

9. William’s end w^s sudden. One d^ his 
ooi^se was ibund in the New Forest with an arrow^ 
through his heart. A certain “Walter Tyrrell, was 
thought to have done the deed. But* no one savt 
him do it, and it is quite, as *iikely that the 
murderer was one of the many sufferers who had 
been driven from their homes when the New Forefit 
was made. 
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10. Henry I. — Henry I., the youngest «on of 
the C!onqueror, was chosen to succeed him.* He' 
married an English wife, a great grand-daieghten. 
gtEdmund Ironside. Through her the kings o^ 
‘^Hgland are descended not merely from ^illiana 
-^he Conqueror, but also from Alfred and {)gbert. 
Henry, like*William, had a quarrel wi^'An^lm.', 
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I But after a time the two men were reconciled. 
Heivjy, too, fmt dowfi the great Norman landowners 
with aly^avy hand. Ilis English subjects did not love 
him. His rule was too stem and his taxation Lo« 
.hejvjr for that. But* they preferred a stern king 
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to the tyranny of the Norman landowners. They 
•called him the Lion of Justice, and they served 
rhifn faithfully for thirty-five years. With their help 
,he, overcame his brother Kobert, took Normandy , 
frOm hinu^and shut him up in Cardiff Castle as a ^ 
prisoner /or life. 

A ' ’ .y 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

THE AHAECH7 OF STEPHEN’S BEION AND . 
BESTOEATION OF OBDEE BT.HENBT¥Lr . 

STEPHEN, 1135. HENRY II.. 1164. 

1. King Stephen. — When Henry died, Englishtnen 
discovered what was the misery fropi which hlfe 
hard rule had saved them. Henry’s son^ William, 
had been drowned in passing from Normandy to 
England, and though the barons, that is to say, the 
great landowners in England, had sworn to accept 
his daughter Matilda as their Queen, they refused to 
do so after his death. They chose instead his nephe\r 
Stephen. Stephen was not in any way a usurper, 
as he is sometimes called. There was then no law or 
custom giving the cro^vn to the eldest son of the 
last king. The great men had always chosen some 
one of the royal family. There had never been a 
queen in England before, and at a time wfiQn the 
king was accustomed to go to battle, most rneft*^ 
would think that the^p ought not to be a queep. 
Stephen was the man wto was the nearest relatec}^ 
to Henry. He was a generous and well-disposed 
man, but he had not the strong will of the three . 
kings before him. He could not keep the barons 
^ order. Soon Matilda came to England and claiiqpd^ 
^^e throne. Some of the barons fought for hi^r, • 
and some fer Stephen. In reality very fe^ of them 

Cfired eitter for her car for Stephen. v.'fSej^ knw 

\ • 
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•fthat, as long as there were two persons fighting for 
thh CBOwn, thTey theniselves could do as they pleased, 
r 2. l^ranny of the Koblee^ — ^What they pleased 
ta do was ruinous for the English people. They 
.buJit strong castles anfl filled them with armed men. 
From these they rode out as robbers, as a*wild beast 
goes forth from its den. ‘ They fought among 
themselves with deadly hatred, they spoiled the 
fairest lands with fire and rapine ; in what had been 
the most fertile of counties they destroyed almost 
all the provision of bread.’ Whatever money or 
valuable goods they found they carried off. They 
burnt houses and sacked towns. If they suspected 
any one of concealing his wealth they carried him off 
; to their castle, and there they tortured him to make 
him confess where his 'money was. * They hanged 
up men by their feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke. Some were hanged up by their ^ thumbs, 
others by the head, and burning things were hung 
on to their feet. They put knotted strings about 
men’s heads, and twisted them till they went to the 
brain. They put men into prisons where adders 
' and snakes and toads were crawling, and so they 
tormented them. Some thej^ put into a chest short 
‘ and narrow and not deep, ana that had sharp stones 
within, and forced men therein so that they broke 
all their limbs. In many of the castles were hate- 
fii^^and ‘grim things called raehenteges, which two 
or .three men had enough to do to carry. It was 
thus madf^'; it was fastened to a beam and had a 
^harp iro^A to go about a man’s neck and throat, so* 
that he might noways sit or lie or sleep, but he bore 
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all the iron. Many thousand^ they starved wit^^ 
hunger.’ The unhappy suffei^rs had no ojip Vo 
help them. Stephen, and Matilda were ^00 but^ 
with their own quarrel to do justice to their subjeq^s. 
Poor men cried to heaven, btit the^^ got no ^ns^'er..' 
‘Men said openly that Christ and'his saints w’ere' 
asleep.’ * 

3. Henry II. restores Order. — At last a change 

came. In 1 1 54, after a reign — if reign it ctfli h^ 
called — of nineteen years, Stephen (^ied. He was 
succeeded by Matilda’s son, Henry II. Like his 
grandfather Henry I., this king was a strong man — 
not gentle or merciful, but understanding clearly 
that if he wanted to be strong he must gain the 
goodwill of the ijeojde, and must put down the 
cruel tyrants who were his enemies as much as 
theirs. He set himself at once to pull down the 
castles. rThis was enough to restore order, because 
when the barons had no longer any strong place to 
which they could carry oft’ their victims and their 
plunder, they no longer dared to ill-treat their neigh- 
bours. a 

4. Military Beforms of Hemy II. — 'V^’hen thi/ 
was done, Henry set t<5 wqrk to prevent anything fit 
the kind h.appening again. There was no army then 
as there is now, composed of men who leave their 
homes for several years to become soldiers. The- 
fighting force was composed jiartly of the git;at l&^-i 
owners, who had their lands from the king on epn- 

f dition of fighting for him on horseback,^nd partly 
‘of the men who had only small estates, Vho wer^ 

0 e ^ • 
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.bound to come out' and defend their own homes if 
an jjjvader landed in the country or a rebellion took 
^lace. ^ Henry wanted to weaken the great land- 
owners, and offered to excuse them from serving 
as soldiers if they would pay him money. They 
were glad enough to be saved the trouble- of fighting 
for the king, and were well pleased to pay money 
instead. In this way they grew less accustomed to 
fight, and so less dangerous to the king. On the 
other hand, Henry encouraged the men with little 
land, and arranged that they should alwsiys have 
arms, so that they might be ready to defend them- 
selves. 

5. Judicial Befomis. — Other reforms, too were 
made by Henry. The law was improved in many 
ways. His grandfather had begun to send judges 
round the country, as they go now to the Assizes in 
different parts. Henry II. sent them out frequently, 
and directed them to find out the truth by askin|^ a 
certain number of men in each county to which they 
came, who was the true owner of land in dispute, or 
who Jia-d committed murders or robberies. These 
men were sworn to tell the truth. After a while it 
was found that^they did no^ always know what the 
truth was, and wanted to ask some one else. So by 
degrees after Henry’s reign, the custom grew up 
that they should not say what they thought was 
'fc. ue’till. they had heard the evidence of other people. 
In this way they gradually grew to be what our jury 
i?, that is to say, a body of men which, after it hasj> 
beard etadenee iu Court, declares it% belief that 
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something is true. This is called ® verdict, . 

a word which means ‘ truly said.’ In Hfenry’s time 
they declared their belief from their own private*' 
kiTowledge, without hearing evidence at all. 

6. Union of English and Nonhans. — These chq^ghs- 
were brought about by Henry. There was another 
change which was going on^ wit'h which he had 
nothing to do. There was no longer a strict line of 
division between English and Normans. WhenHehry^ 
came tq the throne, eighty-eight years, had passed 
since the Conquest, and during that time N ormans and 
English had often married one another. In Henry’s 
reign the upper classes still talked French, and the 
lower classes, who were almost entirely English by 
birth, talked English. But no one in the higher 
classes could say that he was altogether Norman, as, 
he was almost certain to have had an English mother 
or grandmother. 

. 7. Henry II. and the Clergy. — Henry was very 
successful in most things, but there was one thing 
in which he was not successful. The clergy then 
held the opinion that no clergyman who had com- 
mitted any crime ought to be tried by the king’s * 
courts. He should lve^.tried by special Church 
courts, and as the Church courts could not put any 
one to death, if a clergyman committed a murder he 
was only shut up^^^in a monastery, whilst a layman 
who committed the same offence, and was tried by thb 
king’s court, was hanged. The idea of a clergyman 
'isommitting a murder happily seems sirlkpge noVr. 
lJut now cieigymen are men who devote tl^mselves 
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•to^religious work. . Jlieo, everybody who wanted to 
otherwise than byjmanual labour or by fighting 
becamb*a clergyman. Scarcely any one except the 
(flergy leaAed to read and write. Many men, there- 
Tftere, became clergymen who wanted to work with 
^their drains rather than with their hands.* Then, as 
now, some people panted to use their brains for the 
purpose of cheating others. Then, as now, some 
people wanted to use their brains to lead idle lives at 
the expense of others, and therefore the clergy in 
Henry the Second’s time included a great many idle 
and wicked men. Henry II. insisted that these men, 
if they conunitted crimes, should be tried in his coiirts. 

8. Henry makes Becket Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. — Thomas Becket had been Henryks chancellor, 
whose business it was to write letters for him, and 
teok after his affairs. He had been a gay, extra* 
vagant man, very zealous in doing all that Henry 
wished, and Henry therefore now appointed him 
* Archbishop of Canterbiury, expecting him to help' 
him in making the clergy submit to be tried in the 
king’s courts. 

^ 9. Quarrel between Henry II. and Becket. — As 

Soon as Becket becaifle archbishop he turned against 
the king, lived very plainly/ and gave up all his 
expensive habits. Becket was the sort of man who 
WJV? sure to take up any quarrel warmly, and he 
not quite without arguments on his side. 
Henry nSght ask why a clergyman who had com- 
Initted a murder should not be punished in the 
‘ game way |.s a layman. Becket would answer that a 

E 
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clergjanan belonged to a holy order, and ought not 
to be punished by a lay judge, which is Aot an answer 
to which we should pay much attention now. He 
ipight also have said that it did not follow that a lay 
judge would always judge justly. We are accustomed 
to judges who always do their best -to be just. In 
early times judges often did not icare whether they 
were just or not. Henry himself, when he was out 
of temper, did not care whether he was just or not. 
He caused Becket to be accused before his court on ^ 
a trumpery pretext and had him finea enormously. 
What the clergj’ really had to fear watf that the 
king, if once his courts were allowed to judge them, 
would hot be content with punishing tiiose of them 
who robbed or murdered, but would also punish those 
who were quite innocent, for the sake of getting their 
money. Even Henry, lover of order as he was, was 
capable of the wildest passion. Sometimes, when he 
received news which he disliked, he would throw 
himself on the floor, and roll about amidst the straw 
or rushes which then served instead of a carpet, 
biting them with his teeth in his rage. BuU though 
all this was true, it is also true that Becket was an 
ambitious man fond of contention, ^und not at all a 
gentle and holy saint Who cared only for righteouV 
ness as Anselm had cared for it. 

10. Harder of Becket. — At first Henry |fot the 
better of the archJbishop ; Becket refused to submit, 
and left the kingdom. After some years the two 
made peace and Becket returned to Canterbury. . 
Becket ag^in displeased the king. Henifv fell into 
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one of his rages and cried out, ‘ Who will rid me of, 
this turbulent priest?’ Four ‘knights' at ouf'e left 
the house and made thf^ir way to CanterbuQr. They 
. found Becket, and after using angry words, to which 
he replied no less angrily, they rushed away to arm, 
themselves. Becket’s friends pershaded him to 
take refuge in the cathedral.,. He “showed no sign of 
fear. When the armed knights were heard approach- 
ing, he refused to allow his followers to shut the 
doors. ‘ No one,’ he said, * should be debarred from'* 
entering the house of God.’ Most ol those who 
were with him ran oflF to hide themselves. He re- 


mained quiet and unmoved as the knights dashed 
in, shouting, * Where is the traitor ? ’ ‘^Behold me,’ 
he answered; ‘no traitor, but a priest of God.’ 
One of the knights seized on him to drag him out 
of the cathedral. Becket dashed him to the ground, 
calling on^ of the others by a foul name, not such a 
one as would have proceeded from the lips of Anselm. 
The knight smote at him with his sword. One of 
Becket’s few faithful attendants thrust his arm 
forward to receive the blow. The arm was' jilmost 
cut off. Other blows followed, and Becket fell 
bleeding to the floor, ^he murderers did not lea^e 
him till life was gone. Clothing worse could have 
happened for Henry. He who wanted to be a re- 
storer of law appeared before the world as a. mur- 
derer. The great^hobles at once took advantage 5^ 
his mistake, and rose in rebellion, hoping to 
supported by all who were displeased vrith Henry’s ' 


conduct. Henry at once saw that he mus^^rsuade 
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^ople that he was^sony for what he had done. 
I^rhaps, like moRt people who are passionate, he 
w>a11y wa* sorry. He came to Canterbury and knelt 
id^wn before Becket’s tomb, and told the monks fb 
iWg him as a ppnishmont for his crime • His repent- 
apbp, whether it wpre real or not, satisfied the people. 
They did not want to* be ruled over by the great 
nobles, and to have again such misery as they had 
endured in the evil days of Stephen. Henry’s armies 
were everywhere victorious, and he once mo»e ruled 
England ijithout opposition. But he was obliged to 
give up most of his claims over the clergy. Becket 
was revered m a priest and a martyr, though there 
was very little that was saint-like in him. For 
many generations crowds used to flock to Canterbury 
io pray at his tomb. The marks on the pavement 
are still to be seen which were made by men and 
women moving up the church on their knehs towards 
the place where his body was. 

11. Henry’s foreignDominions. — Henry’s dominions 
were evpn more extensive beyond the seas than they 
were in England. He conquered part of Ireland, 
•'and from his time the English kings counted Ireland 
aa subject to them. But it fras not till the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, more than four hundred years 
later, t)^ the whole country was really subdued. 
Besides this, Henry, partly by inheritance from his 
&tlier dhd mother, and partly by his marriage, ruled 
, o^r the western part of France from the English 
’ Clftnnel ft> the Pyrenees, h’rom Anjou, which he ^ 
had fronii^h^^ father, he and his sons ale Jmown as 
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•the Angevin kings. ^ He had great trouble with his 
bons. ’The elder ones rebelled against him 
from time to time, and he trusted the youngest, 
• «Iohn, more than all. At last there was a war lie* 
•fween Henry ^nd the King of France. ^ When peace 
y’as made, Jlenry, asked to know who were those of 
his own subjects whc had promised to help the 
French against him. The list was shown him, and 
the first name on the list was that of John. He 
could not bear the revelation. He fell sick and 
died in a few days. ^ Shame, shame, on a conquered 
king,’ were the last words that he spoke. He was 
succeeded by his son Richard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

f 

THE SONS OF HENEY H., AHD THE 0EE4T 
CHABTEB. 

* RICHARD I., 1189. JOHN, 1109. 

1. The CruBade& — Richard I. was hardly an Eng- 
lish king. He only visited Jlngland twice during his 
reign, and that was only to get as much money as 
l^e could' Early in his reign he went on a crusade. 
The Crusades had begun in the time of William 
•Rufus. " Christian pilgrims had long been in the 
hJLbit of visiting Jerusalem to pray at the spots 
wfiere Oiir Lord was born, was crucified, and was / 
buried.^ vThe Arabs, who before the tijne WflUain 
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Bufus, governed Jerusalem, ajlowed these pilgrims’ 
to come and go in peace. Then Jerusaldtn was 
conquered by the Turk®, who came from tlfe middie 
ot Asia, and did not then rule at Constantinople.' 
These Turks were much more Srutal .than the«Arahs, 
and ill-treated the pilgrims. A .man, called Peter 
the Hermit, went about Western Europe, calh'ng on 
all men to take arms and to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Turks, who as well as the Arabs were Mahome- 
tans, OB believers in a religion which had beA 
preached by Mahomet. The pope gave hij approval, 
and crowds of men poured out of Western Europe to 
conquer the Holy Land. The enterprise was called 
a crusade, because those who went fixed a cross to 
their dress, as a sign that they counted themselves 
as the warriors of Christ. Large numbers were- 
starved or killed on the way, but a smaller body of 
well-armed knights and noblemen followed and con- 
quered Jerusalem. There was a strange mixture of 
brutality and humility in these men. When Jerusa- 
lem was taken there was a horrible massacre of the 
inhabitants. Not only were grown men and fromen 
butchered in cold blood, but innocent children were 
dashed to death against the walls. The Crusadeffs 
set up a Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, and chose 
one of their number, Godfrey of Bouillon, as the first 
king. He ruled as king, but he refused -to. Ije 
crowned. He wduld not, he said, wear a crown of- 
gold where his Saviour had worn a crown of thornsV < 
2 . Biohard I. goes on a Crusade. — ^The* Christ^ 
kingdom ^of' Jerusalem lasted almost to lltl:,end pf 
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- the reign of Henry II. Then Jerusalem 'vras again 
eonq'jiered by the M^ometans. Before this, very few 
iEnglishJiad taken part in tho crusades. Bichard now 
determined to set out to recover Jerusalem. He was 

. «n excellent warrior, fond of adventm;e, and loving 
fighting for tfie sake of excitement and amusement. 
But he was quarrelsome, and determined not only 
to do more than any one else, but to make men 
acknowledge that he did more than any one else. 
Men like ^his never succeed. Before he reached 
the Holjr Land he had quarrelled with the King of 
France. After he reached the Holy Land he quar- 
relled with the Duke of Austria. He fought bravely 
and won renown against Saladin, the Mahometan 
leader. But the men of other nations would not 
join heartily with him. He could not retake Jerusa- 
lem. Once, indeed, he came within sight of it. 
But he turned proudly and sadly away, and refused 
to look on the place where a mosque, or building for 
Mahometan worship, rose on the site which had once 
been occupied by the temples of Solomon, of Zerub- 
babel, and of Herod. If he was not worthy, he said, 
to regain the Holy City, he was not worthy even to 
look on it. I 

3. Bichard Lretoms home. — Having accomplished 
nothing' he returned home. He attempted to pass 
overland through Austria, but he was recognised 
and detained. The Duke of Austria handed him 

- wver to the Emperor, Henry VI., who ruled over 
‘Germany and a great part of Italy, and the Emperorj 
kept hi{|^in prison till his mother aiid his friends 
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ransomed him with a large sum of monej. The* 
rest of his life was spent by* him in* fighting fn 
France. At last he was shot down by a tnan whs 
akned at him from a castle wall. The castle W 9 S.< 
taken before .he died, and he ordered his attendaiffs- 
to spare the man to whom he owed his death. There 
was a nobleness in him besides tKe bravery, which 
made him long remembered as Ccmir de LUm, or the 
Lion-Hearted. But he had no thought of maki^ 
the people over whom he ruled better or happi^ 
and England has no cause to be gratefiil to him. 

4. John loses Normandy. — In 1199, Bichard’s 
youngest brother John was chosen king in pre- 
ference to the boy Arthur, who was the son of 
another brother, Geoffrey, who was dead, and who 
was younger than Bichard, but older than John.: 
John therefore came to the throne in the same way 
as Alfred tiind Stephen, and it is only by mistake 
that some people call him an usmper. John was 
as wicked as William Bufiis, utterly selfish and ra- 
pacious. ‘ He feared not God nor regarded man.’ He 
could be very mean and very cruel. At the beginning 
of his reign he was afraid lest Artjiur, when he grew ’’ 
up, should be too strong for him, aiid Arthur disr 
appeared. No one told how Arthur was murdered. 
Some said that John had drowned him with ];ds own 
hands, but it is not known whether this is true. . The 
King of France at once ordered John, who wa8 Duke . 
of Normandy as well as King of England, to comfe* 
;to Paris to be tried for murder, and when hie refused 
to come, took from him a great part of his^J^ds in 
France, ttic lands between the Engli^ Cfiann^^ 
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•and the Loire which Jehn had from his father were 
l8st. ^nly f.he lands south of the Loire, which John 
had fironf his mother, were kfept. , 

‘ • 6, John’s Tyranny in England. — In England John 
iVied *^0 enrich jhimself by heavy tajces, which he laid 
qh at his own plejisure, and by plundering rich per- 
sons. It is said that ho threw into prison a rich Jew 
who refused to give him an enormous sum of money, 
and pulled out one of the Jew’s teeth every day till 
he paid what was asked. Wealthy noblei^en were 
treated in^ much the same way. In Stephen’s time 
the great landowners oppressed the people, and the 
people had ^therefore supported Henry II., and had 
made him strong that he might reduce the great 
landowners to order. John oppressed both great 
and small, and made them join together against 
himself. Ready as all classes were to resist the 
tyrant, it was a long time before they dared to 
rebel. He brought into England large bodies of 
foreign mercenaries, or hired soldiers, thoroughly 
trained, for fighting, who would do anything that 
John •ordered them to do as long as they received 
money from him. i 

* 6. John dnd the HonljfB of Canterbury. — John 
fancied that no one could resist him. The monks 
of Canterbury had the right of electing the arch- 
bishop, but as they had always chosen the man 
whom The king asked them to choose, they had not 
•Hitherto had an important part to play in the matter, 
t^en the archbishop died, John ordered them to» 
elect hi%.^iireasurer, the Bishop of Norwich. They 
^c^ose instead one of themselves, a certaii^Regmaldy 
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and sent him off to the pope to ask for his support. 
They charged Reginald to ho^d his tongue Hill he 
reached Bpme. Reginald, however, was so vain of 
bis election that he chattered about it as soon as* 
he had passed the sea. John” was fprious when he 
heard what had happened, and forced the monks to 
elect the Bishop of Norwich, as if they had never 
elected Reginald. 

7. Stephen Langton chosen Archbishop at Bome.-^ 

When Reginald arrived at Rome he found himself 
in the presence of one of the greatest of /he popes. 
Innocent III. Innocent believed that it would be 
best for the world if kings and nobles^had nothing 
to do with appointing bishops, and if they could be 
compelled to keep out of war by submitting their 
quarrels to the arbitration of the pope. Innocent 
therefore would not accept the treasurer as arch- 
bishop, and he saw that Reginald was too foolish 
a. man to make a good archbishop. He told the 
monks who had come to Rome with Reginald that 
they had better choose Stephen Langton, a pious 
and learned Englishman, to the vacant see." This 
they did, and Reginald had to return a disappointed 
man. ; 

8. England under an Interdict — John was still 
more furious with the pope than he had been with 
the monks. He refused to admit Stephen Langton 
into England, and' plundered the clergy. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict, that is to say, 

< ordered the clergy to put a stop to aU tlie public 
services of the church The Holy Com^)iA\on was 
no longer^ be received, no funeral sei^ce was ^<t 
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. ^ heard at the bui^ial of those who died, baptism 
VS 9 .B of^ly administered in private. To the mass of 
^e peopip it was horrible to (le cut off from attend- 
, ance upon the services of the Church. Tt seem^ 
a«* though the gate of heaven were closed against 
them. John did not care whether it was closed or 
nbt. He took a malicious pleasure in seizing the 
lands and goods of the clergy who obeyed the pope 
by shutting up their churches. 

9. John excommunicated. — Then Innocent pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate the king — that is ’to say, 
to deprive' him of the right of partaking of the Holy 
Communion. When excommunication had been 
pronounced, -all pious Christians were expected to 
avoid the society of the excommunicated person. John 
^cared as little for excommunication as he had cared 
for the interdict, and he treated the clergy more 
cruelly than ever. Then the pope invi^d Philip 
II., King of France, to invade England and dethrone 
the excommunicated John. Philip was nut usually 
very obedient to the pope, but he found out that it 
was qrjjte right to obey him when obedience might 
»make him king of England as well as king of 
France. John- hail no one, to trust but his mer- 
cenaries. Almost every Eii^lishman would be on 
Philip’s ride. He therefore resolved to make his 
peace v?ith Innocent. Taking off his crown he laid 
it? at th# feet of Pandulph. the pope’s legate, and ac- 
]|:])owledged that he would thenceforth hold it under 
I thf pope, and would pay him a sum of money every 
year as an acknowledgment of his superiority. He 
al^ agi«6'il to acknowledge Langton as Archbishop. 
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10. Demands of the Barons. —Philip was greatly 
disappointed. He had to give up the invasion pf 
England. The Engligh nobles were disappointed 
too. They wanted not merely that fhe clergy 
should be safe, but that ewsry man, layman Jpr 
clergyman, rich or poor, should be ''safe un<&r the 
protection of the law. When Archbishop Stephen 
Langton arrived in England, he was large-minded 
enough to see that it was better for the clergy to 
join with the laity than to be content with the pop^ 
protection for themselves. The nobles gathered 
an army together, and the archbishop dfew up the 
demands which the king was to be asked to grant . 
This time the king had not his mercenaries with 
him. Sulkily and sorely against his will John swore 
at Bunnimede, an island in the Thames near Staines, 
to give all that he was asked to give. 

11. Kagna Carta. — The demands which, in 1215, 
he swore to grant, are known in history as the Great 
Charter, or by their Latin name as Magna Carta. 
By them the king engaged to levy no payments 
from those who held their lands from him, except 
in certain specified cases, unless they granted money, 
to him themselves. Neither was he to deal with 
the life and goods of Englishmen at his pleasure. 
* No freeman,’ he was made to declare,. ‘ shall be 
seized, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or Outlawed, 
or in any way« brought to ruin; nor wiV we go 
against any man nor send against him, save by ^he 
legal judgment of his peers or by the law of (_the 
land.’ The Great Charter contained other articles 
of the behest value. But the root oP'^e master 
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■ lay in these two. The king of England was not to 
be a man raised up above his fellows to take as much 
of their'^money as he pleased, or to imprison them 
St punish Itfeem when he pleased. He was to takg 
^ their money when they gave it him for public 
•objects, and he was to punish them only when they 
were adjudged to have committed crimes by the 
verdict of their fellow-Countrymen. Later genera- 
tions built on these two principles a whole system of 
law. But it is the Great Charter which is the 
foundation of it all. The first principle, that the 
king could not take money when he pleased, made 
him obliged to take the advice of his subjects, 
because they would not give him money unless he 
did as they wished him to do. Gradually in this 
way the government of the country came to be 
carried on not as the king wished but as the people 
wished. The second principle, that the king could 
not punish those whom he wished has brought it 
about that we are governed by law, and not by the 
will of any one man. 

12. Final Troubles of the Eeign. — It was easier 
to lay down such principles than to enforce them. 
John was not Inclined to sybrnit to his subjects 
longer than he could help, ^e slipped away, got 
together his mercenaries, turned savagely upon the 
nobles y,ho had resisted him, and drove them before 
him. They, in turn, called in foreign help. As he 
in his necessity had taken the pope to be his sup- 

* po^fer, so they in their necessity called upon Lewis, 
the son of the king of France, to come to be their 

* king. Le^lvis landed with an army. The pope took 
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the part of John. Like some o^er people, he coti^d 
not bear to see a good thing done unlesp he were 't^e 
doer of it. The fortune of war seemed likely to 
decide agsdnst John anti the pope. As John cross^ 
tlfe sands of the Wash, the tide rose and swept away . 
his baggage, in which was a large quantity of moneys 
Disappointed, he fell ill and died cat Newark in the 
autumn of 1216. * 


CHAPTER X. 

HENBT m. AND THE BAE0H6* WAB8. 

HENRY m. 1216. 

J 

1. The English People declare for Henry IIL — It 

seems strange to us that a Frenchman should have 
been invited to reign in England. The idea that 
those who govern a nation should be born in it and 
speak its language could not be felt as strongly 
then as it is now. It is true that the mass of men 
then, as now, spoke English. But the nobles a^d 
great men spoke French, and the clergy used Latin 
in the services of the Church, and wrote and some- 
times spoke in Latin. Still, especially ait^r Nor- 
mandy had been lost, the English people were 
beginning to feel that* they were Englishmen, what- 
• ever language they spoke. The few who followed 
Jv»hn to the last crowned his son Henry as kiflg, 
and those Who had opposed John after a^Uttle time 
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‘accepted Henry. iCewis found himself deserted, and 
was obliged ito return to France. 

• 2. Aoocsaioii of Henry HI. — Henry III. was but 

ijine years old. It was the first time that a chif<i 
,hafl ijpen king of England. If he had had on uncle 
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of ad older cousin he would probably never have 
jxded. As he had none, men preferred an English 
• 2hild as their king to a gro^\'n-up man who wCs 
French, ^e noble William Marshall, Eftrl of Pem« 
b«>ke, *gofemed the kingdom during fhe short 
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remainder of his life. The Great Charter was -ao- 
cepted as the law of the land ; but the part'uf it for- 
bidding the king to ta..: those who held lands fron^ 
Him without their consent was left out. , ‘ 

3. Henry’s Weakness of Ch^acter. — ^W’hen f oung . 
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Henry became a naan, he made a very bad king.. 
He was not cruel and violent like his father, hut 
weak and contemptible. He made many promi."es 
but never < kept them. He was fond of. spending 
money, a^'id he often spent it to no good piupose. 
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The best thing that he did was to rebuild West- 
minster W^bbey, and to *inake it very much what it 
ijpw is. Bver since the days of Henr^ II. the 
pointed arches had been used in churches and other 
•buBdings in the place of the round arches of the 
days of the Conqueror and his son. Henry's work 
in* building the gPeat i^bbey-church was well done. 
But he could never understand that he had any 
duty to perform to England. Like Edward the Con- 
fessor in many respects, he was like him in this, 
that he preferred foreigners to Englishmen. Two 
batches o^forcigners were specially favoured by him. 
First came his mother’s relations from Poitou, in the 
west of FranCe, to the south of the Loire. Then 
came his wife’s relations from Provence, a land on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to the east of the 
Rhone. Whatever there was that Henry had to give 
away, castles, lands, lordships, and even bishoprics, 
went to these foreigners. Englishmen, both laymen 
and clergymen, naturally grumbled at a system which 
gave all the good things to the foreigners, and left 
only the crumbs to be picked up by them. 

, 4. Henry sends l(oney to the Pope. — Before long 

another mischief appeared. The popes, the successors 
. of Innocent III., engaged themselves in wars in 
Italy. They gave out that they were fighting for 
the cause of Christianity itself. Henry believed all 
they 'said, and allowed them to send men to Eng- 
Jaiid to tax tl\e English clergy. As they did not get 
• &n 4 >ugh in this way to satisfy them, he himself 1^ 
» taxes upon both clergy and laity and sent the 
n^neyto ^ome. % 

• f2 
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5. Orowing Influence of Ptoliament — To lery 

these taxes he was obliged tb ask the 'confent of«a 
body whi<^h was now beginning to be called Parli%> 
Blent. It had existed under different names, and 
with some difference in its eomposition, ever skice 
the English had come into the Island, .^t tho 
beginning of this reign it^ very much resembled 
the present House of Lords without any House 
of Commons. There were in it barons who were 
landowners with large estates, and also the bishops 
and the principal abbots or heads of the monasteries. 
But though parliament was continually asked for 
money, and though for some time it granted what 
was asked, the dissatisfaction with* a king who 
squandered English money on foreigners grew 
deeper every year. 

6. Simon de Montfort. — At last the barons and 
clergy o£ England found a leader in a man who was, 
strangely enough, a foreigner by birth. Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had married the king's 
sister. He was the first warrior of the day, a man 
great in capacity as in moral worth. Sir Sinjon the 
Eighteoiis was the name by whjch he was popularly 
known. Under his guidance a parliament was held at 
Oxford in 1258, wherd'the barons appeared in arms. 
By a series of agreements, known as the Provisions 
of Oxford, the government was taken out* of the 
hands of the king, and placed in the hands gf various 

• councils. The arrangement did not last long. 

, borons had it all their own way in the' councils, gpd 
the lesser landowners began to fear that they would 
not get justice from the great ones.^ l^bSirngn 
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«r»uld have done ju^ice if he could, but the harouB 
w<ere too^irong for hinf. Their folly made them as 
ijppopular as the king had l^en unpopu]^ before, 
and Henry almost regained his old authority. • 

• * *7. The Battle of Lewes and the Ctovemment of 
'tlarl l^mon. — some time there was agitation and 
cobfusion, with no tjertain superiority on either side. 
The barons were divided between their jealousy of 
the king and their jealousy of Earl Simon. For all 
that, Earl Simon was growing in strength. Some 
years before, the freeholders, or men holding land of 
their own,* whether it was much or little, had been 
allowed to choose men to go to pirliament to speak 
in their name»and to ask for the things which they 
wanted. These men are called the representatives 
of those who send them, and the representatives of 
tTie freeholders were like the county members of 
our own time. The towns, too, were increasing in 
commercial prosperity, and in the liabit of managing 
their own affairs. The towns, and especially London, 
the greatest of them all, threw themselves on the 
side o^the earl. In 1264, he gathered his followers 
together, came down upon the king at Lewes, in 
Sussex, and uttorly defeated him. At the end of the 
day Henry had boon made prisRncr, and his eldest son 
E<lward surrendered himself soon after. For ratlw'r 
more thiln a year Earl Simon ruled England. He sum- 
moned the towns to send representatives for the first 
^iqje to parliament. He wdshed that people of every 
IdRd, the great landowners, the clergy, the small lan^ 
, owners, and the townsmen, should all be able to say 
fcg thensStes in parliament what they wan^d. As a 
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political verse-miter of the dlEij expressed it^.thh 
community of the realm wa# to be consulted, and «t 
Tras to lip known wh%t was thought by«the natiqp 
as a whole. This is exactly what we tty to do now. 
Whenever there is a general election, the ^nation 
chooses men who can go to parliamdht and say what 
the nation itself wishes to have 'done. Then, after 
that, it is the business of wise men who make up 
what is called the government to find out how it is. 
to be done. 

8. Battle of Evediam and the ’Death of Earl 
Simon. — Earl Simon meant to rule well ; but once 
more the jealousy of the barons was too strong for 
him. Young Edward, the king’s eldest son, was wise 
and able beyond his years, and he watched the spread 
of this jealousy. He resolved to make his escape. 
One day he suggested to his keepers to ride races 
for their.amusement as well as his own. When their 
horses were thoroughly tired, he rode off on his 
fresh one, and was soon out of sight. Most of the 
barons flocked to his standard. Earl Simon was at 
Evesham. From the top of the church to-ycr he 
saw the prince approaching. ‘ pommend your soul^ 
to God,’ he said to th» fiuthful few who were around 

' t 

him, ‘ for our Iwdies arh the prmct“’s.’ His little army 
was overpowered. The earl was slain and. his Ixxly 
was shamefully mTjtilated. After a while alf further 
resistance was overcome. The king’s autliority was 
restored, and up to his death in lj272 no njiai^ 
ventured to raise a hand against him. ' * • ' • 
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CHAPTER XI. 

(EDWAKD I., 1272.) 

ft The Bvlfrof Edward L inEnglaacL—HesTy’s SOD, 
Edward L, was a«veiy different man from his father. 
He was great enough'and wise enough to carry out 
the work which Earl Simon had begun. He allowed 
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^np foreigners to thiust Englishmen out of places of 
•a^ithority oil the soil of England. He made^<\ 
promises with the intention of breaking them. He 
^tSTomufelQ himself with the best and wisest coun* . 
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flellors that he could fiud. Wige as his counsellors, 
were, he did not trust in thenj alone. He thought^ 
as Ear! Simon had thought, that what was fiitendea 
for the gtvod of all ^lould be submitted to thrf' 
-counsel of all. He did not for a long time summon 
a parliament in which all classes of n^^n were found ; • 
but he summoned just those m^n who knew any- 
thing about the matter he*wanted advice on. In 
this way he became a great lawgiver, because he 
never made a law without hearing what those people , 
had to say whom the law principally concerned. In 
his hands England prospered as it had never done 
before. Edward kept the peace well, and in his 
days the barons did not dare either tp oppress the 
freeholder and the citizen, or to resist the autho- 
rity of the king. 

2. The Conquest of Wales. — Edward enjoyed thef 
sight of a people living peacefully and orderly. He 
fancied that the best thing that could happen to 
people who were not under his rule would be to be 
brought under it. Of all the Britons who were 
found on the south of the Solway Firth, at the 
coming of Hengist and Horsa, those of North Wales 
only still retained their independence under their own* 
princes, though even tl^re the princes acknowledged 
the superiority of the English King. Edv/ard re- 
solved to make this sui^eriority felt as a reahautho- 
rity. Two princes in succession resisted the attempt^ 
Edward overpowered them, and united the hills 
round Snowdon to his English kingdom.: He show8d * 
'hi? infant son to the Welsh, and offered tlie child fq 

them as their prince. From that time Jjjbe eldest 

I • ' • 
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• 9^ of the English' kings has always home the title 

• ©4 Prince of Wales. • 

41k 



. *3. Edward's Interference in Scotland.— Wales 
'a small ^odntry, and its conquest was not very hard* 
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• . . 
Later in his reign Edward attempted a more 

cult task, Alexander III.,« King of •Scotland, ^pll • 
with his horse over a high cliff on ^he coast 
Fife. H& was taken up dead, and his grand-daughter, 
l^nown as the Maid of Norway was sent for to suci^eed 
him. The poor child died before she reached Scot- 
land, and as there were none but distant relations 
to claim the Crown, it seemed likely that there 
would be a bloody civil war to decide who was to 
wear it. To avoid this the Scots called in Edwards 
to acb as umpire between the claimrfhts. The two 
cliief competitors were John Balliol and Edbert Bruce. 
Edward summoned the leading men of Scotland to 
meet him under the walls of Norbam Castle by 
the Tweed. Before he would give his decision he 
asked them a question. Would the future king of 
Scotland accept the king of England as his Lord 
Paramount or superior, and do homage to him, 
and swear to be his man, as John had sworn to the 
pope, and as the dukes of Normandy had sworn to 
the kings of France? The demand was not alto- 
gether without foundation. In the days of Edward, 
the son of Alfred, the Scots were in fear of the 
Danes, and their king had, as* we ^re told, chosen 
that Edward as their Sfither and lord. They did not 
always behave like very dutiful sons. Whqp they did 
not want anything from England, and when the 
king of England was weak, they gave him no respect or 
obedience. When the king of England was stropg^ 
the Scots were forced to acknowledge fiiasuperiorjjby. 

' fffenry II. was the last who had enforced the claim. 
Kichard I. had abandoned it. The Scefe now-qp- 
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knowledged the claim again. Diward declared John ' 
Balliol to be the true heir of 'Alexander.* Qalliol ac- 
cordingly did homage Jx) Edward, and was crowned 
Ifjng of (Gotland. , 

4. Edward snhdnes Sooflaad. — In the time* of 

# 

Edward the Elder, the submission oV the Scots did 
not bring with it any strong duty df obedience. The 
England of the Edward who now reigned was far 
stronger than the England of those earlier days, and 
Edward I. meant his superiority to be marked by tho"! 
submission of Scotland to the English Courts of Law. 
When men went to law in Scotland, those who lost 
their cause asked that it might be heard again in 
England, and Edward insisted that it ’‘should be as 
they asked. The Scots were very angry. They 
declared that they had. never meant anything of thp 
kind. Bather than submit they forced Balliol to 
lead thejn in war against England. Edward was 
wrathful when he heard the news of what he called 
rebellion. He marched to Scotland, overpowered 
Balliol, and deposed him. He left Scotland to be 
ruled by English governors, and he carried off that 
stone on which the Scottish kings had always been 
crowned at Scone, andt which now is to be seen under 
the coronation chair of the sovereign of Great 
Britain in Westminster Abbey. The fable ran 
that it was the very stone on which Jacob laid his 
head when he saw^the angels ascending and desCend- 
.ing at Bethel. Scotsmen boldly prophesied that 
vi^erever that stone was found kings of Scottish 
blood would reign. Three centuries later their 
descendants boasted that the prophecy been 
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fiflfiUed in the accession of a Scottish king to the 
throne of Ei^land. 

e 5. Besistanoe of William Wallace, y- Edward 
fished to rule Scotland fairly and justly. ' But it is 
impossible to rule a nittion fairly and justly when it 
is determined not to be ruled at all. Englishmen 
were sent to keep order ^and many of them ill-treated 
the Scots. A Scot, named William Wallace, was 
insulted by some of them. He gathered his friends 
and attacked them in return. By-and-by all Scotland 
was in insurrection. Wallace gathered an army and 
brought it to the north end of a narrow bridge near 
Stirling. The English despised him, and began to 
cross over the bridge. When half of them were over, 
Wallace attacked those who had reached the north 
bank before the rest could press over the bridge to 
help them. Wallace gained a complete victory, 
drove the English out of Scotland, crossed the border 
and plundered and burnt English houses in North- 
umberland. Edward and the English were very 
angry. In Scotland Wallace was regarded as a true 
patriot. In England he was held to bo no better 
i;han an in&mous Q>bber. Edward again invaded 
Gotland, where Wallace had few except foot soldiers 
to oppose to him, and these h*e gathered together at 
Falkirk. He formed them in a ring with their pikes 
stretched out before them. Englishmen had by this 
timeTearnt the use of the bow which had done such 
service to the Normans at Hastings. They boasted 
’that an Ehglishman’s cloth-yard shaft was longj^, 
and his bpw stronger, than that of any other nation. 
Qd' evdiy village green the small landowner learnt 
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to shoot at the butts. About a century later a greh.t 
poet pointed it out as the mark of one of these smdll 
landowners that ‘ in hie hand he bore a nfighty bow^.* ^ 
At Falkirk the flight of English arrows cleared agj?p 
in tlie Scottish ranks. The Efiglish horsemen ^^ashed 
in ; and the brave Scotsmen died grimly where they 
stood. Before long all further resistance was put 
down. Wallace^'s rule was at an end. He fled, and 
remained in hiding till ho was captured some years 
later. ^ It is said that he was betrayed by a Scot^ 
named Menteith who gave a signal to tlyj English 
soldiers by turning the loaf on the table with the 
bottom uppermost. For a long time it was held to 
be an insult to any one of the name oV Menteith to 
turn a loaf the wrong way in his presence. Wallace 
jwas taken to London and brutally executed on Towe<r 
Hill as a traitor. Englishmen and Scotsmen can 
join now.in honouring the memory of one who fought 
bravely for his native land. Edward united Scotland 
with England, and directed that Scottish representa- 
tives should take part in the English Parliament. 

6. The Confirmation of the Charters. — The English 
parliament had become, in the midst of the struggle 
with Scotland, what it has ever since •been. In 1295 
the first complete parliament met. Either then, or at 
least not long afterwards, the parliament wf£s ^divided 
into two Houses. The barons with the bishops and 
abbots formed the^House of Lords, whilst the men 
chosen by the counties and towns formed the House«of 
G^mons. Edward found that if he was to exp^t 
money froni parliament for his wars, he mu^ promise 
never to take money without the consent bf pap-,. 
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Mialnent, and in 1297 iie swore to articles known as the 
Cdhfirmatlon of the Charters, in which he promised to 
• levy no more money without a grant from prrliarnent. 
At the same time that Edward was obliged to give way 
’to^pfirh’ imentjhe found Rimsclf strong enough to resist 
the clergy. The pope gave orders tliat tlie chrgy 
should not pay taxes to kings, who were only laymcm. 
Edward did not get in a passion as Henry II. had done 
when Becket displeased him, but quietly let the clergy 
know that if they did not pay taxes he should not 
protect them. The consequence was that if a clergy- 
man was robbed the judges refused to punish the 
thief, and the clergy discovered that it was safer for 
them to pay taxes. The clergy after this always 
brought their complaints to the king and the 
parliament, instead of separating themselves from 
them. Every one saw that Edward would do his 
best to do what was just, and the clergy therefore 
did not find as much support in the people as lluy 
had in the time of Henry II. and Becket. 

7. Else of Robert Bruce. — Scotland would have 
notliing to do with Edward’s government, however 
good it might be. The Scots wanted to manage 
thair own aftairs without lum.^’ The nation found a 
•new leader in Kobert Bruce, the grandson of one of 
the competitors at Norham. Bruce was hardy and 
audacious. In the church of Dumfries he stabbed 
Com 3 m, another of the competitors. ‘ I doubt,’ he 
. as he ruiihed from the sacred building, * I have 
, *sl^ the red Comyn.’ ‘ I will make sure,’ was tkS 
•reply of cz\^ of his followers, who wenS into the 
.. ^tihreh and completed the murder. It was just the 
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sort of thing which would rouse Edward’s rightedus*' 
indignation. Before he could reach Sdbtlmd, Bnlce 
had beei;^ crowned at Scone, though •the ancient 
otone was no longer there. Edward’s troops, hcw- 
ever, were masters of the Country. By his^prders, 
the countess of Buchan, who had placed the crown 
on Bruce’s head, was seized^nd imprisoned in a cage, 
like a captive bird, high up on the walls of Berwick. 

The Scottish troops were easily routed. 
Scottish leaders were sent to the blpck or to the 
gallows. In 1307 Edward set forth in person to 
complete his work by the destruction of Bruce him- 
self. For good or for evil the old man’s work was 
done. The noblest of our English ‘kings died in 
Burgh-upon-Sands, near Carlisle. In England he 
had been a wise and firm ruler, striving to give to 
every man his due. His hand had been heavy upon 
Scotland, and by all Scotsmen he was long regarded 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant. Yet even in his dealings 
with Scotland he had meant to do well. 


CHiPTEE XIL’ 

(EDWABD n., 1307. EDWARD IH., 1327^, , 

1. Edward II. .and Eobert Bruce. — There' have 
been good kings and bad kings in oiyr history, but. 
^ward II. was the only one of our kings who did 
not even ty to do in some way the work pf a king. 
Edward II. cared for amusements and* jebis, and 
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‘Measure of every "kind, but he let public affairs 
alone. ^e«wa8 joking; mth an unworthy favourite 
^named Pig's Gaveston whei^he ought to. have been 
jfoveming England. For a time tfle Fng1ic>i 
seldiers whom his great father had trained held 
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Scotland down. Bruce fled, through adventure after 
.^venture, from one Highland hiding-place to an- 
*other. Whenever he saw a chance, he dashed 
upon the English. But for a long time he was 
^Iwayvforded to fly after a moment’s success. There . 

o 
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is a story that, as he lay sleepless on his bed (n 
utter despair of success, he watched a spider spring- 
ing forward six times to attach its threa<^^ to a wall^ 
apd failing every time. The seventh time the 
spider succeeded. Bruce dojtermined to try once 
more. This time he was at last silccessful. Eng- 
land was weakened by Edward’s felly. The English 
nobles had risen against him, and when Englishmen 
were quarrelling with one another they had no time 
to oppose Bruce in Scotland. One fortress after 
anotheir was taken, till Stirling alone of all the 
Scottish fortified towns remained in the l&eping of 
an English garrison. 

f. Bannockburn. — After this evex Edward II. 
could no longer look on carelessly. In 1314 he led 
a mighty army to the help of the garrison in Stirling. 
Bruce met him at Bannockburn close by the town. 
Bruce was as wary as he was bold. ‘ Well skilled to 
rule the fight,’ he dug pits in front of his army, placed 
■ sharp stakes upright in them, and covered them over 
with turf supported by sticks. The horses of the 
proud English knights galloping over the ground, 
broke through the turf and plunged into the pits. 
The whole army of Edjyard was' thrown into confu- 
sion. The Scots fought heartily for their native 
country. Suddenly, over the brow of p hill, a 
number of servants appeared, who were mistalce'n by 
the dispirited English for another army. Edward and 
his brilliant array of nobles and knights turned and 
.fled. From that time forward there were many w^s 
between England and Scotland ; but Scotland never 
again ran any serious risk of being conqueVed. 
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' • 8. THe End of tbb Beign of Edward XL — For sorue 
years loiter Edward fl. remained on the throne, 
doing no good to any one. ^ven his wife joined his 
^emies, and with general assent dethroned hiip, 
ap0 r^e his eldest son king as Edward III. Not 
long afterwardf Edward 11. was brutally murdered 
af Berkeley Castldl ^ 
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, 4. Causes of the Hundred Years War. — In the 
* reign of Edward III. began what is usually knowfl^ 
as the Hundred Years’ War with Fraqce, because, 
though ilMid not continue for all that period without 
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stopping, fighting stopped very sMdom, and then mdy 
for a very few years, till’a hundred ypars w«.e 
over. The beginning of the war was caicsed by tw) 
tilings. In the first place, the king of England still 
possessed lands in the part of'France called G^dtiy. 
round Bordeaux, and the king of France coveted a 
country where the people talked ‘ French, though it 
had never been subject to any of his fiuuily before. 
In the second place, the French king wished to ob- 
tain ppwer in Planders, the western part of that “ 
country which is now known as the kingdom of 
Belgium. At that time it was very important to 
England that Flanders should not be in the power 
of the French king. It was full of great manufac- 
turing towns, such as Ghent and Bruges, where wool 
was made into cloth, and as there was no calico made 
then, or cotton goods of any kind, woollen cloth was 
even more wanted in the time of Edward III. than 
it is now. These towns, therefore, were in those 
days very much what Manchester and Leeds are in 
our time. In England there were no such places. 
Not only were there no great towns, but the country 
was very different from what it is now. There war 
h. much larger tract of open land without hedges, 
over which strayed large flocks of sheep, just as they 
do now in Australia ; and many Englishmen, lived 
and grew rich by shearing these sheep and sending 
the wool to be made into cloth in Inlanders, as the 
Australians now send their wool to be made into 
xfioth at Leeds, and the Americans and^others send 
cotton to ‘'be made into calico at NDmehester. 
Englishmen were therefore afraid lest the French 
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> should conquer these towns, and stop their 
tsade Bngland. * 

, • 6. EdWRrd’s Claim to the ^renoh Throne. — ^Edward 

^wever was not content to fight for the Trade wi^ 
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Flanders. He declared that he was himself the 
.lawful king of France, because his mother had been 
• •tl^B sister of* the last king, whilst the king wl^*. 
, now reigned in France, Philip VI., was only the last 
king’s ^oufius The French that a woman could . 
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not rule in France; nor could *any man have any 
right to rule there through Ifis mother. * What they 
really car^ about was ^t they should he ruled by, 
a Frenchman, and not by an Englishman. In fac^ 
what was good for France wasigood for England teo. , 
It could only bring harm to EnglisbSoien that thou- 
sands of them should kill and be ' killed in order to 

r 

make Frenchmen obey a foreigner. They might 
win battles and be talked of at home ; but they were 
sure to fail in the end. War is sometimes a duty, % 
but a war of this kind is wicked and''ruinous. If 
Edward had been content to fight for the Independ- 
ence of Flanders, he would have been able to have 
ended his war by a peace which wduld probably 
have lasted a long time. By fighting for the crown 
of France, he engaged in a war which could not 
end till the English were driven out of France. 

6. Tl^ Battle of Crecy and the Siege of Calais. — 
Edward’s first victory was in a sea-fight at Sluys, 
where 30,000 Frenchmen were slain or drowned. ' 
After a little time Edward III. gained a still greater 
victory at Crecy. Just as the English at §enlac 
continued fighting on foot with axes, though the^ 
Normans had long aga learned to fight on horso 
back, so the French at Crecy (1346) continued to 
fight on horseback after the English had learned 
to fight on foot with the bow, though the English 
knights and gentlemen stili fought on horseback. 
The French indeed h^ a number of Genoese arche^,, 
Ji^t the French gentlemen on horseback despisfid* • 
every one T(ho fought on foot. A shower came on , 
and wet the bow-strings of the Genoese*wcheir8,-qp 
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they were not ready to use their weapons, 
^hi^p VI. called out 40 his gentlemen to ride in 
^mongst\l||e8e poor Genoese ^chera and tp cut them 
down, as if they were mere useless lumber.* The Eng- 
fiah bowmen kept th^ir bows in cases till the rain 
was dver. They were free men long accustomed to 
s^oot strongly anck steadily at the mark. Do^vn went 
those gay and gallant French horsemen before the 
pitiless shower of arrows, and the English kni^ts 
charging amongst them completed the victory. The 
King’s eldest son, the Black Prince as he waS called, 
bore himSelf nobly on tliat day, boy as he was. Once 
during the fight some one, who saw him luird pressed, 
called on Edward to send him aid. * No,* said 
Edward, ‘ let the boy win his spurs.’ The spurs were 
the mark which distinguished the knights from the 
^ower ranks, or from those who were only learning 
to fight. Not long after the battle of Creqy, Edward 
besieged Calais. He did not take it for eleven ' 
^months. When there was no longer anything to eat' 
in the town, the chief citizens came out to beg for 
mercj, with cords in their hands, to show that they 
W'cre ready to be hanged. The king showed mercy 
*to them, but hp turned almost every Frenchman out, 
df Calais and filled it with dSnglishmen, so that it 
remainejji an English town for more than 200 years. 

7T The Battle of Poitiers. — ^Ten years after the 
Battle of Crecy, the Black Prince won for himself 
another great victory at Poitiers. Philip VI. had 
*<^ed, and his son John was by that time king ^cf^ 
France. He ordered his knights to chaise up a lane 
|t- thc^eifd of which was the small army of the Black 
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Prince, but he did not know thkt on either eid^ 
the lane there were Englifh archers •behind th^ 
hedges til} the arrows ^began to fly. A%tfiehorse% 
were stmdk down, those behind fell over them as 
they lay on the ground in that narrow space. In* a ^ 
moment the proud French army wak in confusiop. 
The Black Prince charged, and* the victory wds 
complete. King John himself was taken prisoner. 

8. Chivalry. — It was the duty of a knight to fight 

bravely. It was also his duty when the battle was 

over to*treat knights and gentlemen wil!h gentleness 

and mercy. The word Chivalry, which m^s that 

which befits a knight, is still used whenever a man 

who is strong employs his strength to hSlp those who 

are weak, more especially to help and protect a 

woman. After the battle the Prince led John to his 

•> 

own tent, and set him down to the dinner provided 
for himself. Then he stood behind his chair and 
waited on him like a servant. Conduct of this kind 
is the best thing of which we hear in those fierce' 
days. Unfortunately gentleness vras not shown to 
all alike. It was not thought at all necesstyry to 
treat kindly any one who was not a knight or a, 
gentleman. The English used their strength to 
plunder and destroy. * Poor French peasants hai 
their cottages burnt, their little store of money 
carried off, their vine-trees cut down, thefr com 
reaped or trodden under foot. On one occasion, som6 
years later, a town named Limoges, in which thp 
^sfddiers had refused to surrender, was ^ven over to* 
destruction .by the Black Prince himself, and the 
.brave warrior, who was usually so gentle, kxiked 
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eald^ on whilst ol(l*men and innocent citizens were 
tgnituly slaiih In French a bitter hatred arose against 
^e name Englishman, whlfth has only dned out m 
our own time after 500 years have passed hway. « 
*•9. The Peace of •Bretigny. — Even the better 
&ghshmen thimselves felt some shame for the 
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demnation of their wickedness. *' Edward made 
with France. By the Treaty of Bretigny aconsideit- 
able partpf France to be his, and«^enchme9 
were to psty large sums of money to him. ^ ■ 

10. Labourers. — No one is ever the better ' 

• * * *• 

for robbery. Englishmen had been* in the habit of 
gaining riches by plunder, and iftoney which is got 
without hard work is usually spent far too easily. 
The peace put an end to the chance of robbing 
Frenchmen, but it did not put an end to the, 
expensive habits which had come to all sorts of people 
•in England. Instead of trying to live moire quietly 
and less extravagantly, Englishmen now began to try 
to get as much as they could from their neighbours. 
There was one class of people who suffered much. 
For a long time the land had been cultivated, not by 
labourers who work for a certain sum of money, but 
by serfs, or villeins, as they were then called. These 
villeins were men who had cottages, and lands of 
' their own to cultivate. At one time they had not 
been badly off. As there was not much money in 
the country, many of them had paid rent ncif. with 
money, but with work. They had clone a certaiq 
number of days’ work*for their landlord instead of 
giving him a certain ifumber of pounds or shillings. 
For some time, however, most of these villeins had 
paid money instead of working. It was now found 
that the landlords jvho had come back from Franfte 
tried to make the villeins do more work than they hg.4 
,Jieen accustomed to do, and even to i6ake those*of 
them do work who had not been obliged to work 
for many years. Besides these villeins \!ieve were 
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•lib of Edwardlll. a great many free labourers 

'who' wor^d'for monej^ as they do now. These, 
.teo, were hardly treated an(i forced to ifork very 
hyd for very little pay. * > 

• , , 41. The Black Death. — ^Whilst the Tilleins and 
la^urers were fumbling, a terrible disease swept 
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over*l?n*glaTi(l. It was called the Black Death, and 
csnised more destruction than any plague which has 
gij^ce destroyed men. Wo cannot tell exactly how 
'.m^y died, but it is supposed by some that at least. 
, one half of the people perished. This fearful death 
bi^ughi B^e hope to the serfs and labourers woo 
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remained alive. It is true that? the rich died • 

as the poor; but the land did not diet There ws 
just as mpch work to Ije done as before, just as muqji , 
Q?m to b^ reaped or sheep to be shorn, and only h^f 
as many reapers or shearers to do it. Instead of a 
master finding more men than he Wanted, he* could 
not find enough. The labourers «naturally asked ibr 
more money than they had had before, and the 
villeins finding their work was more wanted, were less 
inclined to give as much of it as they had given before,^ 
The landlords, however, chose members of parliament, 
and the villeins and labourers did not. *The land- 
lords, being in Parliament, made there what laws they 
pleased. One of the new laws made* by them was 
known as the Statute of Labourers. By it any labourer 
was to be punished who asked for more wages than 
he had had before the Black Death. No wonder the 
labourers were very angry at being cheated in this way. 
A preacher named John Ball went about telling them 
not only that they had a right to as much as then? 
labour was worth, but that there ought to be no more 
landlords. He was always repeating two linear— 

When Adam delved and Eve span ^ 

Who was tl^en a gentleman 

till the villeins and labourers were ready to do any- 
thing. t 

12. The Last Days of Edward III. — It VaS not 
only the labourers who were dissatisfied. War with 
France broke out again, and the best leaders of tjif 
JCnglish were now dead. Edward III. lost bis sei^ieB. 
in his old .age, and was unable either to fight or, 
govern. The Black Prince was in ill-he{fi{h.* Th^re 
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new French* *king, Charles V., who was too 
' prudent Jo fight great'* battles. Step by step the 
English lost most of the land they had in France. 
The English nobles thought it would be a' fine thing 
• .tp*rob the cler^, as they could no longer rob the 
French ; and the king’s second son, called John of 
Gaunt, that is to d!ay, of Ghent, the town in Flanders 
where he had been bom, cried out loudly that the 
clergy should have no more power in England, and 
began to turn them out of the offices which they 
held in the government. It seems strange now that 
all the offices in the state should be filled by the 
clergy, and that a bishop should be Lord Treasurer 
to look after ‘the king’s money, or Lord Chancel- 
lor to decide lawsuits. But in those days no one 
who was not a clergyman knew enough to do any- 
thing which needed the exercise of a man’s brains, 
and there was good sense enough still in England 
^^o remember this. The Black Prince, sick and 
wasted as he was, appeared in parliament and de- 
clared against his brother. The Good Parliament, 
as it was called, turned off some of John of Gaunt’s 
^riends who had been getting money by cheating the 
kmg and the nation, and put 'the bishops back into 
office. But the Black Prince did not live long 
enoijgh^to do more. When he died, John of Gaunt 
did again as he liked, and soon after Edward III. 
died also. All the conquests of the early part of the 
ccign had come to nothing, and Englishmen who had 
set out to rob Frenchmen were trying to rob one 
another. Warlike glory, when it does not come from 

B^lf-defencei or from an attempt to protect the weak 

j 
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against the strong, is like the apples which wer^ohee. 
fabled to grow by the Dead Sba. Outwardly they w^e ' 
fair to lopk on, but th^y ttimed to dust,a&d ashes 
the mouth. 


CHAPTER Xin. 


(bichard II., 1377.) 



TUB KINO AND HIS COVNCTl. 


1. The Inanrreotion of the Feasants. — The reign 
K)f Richard II. brought more trouble*. ' lie was<the 
son of the- Black Prince, and though he T^as only ten ' 
years old it was hoped that he would'^be 'like his 
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. biW when he grew up. At first England was ruled 
' bjf his unclesy and chiefijsby John of Gaunt. The war 
■^ent on, iJh^ every year some French towns^were lost, 
*and the EngUsh armies, instead of bringing home 
.sptil from abroad, cost, much money. Heavy taxes 
‘were lAid on to •pay the expense. If the poor had 
coinplained before of their hard treatment from the 
rich, they complained fuuch more now. The tax- 
gatherers did not find it easy to collect the money. 
At last one of them went into the house of Wat 
Tyler, a Keittish man, and insulted his datghter. 
Wat Tyler killed the man. Thousands of villeins 
rose in rebellion. They asked that the new taxes 
should be putdown, and that there should be no more 
bondage, that is, that no one should be obliged to work 
for his landlord without being paid. But they did 
dot ask quietly and firmly. They were angry and 
ignorant, and they did exactly what angry and igno- 
rant men always do. They threw everything into 
infusion. They burnt the rolls of parchment on 
which wore written the account of the services which 
they were bound to render to the landlords. They 
murde'rcd the law'yers who had argued against them 
m the law-eourjts that they yere bound to render 
tHeso serMces. A large bo^ of them, with Wat 
Tyler at their head, at last reached I^ondon. Young 
Kicbtifd>was only sixteen, but he rode boldly out to 
meet ^heba. He promised to free them from bondage. 
Those to whom he spoke were satisfied, and many 
wrat homer* But it is impossible to satisfy a 
whole mob. A yelling crowd rushed through the 
streets ot Loudon, seized on the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and cut ofif his bead. Others of ibe, 
great lords were put to death in the same'W^y.' 
Young Richard was the only one in tl^e* court wl^o 
was not frightened. Wat Tylerwasin Smithfieldatthe 
head of thousands of his follovi^rs. The boy-king rode 
up to meet him. Wat Tyler spoke threatening words, 
and Walworth, the Mayor of Londen, slew him with his 
dagger. At once there was a shout for vengeance. 
Richard rode boldly forward. ‘ I am your king. I 
will be your leader,’ he said. The peasants had no 
complSint to bring against the boy. They believed 
that he would free them from bonddige, as he 
promised once more to do. They went peaceably 
home as the others had done. Riots^ however, and 
disturbances spread through the country. At last 
the gentlemen took heart and attacked the peasants. 
The poor men had no proper arms, no order, no 
knowledge of war. They were flaughtered in thou- 
sands. ' The king was not allowed to fulfil his 
promises even if he had wished to do so. The 
villeins were thrust back into bondage. They were 
called on to fulfil their task of unpaid work for their 
landlords, and life seemed to them as hopeless as it 
had seemed before. ]Qut it was not Ipng before better 
times came. The landlords found out that nothihg 
was to be gained by making men work wl]^o did not 
want to work, and gradually most of thef*^fileins 
were set free. These freemen who worked 'willin^y 
for pay worked much harder than the villeins 
];iad done when they had been made-*to work^for, 
nothing. ^ 
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2. John Wyclifi — ^The landlords had their way. 
however, for a little time. They had foTee on their 
side. There was one man in England, however, whc 
had been lor some time trying to teach men that there 
is something better than foi^. John Wyclif waa a 
learned priest. He began by arguing against the 
power of the pope in England. The pcfpes had long 
ceased to do any good in England, and all that was 
known of them was that they were always asking 
for Eijglish money, and trying to help their Italian 
friends by giving them church offices i;;^ England. 
In the reign of Edward III. and Richard II. laws 
were made by the English Parliament to stop this. 
Wyclif argued against the pope in this affair. Then 
he argued against the wealth and power of the clergy. 
Clergymen, he said, ought to preach and visit tbe 
poor. Unless they did their duty they had no right 
to so much money. Wyclif translated the Bible, and 
sent out a number of men called the Poor PrieA<i, 
to explain it to the people. The great poet 
Chaucer, who lived at this time, is thought to have 
had Wyclif in his mind when he describedm good 
priest, and told how he taught the doctrine cf 
Christ and of his a1)ostle6, but followed it fisst 
himself. By-and-by Wyclif attacked some of the 
doctrines which were then believed in the Ghufch. 
He found people o^^ different kinds to support him. 
In the first place there were those who learnt to 
believe what he taught. These peojde were called 
‘Lollards, from a word which means to sing, just da if 
they had been called Psalm-singers. In the second 
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plac§ -he was ^supported \ff great noblemen, who were 
very pleased to hear him say that clergymen ought 
not to have Aoney unless the^ did their dijly. What 
W;^clif meant was that the clergymen ought to do 
t hrir. duty. Wtat the great noblemen meant was 
iliat they ought to^take the clergymen’s money away 
from them, without trying to make them do their 
duty. For some time Wyclif seemed to be prosper- 
ing. But there were two things against him. 
Printing had«not yet been discovered, so that» Bibles 
were verygexpensive, as each copy had to be written 
out, and even if poor people could have aflForded to 
buy them, tlu^ had never been taught to read. Then, 
again, the great gentlemen had been frightened by 
the insurrection of the peasants. They had thouglit 
it a fine thing to take away the money of the clergy- 
men because they did not do their duty, witliout 
really caring whether they did their duty or not. 
'/hey had now found out that the peasants could ask 
gentlemen whether they had been doing their duty, 
and whether they really cared for anything except 
for money and enjoyment. The consequence was 
that they did not care to listen any longer to a 
nf.in like Wyclif, and that tligjy began to look upon 
him as a disturber of the peace, lie was pre- 
vented from teaching at Oxford, and forced to go to 
his pjarifih at liUtterworth, where he died not long 
after. 

• * 3. Eichsirtl II. and his Uncles.- -The rest of the 
reign of Kichard II. was taken up with a long 
struggle Ter power, between the king on the one 
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side, and his ancles, supported by some of the great . ' 
nobles, on the other. Bichard, when*l^ reached 
manhood, ‘showed that^ he could sometimes be asy « 
cool and daring as he had been on the day when ht^ 
&ced Wat Tyler and his fbob. ^‘Tell le-. 
suddenly said to his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 

‘ how old I am.* ‘ Your HighnessJ^ was the answer, 
is in your twenty-second year.* ‘Then,’ said the 
king, ‘ I am surely of age to manage my own affairs,* 
and hejturned his uncles out of the cpuncil. But 
he did not know how to use the government when 
he had it. His only idea of being a king was that 
it gave him plenty of money to spend. His uncles 
did not know what to do with power any better than 
he did. Sometimes they were strong enough to seize 
the government, and to put Eichard’s chief coun-w 
cillors to death. Sometimes he was strong enough 
to seize . the government, and to put his chief 
opponents to death. He had one of his uncles}^ 
the Duke of Gloucester, murdered ; and had another 
great nobleman, the Earl of Arundel, executed. 
He seemed to be completely master of England. 

4. End of the Beign of Bichard II. — At last onlyt 
two of the great noblemen who had been Richard’s 
enemies were left. One of these was Thomas Mow- 
bray,, Duke of Norfolk. The other was of 

Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, the son of John of 
Gaunt, and in this way Eichard’s first cousin. ’The 
king had pardoned them, but he was very weH - 
pleased to hear that they had quarrelled, and th<S,t 
they intended to settle the quarrel, as man did in 
those days, by fighting. The fight was to take placb . 
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'a^ Coventry, and £fchard was there to see fair play. 
iu8t as the^ were goini' to begin, the king stopped 
the tight and banished thenkboth, Mowbmy for life, 
^nd Bolingbroke for ten years. As the^ had com- 
mitted no crime proved against them in any court of 
lajv," this was inost unjust. Before long, Richard 
acted more unjusfly stijl. John of Gaunt died, and 
Richard took possession of his lands, instead of 
allowing his son, the banished Bolingbroke, to have 
them. Honesty would have been a better^ policy. 
Every man in England who had any property at 
all, was afraid that if he died his son would be treated 
in the same way. Bolingbroke understood how many 
friends Richjfrd had made for him by this act of 
injustice. He sailed for England and landed in 
yorkshire, asking only for his father’s lands. Thou- 
sands flocked in to support him, and Richard was 
deserted. Henry then claimed the crown, and 
I^ichard, left without support, was obliged to give 
it up. He was thrown into prison. In those days 
there was but a short step for kings from the 
prison^ to the grave, and, like his great-grandfather, 
Edward II., Richard II. was murdered not long after 

hif? dethronement. • 

• • 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUSE OF LAHGASTEB. 

•.^ENRY IV..*ft99. HENRY V., 1413. HENRY VI., 1422.). 

- 1. Henry's Title to the Crown. — Henry IV., as 
B^lingbrojcfe was now called, was the first king of the 
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family known as the House of Lancaster, b^a^se * 
he inherited the duchy of Lkncaster frcftn his fathear,' 
John of Ghiunt. Sinca the accession o£ ilenry 
the custom had established itself, of placing on t^e 
throne the eldest son of the Inst king, or, if Im (he4 ■ 



HENRY IV. 


in his father’s lifeyme, as the Black Prince had dohe, 
the eldest son of the eldest son. St^l, though 
habit of choosing any one who was thought fit out 
the royal family had gone out, Englishn^n did not. 
consider that the government of a country Was to«be 
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loosed on as belonginlr to a king, in the same way that 
-a }^ouse or a field belonged to a man. They dethroned 
l^dward II.* ^d Bichard II. because they governed 
Tjadly. When Edward II. was dethroned, thfey put hie 
.eldest son in his place.* Bichard II. had no children. 
I'here Vas, howefer, an heir to the crown, nearer than 
Henry, by right of<jirthjin Boger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, who was the grandson of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, a son of Edward III., older than John of 
Gaunt. Henry IV. therefore reigned not by right 
of birth, but "because parliament had allowed him 
to take thd throne, very much as John had reigned. 
For this reason he was obliged to act more accord- 
ing to the wishes of parliament than the kings 
before him had done, because, if he did not, parlia- 
ment might dethrone him as it had dethroned 
ifichard. In many ways this was a good thing. 
The king could no longer do as he pleased, as Bichard 
hsid done, and could not take away men’s money or 
lands or banish them without trial. But parliaments 
are made of men, and three or four himdred men 
can do things as wicked and evil as one man can. 

2. l!aw made for the Bnming of Heretics. — ^At this 
time the men who naade up the parliament were still 
frightened lest there should be*another rebellion of 
the peasants. The Lollards were still preaching 
^gainft*<Sie doctrines believed by the church, and 
these jvho disbelieved the doctrines of the church 
were usually the same men who would have tried to 
■{Je^the serfs'from working for the landlords without 
being paid for their labours, and who would have liked 
lo as^iSeh harm to the landlords as they could. 
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Parliament, therefore, determined to try and^put; 
down the heretics — as tho^ were called who taught' 
a belief which was difif rent from that o^ tfie church— 
partly because they thought that heresy was doing 
harm, and, partly because they were afraid lest. £he 
heretics should want to take away the prot)erty of 
the gentlemen. For the first tinxi in English history, 
a law was made directing that heretics should be burnt 
alive. The bishops and all religious persons were 
convinced that any one who believed what was false i^ 
religion would suffer everlasting torments, even if he 
made a mistake honestly, and they therefore thought 
that they were doing a charitable thing in burning 
those who taught others to believe that which would 
bring such frightful consequences upon them. 

8. Bebelliou against Henry IV. — Henry’s reign* 
was a troubled one. The great nobles who bad done 
much to place him on the throne were not ready to 
obey him, and he had to be always ready to fight in 
order to keep them down. One great house, that of 
the Percies, was particularly dangerous to him. The 
heeid of that house was the Earl of Northumberland. 
His lands were on the borders which separate 
England from Scotland. It was hi^ business to see 
that no Scottish army and no Scottish band* of 
robbers crossed the Tweed, to bum Eng^sh houses 
and to kill English men. It was thereforen^essary ■ 
that he should have many armed men Untjer Iiis 
command, and it was easy to employ these armed 
men against the king. He made friendship with^tlT^' 
Scots, an(l some of that nation, together with Owen 
Gllendower, a powerful man in Wales, jai!he4 him^ in 
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* a* rebellion. A greflt battle was fought at Shrews- 
bury, where Northumlferland was defeated, and his . 
tSon Hari^, Hotspur was lulled. Heniy had not 
come to an end of his difficulties. Ehemy after 
^ enemy opposed him, • and he died a sad and worn 
out‘&an, afte/ a reign of fourteen years. 



KIN(* KICIIARD II 


K^K.II1I^(. iIRNKY OF MONMOUTH IN 

lAlLANl), 1399. 


* 4. fienryof Monmouth, Prince of Wales. — His son, 

^ JTenry of IJIonmouth, had been knighted by Richard 
•IJ. before llik father became king. He had fought . 
bravely at the battle of Shrewsbury. Hf was full of 
brelic^an^ there are stories about his wild conduct 
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when he was amusing himself. It is said that me t 
once threatened a judge named Gascoigne, and -th^t ' 
Gascoign^ sent him to prison. The sto^used to bg 
believed that, when Henry became king, he praised 
Gascoigne for doing justice, though he had himself . 
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been the sufferer. As however he really dismissed 
Gascoigne as soon as his lather died, it is to be feare^ ^ 
that he did not behave as well as has been suppose^.* 
6. Hemy V. makes War upon France. — The new 
king, Henry V., resolved to free himself i^oiUhtheap 
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.MJii^culties by imitat$ng Edward III. He thought 
thjit if a wariwas begun with the French the nobles 
^uld folloV, him instead of rebelling aga^st him. 
He therefore put forward a claim to the* crown of 
.France. As he was i),ot the eldest descendant of 
l^war& III., he* had no claim which any law-court 
in the world would have allowed ; but it happened 
that the king of France* Charles VI., was out of his 
mind, and that his nobles were quarrelling with one 
another. He was therefore able to set out with 
more diance *of success than Edward III. had had. 
He was hituself a good and upright man in other 
matters, and a brave and able general. His army 
was a strong t)ne, and Englishmen, who cared little 
whether the excuse for the war was good or not, were 
fuming to revenge themselves upon the French for 
having driven them out of the land in the former war. 

6. Siege of Harfleur and Battle of Aginconrt. — 
In 1415 Henry landed, and took Harfleur,* after a 
terrible siege. Sickness broke out in his army and 
swept away thousands who did not fear the face 
of an enemy. In spite of this he determined to 
inarch from Harfleur to Calais with the few men 
who remained V> him. At .^incourt his way was 
barred by at least fifty or sixty thousand French- 
men. Henry had at the highest reckoning but 
" nine^thbusand men with him, but he had no fear. 
The batltle was fought on October 25, the feast 

Saint Cjfispin and Saint Crispian. The night 
before, the ^^il of the feast, he overheard some one 
in his camp wishing that a few thousands of the 
Bt^ut i&en**who were idle in England had been with 
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them. ‘ No,’ said the king, would not have oh^ 
naan more.’ [These words of his have been put kito 
poetry by Shakspere ; — ^ * < 

, « No, my fair cousin : 

If we are marked to die, we^arc enongJi 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

TY\e f exvCT Tneii, t\ie greater ehare of Iwmoxut, 

God's will 1 I pray thee, wish nof one man more. 



ARCHERS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I whadoth feed upon my cost; 

• • • > • 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, . ' •. 

I am the most offending soul alive, 

No, frith, my coz, wish not a man from Eng]and. 
God's peace I 1 would not lose so great an IfonouT 
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As one man more, mbthinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have.^ O, do not wish one more 

This day is call’d the feast of drispian : , 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

*Will stand a tip- toe wbhn this 'lay is named, 

Tou&e h\m^t the name oi Ciispian. 

• He that shall live ^hls day, and sec old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighboure. 

And say — * To-morrow is Saint Crispian : ’ 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

Hut he’ll remember with advantages 

What fcjLts he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisburj’^ and Gloster, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

Thi.s story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered . 

Wc few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brotlicr ; be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

8haAl think themselves aoenrs’d they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fouglit wiyi us upon Saint Crispin’s da 3 '.] ’ 

• • 

^ . The battle of the next day was Crecy over again. 

TheFrqpf h horsemen, splendid in their bright armour 
and their gorgeous array, charged down upon the 
little English host. The ground was wet with rain, 
.andi<hc horses. Ijiboured heavily in the deep mud till 

tbe^ could move forward no longer. All the while 

• • 

* * The part ^hin brackets should be omitted if the class is 
not B#fllciently advanced to understand it 
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the English bowmen pomed' their arrows^ their^ 
cloth-yard shafts, amongst them, and* |he Englfshi 
horsemen broke in amongst them te finish the^r 
defeat. The ground was strewed with eleven thou- 
sand slain Frenchmen, ambngst whom wqre ! the’ 
noblest of the great men of France. 

7. The Siege of Bouen.-r-For' the moment there 
was little to be done. The English army had been 
large enough to win a victory, but it was not large 
enough to conquer France. Heiu*y returned to^ 
En g lan d. Two years later he came back to France. 
He took town after town. There was a long siege 
of Kouen. The townsmen were short of food, and in 
order that they might have all the food that was left 
for themselves they thrust out of their gates twelve 
thousand men, women, and children, who had coir.^ 
in for shelter ‘from the country round. Heiuy , 
cruelly, refused to let them pass. Day by day 
starvation carried off its wretched victims. Inside 
the town the misery was almost as great. At last 
the townspeople were driven by mere famine to sur- 
render, and Henry had gained possession of -a town 
the inhabitants of which hated him and his English. 

8. The last Yearsjof Henry ‘V’.— Henry cared not 
whether he was hated or not. The strong, brave, 
cruel man went on his victorious course^ 
thinking that hig evil deeds were preparing evil, if 
not for himself, for his children after him. Cotaquest 
was easy enough. The mad Freiich king could 
neither command an army nor rule a state. The 
French nobles were quarrelling with on^ another ae. 
bitterly as ever. Some years before the moit pov^er- 
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3 fill of .them, the Freiich^kiiig’s cousin, the Duke of 
Hhrgundy,^had murdered the king’s brother, the 
^uke of Orldkns. Now the ftiends of the* Duke of 
Orleans murdered the Duke of Burgundy, and tBe 
’.young^prince, tl^p eldest son of the king, looked on 
with approval whilst the deed was being done. The 
new Duke of Burgundy •joined Henry, in order that 
he might take revenge for his father’s murder. This 
gave Henry great advantage, and before long a treaty 
was signed by*which Henry and his successors were to 
be kings <jf France as soon as King Charles died. 
It was also agreed that Henry should marry the 
French king’s daughter Catharine. Not long after- 
wards Henry died, and Charles soon followed him to 
the grave. 

9. The English Buie in France. — The heir to all 
this bloodshed and glory was an infant, Henry VI. of 
England. The baby was crowned King of France in 
Paris, and a great part of France submitted because 
it could not help it. His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
a brave and able man, the brother of the late king, 
ruled •the north of France in the name of his 
infant nephew. To the south of the Loire king 
Charles’s son, known as CharlesVlI., was obeyed. The 
English however were w'inning town after town. At 
^last besieged Orleans. If that were taken 

Charles would hardly be able to resist much longer. 
The English believed that they would soon have 
. cwBrything own way. Happily violence cannot 
Tasf for ever. Armies might march backwards and 
•forwards aaydst blood and corpses for a tiifie, as if to 
^ead death and ruin amongst those whose only wish 
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is to be at peace were the only object worth living for. 
The time was now coming when this bloocj should tte 
required ac their handsv The England of Henry V.J* 
like the England of Edward HI., had been very strong 
because it was better goveriSed, and because naen* 
lived better and happier lives in it than elsewhere in 
Europe. But it had used its strength to oppress and 
not to help other nations. Therefore it was hated 
with a bitter hatred, a hatred which would make even 
the divided French strong to resist. They waited 
but for a word to rouse them against their tyrants. 

10. Joan Dare. — The word came, as it always 
does, when it was little looked for. Far away in 
Lorraine there was a young peasant girl, Joan 
Dare, known usually in England, by a carious mis- 
take, as Joan of Arc. She was pure and simple, and. 
utterly without learning. But she had a warm 
heart of pity, and as she saw around her the 
trampling of the English horsemen over the corn- 
fields, and heard the tales of woe and agony which 
reached her from every side, her soft woman’s breast 
was melted in pity for the realm of France.* The 
words of hope which rose within her seemed as 
though they came froih without. She fancied that 
she heard angels’ voices bidding her deliver her. 
native land, and telling her to go forth and Jiot to 
rest till Orleans was saved from the English,, and till 
Charles was crowned at Bheims, and anointed* with 
the holy oil which, as was then belieyied, had come 
down from heaven. ‘ I must go to the king,’ sSie 
said, ‘ even if I wear my limbs to my very knees. 
1 had far rather rest and spin by my mother s side. 
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for tUs is no work'of my choosing, bat I must go 
Mid ’do it, fed' my Lord ^lls it.’ Her &ther and her 
£:iends tri^ in vain to hinder her. At la%t she per> 
suaded a passing knight to take her to* the Idag. 
^My name,’ she said, when she was brought before 
him,* ^is Joan tSe Maid. The Heavenly King sends 
mb to tell you that^ou ^hall be anointed and crowned 
in the city of Bheims, and you shall be lieutenant of 
the Heavenly King, who is King of France.’ Charles 
had by this time lost all hope of gaining a .victory 
by human means, and he let her do as she wished. A 
suit of an&our was made for her, and she mounted 
her horse astride like a man, with a banner in her 
hand. Tbe*rade soldiers believed that she was 
indeed sent from heaven. They followed her 
„Yhere they would follow no one else. At her 
bidding they burst through the English army before 
Orleans, and entered the town in trinmph. 

11. Capture and Death of Joan. — From that mo- 
ment the English lost all chance of conquering 
France. The ^French had hope again, and hope 
gave them the courage which they had lost. The 
Jdaid noarched to Bheims. There, in her presence, 
Charles received the crown Of France. The Maid 
had done her work, and would gladly have gone 
back.i^ her home ; but the French soldiers did not 
think t^t they could conquer without her, and 
persuaded her to stay. A baser feeling sprang up 
il) the minds pf the commanders. They did not like 
tb Jiear all t£ie‘ praise given to the Maid and none to 
then)selve|. They left her in the midst* of a fight 

• * I 
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to be taken prisoner. The English who took her < 
treated her shamefully, 'if the Frtoch solSievs 
believed her to be a < saint, the English soldierr, 
believed her to be a witch, who had defeated them 
with the help of the devil.*" They carried hejf^ 
Bouen, and accused her of being a heretic, because 
she said that the voices which had bidden her go 
forth were sent by God. She was condemned to be 
burnt alive. She died ' declaring that the voices 
were from God. The last word which she spoke 
amidst the flames was ‘ Jesus.* An English soldier 
who was looking on was struck with terror. ‘ We 
are lost ! ’ he cried. ‘ We have burnt a saint ! ’ 

12. The Loss of Eranoe. — The English cause was 
indeed lost. They had no longer to fight only 
against the gay French nobles, but against the ' 
whole French people. The Maid had been a pea- 
sant girl^ and the French people, who had been first 
in her thoughts, rose as one man against its op- 
pressors. She had had, as she so often said, pity 
upon the realm of France. In thirty-one years 
after the death of Henry V. Calais was the only 
spot in France left to the English king. 

13. Weakness of Henry — ^Tbe English kiqg 

was Henry VI. Gentle and pious, but without, 
strength or wisdom, he could not even keep England 
in order, far less recover France. His subjects were * 
in that temper which usually makes people who 
have done wrong blame every one except themselvQ^, 
They were displeased when the king married), a 
French wife, Margaret of Anjou, and niade peace 
with France. They were more rightly' di^leascc^ 
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,• Hemy, not Snowing how to govern, let the 
- affaM of the kingdom Mb managed by men who used 
,^heir powH to enrich themselves. On« of these 
men, the Duke of Suffolk, was purticul&rly hated. 

accused of all^sorts of crimes and banished. 
As he was lea^ng England he was dragged out of 
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the ghj^ in which he was, and murdered. As in the 
time of Bichard II., the men of Kent were the first 
td rise. Putting Jack Cade at their head they 
onaiched te^,Londou. Happily, during the years 
• ^hich had passed since Wat Tiler’s rebellion, the 


• peasants ^ad ceased to be serfs. They were now 
^lee w^Uf and there was no longer any complaint 
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about bondage. Cade reached London, but his meii * 
took to robbing, and he \ras himself soon after killed. ' 

14, The Wars of fbe Boses. — Men .t^ho wanted, 
better government looked to one of the king’s 
kinsmen, the Duke of York, to help them. He wy 
descended from that Mortimer Who came* 'from 
Lionel, the son of Edward III., Who was older than 
John of Gaunt, the king’s great-grandfather. No- 
body, however, at first wanted to make the Duke of 
York king. They merely wanted hi m to govern’* 
instead of the king’s favourites. Before anything 
could be done the king went mad, and the lords in 
parliament named the Duke of York Protector, or, 
as we should say, Begent. If Henry had remained 
mad for the rest of his Ufe, the Duke of York might 
have gone on ruling in his name. Unfortunately •• 
Henry was sometimes mad and sometimes sane, and 
he was not much wiser when he was sane than when 
he was inad. The first time he was better he drove 
the Duke of York away from his presence. A war 
began, which is known as the Wars of the Boses, 
because the House of Lancaster had a red rose for 
its badge or mark, and the House of York a white 
one. There were many battles fought. Sometimes 
one side won and sometimes the other. At last the 
Duke of York claimed to be king by right of, birth. 
The queen was terribly angry, as this would take 
away the right of her only son. At a great battle 
at Wakefield the Duke of York wasjdefeated and 
slain. The queen had his head cut off and put over 
the gate ef York, with a paper crown rplaced in 
mockery upon it. He soon found an aven)j;er in 
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> liiB eldest son, Edward. The king’s party was 
' deflated in % bloody bdttle at Towton, and ^ward 
,diecame kiSg as Edward IV.* 
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of Henty VI. had been; but he had had other things 
besides his birth to help hlim. In thh^first pladb 
he was a* much better soldier than any one wh<f , 
on the Lancastrian side. In the second place, 
a very great number of people who did no^ c&rja. 
whether the king were of one family or anoiber, 
cared very much to have asking* who could really 
govern and keep order. We are so used to see order 
kept that it is hard for us to understand how diffi- 
cult it .was to do it in the time of the.Wars of the ' 
Boses. A few policemen are quite enough to keep 
many thousands of people peaceable, because only a 
very few people now think of making a disturbance 
if they do not get what they want at once. Nobody 
now is armed as a soldier unless he' wears the 
queen’s uniform, and is ready to obey the orders « 
of the officers set over him by the queen. In the 
time of. Henry VI. the great lords had a large 
number of armed followers, who were usually ready 
to do anything that their lords told them to do. 
Whenever there was going to be any fighting the 
lords gave out liveries, as they were called, which 
were what we should call soldiers’ uniforms. Th& 
word li/oery means sofhething delivered, and these 
liveries were coats delivered to the followers 'with ■ 
the lord’s particular mark. Coats of this’kjistd are 
still worn by footmen and coachmen, and do not do 
anybody any harm. Then, when two or three 
thousand coats were seen about with, life bear and* 
ragged staff worked on the front, people knew tlAt 
the great Bari of Warwick, who had don^ so much 
to help Edward IV. to the throne that he was ^nowft^ 
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as the King-maker, was going to fight somebody. 
Vhen the^*saw men -^ith a particular kind of knot 
jsrorked on their breasts, they knew that fhe Earl of 
Buckingham was going to fight somebody. Each 
gyeat lord thus had a little army of his own to dispose 
of, and was always ready to employ it. Peaceable 
persons, therefore* wished very much to have a king 
strong enough to put down all these little armies, 
and they thought that a king like Edward, who could 
win the battle of Towton, was much more likely to 
be able to^ut them down than a king like Henry VI. 
who was usually out of his mind. 

2. The Barons and the Kiddle Classes. — If these 
great lords hid contented themselves with marching 
about and fighting one another it would have been 
bad enough. What was worse than this was that 
they used their men to hurt innocent people. A man 
who had displeased a great lord was pretty sure to 
meet a band of ruffians. He would then be beaten 
or wounded, and he would be very lucky if he was 
not actually killed. If a great man coveted a house 
belonging to some one else, he sent to take it. A 
pertain John Paston, for instance, lived in Norfolk. 
O^e day when he was in London his wife looked out 
of a window and saw about a thousand men in 
armcjjoj, with guns and bows. They brought with 
them ladders and long poles with hooks at the end, 
to pull the house down, and pans with burning cools 
set fire te^jt if they could not pull it down. They 

• set to work first to break down the supports of the 

• room in which the lady was. They then\aade their 
my into ttie house, dragged the lady out by force, 
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broke open all the doors, and carried off ever3rtibiilg 
they could find. These men were ngt commdki 
robbers. *They were sent by a lord ttho unjustly. 
clSimed the house as his own. Many years after- 
wards the son of this Pastofl was ^treated iu^muoh.' 
the same way. His wife was left at his house 
near Norwich, whilst he was away on business. 
This time the attack was made by a duke. He 
sent a little army to get for him what he wanted.. 
The lady stood a siege, but was at l^t obliged to 
let the duke’s men in. They destroyed^ the house 
entirely, carrying off even the iron-work. To this 
day the mins of the house are to be seen, to remind 
us what sort of things lords and dukes could do at 
the time of the Wars of the Roses. 

3. Difficulties in the way of getting Justice. — ^Tbe- 
strangest thing is that all these things were done 
while tbe courts of law sat as usual. Judges went 
round to hold the assizes, and juries gave verdicts 
just as they do now. We think it a very excellent 
thing that nobody can be punished unless twelve 
men, who make up a jury, agree in thinking that he 
has really done what he is accused of. But that ie 
because we know that^ though the tVelve men may 
sometimes make mistakes, they will at least try. 
honestly to say what they really think. Iff the»days 
of the Wars of the Roses they did not try honestly 
to speak the tmth. They were very often cho&en to 
be jurymen because they were friends.e^dependanta 
of the great landowner of the neighbourhood. •If 
they had tb try one of the great man’s f|iends they 
would say that he was innocent, whether he {Irere to 
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-.-Jar not. If they had to try one of the great man’s 
enemies, th^would say ffliat he vras guilty, -whether 
were so oivnot. Even if ihe jurymen wished to 
say what was true, they were often afraid to do sq . 
^ 'A«jitry]pa>n who set himself against the wishes of the 
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great -would probably be waylaid on the way 
home and soundly beaten. 

4. Orowing Power of the King. — It is easy to 
*ahderstand why Edward was popular. The gentle- 
4nen with sinall estates, the farmers and husbandmen, 
the shopkeepers pf the towns, all wanted a king who 
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could keep order. They did n&t care much \fhethe^-, 
Parliament met often or not, because ll^e lorc^s 'vAo 
ill treated them at home were very powerful in Pjftr 
liftment. * From the time of Edward IV., therefore, 
the kings began to be much stronger than t^e^bad* 
been for a long time. A writer living about a century 
before this tells a story whi«h will help us to under- 
stand the feeling of the people. He says that the 
mice met one day in council to determine what was, 
to be. done to kill the cat, in order tljat they might ‘ 
live in safety. One little mouse, howeve^ told them 
that they were very foolish to wish to kill the cat. 
He said that he could not deny that the cat ate a good 
many mice, but she also destroyed a good many rats. If 
the rats were allowed to multiply, they wotdd kill many 
more mice than one cat did. A king like Edward lY.^ 
was like the cat. The nobles were like the rats. The 
mass of the people were like the mice. They sup- 
ported him because he kept the nobles in order. 

6. Edward's Depositionand Sestoration. — ^After ten 
years Edward forgot that he had need to be always 
on the watch to keep his power. He offended the 
Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, who, great noble 
as he was, had helped*him to the throne. Warwick 
was the most powerft^ of the nobles. In the kitchen 
of his house at Kenilworth a huge cdl|jlcoii was 
always on the fire. Any one who pleased might come 
in and stick his fork into one of the pieces of meat 
boiling in it, and cairy it off. The.spten who wsee 
thus fed at his expense were always ready to figliF 
for him. THe now took Henry VT. out o^iprison, ani 
made him king again. Edward fled across the 
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Queen Margaret came back to take her poor mad 
'h^bahd’s part, and ev^n the Duke of Clarence, 
^ward’s nd^ brother, joinec^Warwick and married 
Ilia daughter. Edward, however, was not a iban lightly 
.to abandon hope. He was soon back again in 
England with ala army. At Barnet a battle was 
foij^ht which settle Ec^yrard on the throne. Garence 
basely deserted the side he had chosen, and returned 
to his brother. Warwick was killed, Edward marched 
westward to Tewkesbury, and utterly defeate(} Mar- 
garet. After* the battle was over, another Edward, 
the young %on of Henry and Margaret, was brutally 
murdered. Not long afterwards Henry VI. died in the 
Tower, no doift)t also murdered. In that long fierce 
struggle for .power, justice and mercy were forgotten. 
Men said afterwards that these murders were com- 
mitted by Edward’s youngest brother. Bichard, Duke 
of Gloucester, and it is very probable, though it is 
not quite certain, that what they said was true. 

6. The Benevolences and the Printing Press. — For 
the rest of his life Edward reigned in peace. At 
least there was no more fighting. He ventured to 
do things which no king had done before. When he 
wanted money, instead of asking parliament for it, he 
made the rich men give him \Aiat he called a bene- 
volenp^because they weresupposedto give it willingly, 
though, m reality, they were afraid to refuse. Once he 
asked a rich old lady for ten pounds. She told him 
tlipt as he was/o good looking he should have twenty. 
Jfe^gave the old woman a kiss, and she then told him 
jihat she wguld give him forty. It was nok often that 
m^ney was ’given him with such good wiU as this. 

• i 
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There was plenty of grumbling, but few wished to ^ 
resist the king, lest they sffoukl have the old noistty 
back agaiti. In this reign one novelty appeared whidl^ 
was of fill greater importance than all the victories 
and defeats of the Wars of Me Boses. The alf fif- 
printing had been invented on the Continent, and 
Oaxton brought it into Englj^nd. *He set up the ^t 
printing-press at Westminster. The king and his 
courtiers came to wonder and applaud. They looked 
on as men look who watch a pretty to;g. They little 
thought that they were watching tho birth of a 
power which would be stronger than king^and parlia- 
ments together. 

7. The End of the Beign of EdwarcTlV. — Edward, 
even in his triumph, was not without his troubles. 
Victory had set the crown on his head, and othejs 
began to look on the crown simply as a great prize, 
which might be won by fighting for it. His brother 
Clarence, who had first helped Warwick against 
Edward, and then Edward against Warwick, &.ncied, 
or was believed to fancy, that he might gain the 
crown for himself. He was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and there put to death. No one really knows how it 
was done, but it was afterwards reported that he '^as 
drowned in a cask of wine. Edward must have felt 
himself more lonely in the world than ever.* J^e^ew 
that many of the great nobles hated him, and now his 
own brother had turned against him. He had tried 
pleasure in aU its formr, and had lived dissolute 
life. Such a life, as is always the case, had beetf 
sweet to tiie taste at first, but in the send it was* 
bitter as wormwood. Worn out in bocG' anQ miad. 
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fie became ead and ^spirited. At laat he died, a 
Vem<k)ut butfnot an old !nan. 

• 8. Edw&A V. and the J)iike of Gloucester. — 

When Edward IV. died he left behindf him two 
•jQimg sons, Edward* and Bichard, and several 
daughters, the eldest of which was named Elizabeth. 
His widow, the nfbthe^ of the children, was Eliza- 
beth Woodville, whom he had married, though she 
was not of any great family. He had shown much 
favour to her relations, and the great nobles who had 
taken his si^e were not well pleased to see men 
whom the^ despised honoured by the king. After 
Edward’s death there were many who wanted 
to prevent thd queen and her relations from having 
any power.* At the head of these was the late 
king’s brother. Bichard, Duke of Gloucester. One 
of his shoulders was higher than the other, and his 
left arm was shrunk and withered ; but he was, in 
other respects, a handsome man, as his brother had 
been. He was brave and warlike, a good captain, 
and a man who was much loved by those amongst 
whom he lived, as long as they did not try to do 
Jpm any harm. But he had no mercy or pity for 
one who tried to prevent him from doing any- 
thing that he wanted to do. iNlen in those unhappy 
days^had* grown used to cruelty and murder, and 
Bichard thought no more of killing those who stood 
iif his way than he would have thought of killing 
flies. Prob^ly he had had to do with killing 
Bdffrard, the 'son of Henry VI., and Henry VI. 
.himself, probably, too, he had had t* do with 
patting biS brother Clarence to death. When be 
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heard that his brother Edward was dead, his 61^ •. 
thought was to get the yAing priuodb out of the 
hands of 'their motheik and her relations. He tool| 
"wfth him his friend, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
met the little King Edward V. as he was coming py - 
London accompanied by his mother’s brother,’ Lord 
Bivers, and by one of his h£(lf-brdther8. He carried 
the boy with him and ordered that the other two 
should be imprisoned. Not long afterwards he had ^ 
the tt^o prisoners beheaded without an^ trial at all. ' 
Bichard, when he arrived in London, was named 
Protector, to rule in his nephew’s name till he 
became a man. 

9. The Bake of Olouoester, Frotectof. — The queen 
was frightened. She had with her her •second son. 
Bichard, Duke of York, and she fled with him to 
the Sanctuary at Westminster — a place in which 
criminals were allowed to take refuge, and from 
which they might not be taken against their will. 
One of Bichard’s greatest supporters had been Lord 
Hastings. Hastings was now tired of supporting 
him any longer, and Bichard determined to get rid 
of him. One morning the Protector appeared in thp 
Clouncil. ‘ My lord,’ he said to th€f Bishop of IJly, 
'you have good sti^wberries in your garden at 
Hblbom ; I pray you let us have a mesa them.’ 
He seemed to be in good humour. After a time he 
went out, and came back looking sullen and angfy. 
He asked what punishment those desej^d who cobt 
trived his death. Hastings answered that they^ 
deserved to die. Bichard laid bare hig withered, 
arm. ' That sorceress, my brother’s wife^’ he 8aid;| 
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fknd others with her, ^ see how they have wasted my 
\oAy liy theit sorcery aifd witchcraft.’ Those pre- 
emnt knew tll^t his arm had ^ways been aS it was, 
and were much surprised. Yet they did not daie 
to. say what they thought. * Certainly, my lord,’ 
said Hastings, ^if they have done so heinously, 
they are worthy ofr hei^jous punishment.’ Eichard 
pretended to fly into a rage. ‘ What ! ’ he said ; 
‘ dost thou answer me with ifs and ands ? I tell 
thee they have done it, and that I will makegood 
on thy body, traitor ! ’ He struck the table with 
his fist, and Eichard’s men, who were standing out- 
side, rushed into the room. He swore that he 
would not diife till Hastings was dead. Hastings 
was dragged- out, and his head was cut off at once 
upon a log of timber lying outside. 

10. The Duke of Oloucester becomes King 
Bichard III. — Eichard then made the queen give up 
her youngest son. He and his brother, the king, 
were lodged in the Tower of London. The Tower 
was not then a prison, as it afterwards became. It 
was a palace, in which the kings lived when they 
wanted to be in safety from their enemies behind its 
strong walls, whilst *when th^y had no fear they 
lived at Westminster, in the palace which then stood 
wher^part of the Houses of Parliament stands now. 
Eichard next spread a s1x)ry which was probably 
trile, that the father of the boys had promised to 
mg-rry a lady^ before he married their mother. In 
thbge days, if a man promised to marry a woman 
ffad marriejji somebody else instead, he was not con- 
sidered *to be properly married. Eichard therefore 
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said that Edward IV. had never been properly.^ 
married to the queen, so* that his sbns could iio^ 
inherit the crown, ^e summoned rfi* parliament, 
which set’aside the young princes, and declared their 
uncle to bo King Richard III. • ^ • 

11. Murder of the Princes. — Rtchard had* been 
allowed to place himself on^the ^rone for the s&me 
reason that Edward IV. had been allowed to make* 
himself king. The g^reat mass of Englishmen 
wanted some one to keep order, and they did nofr 
think that a child could keep order any better than 
a madman. But it was impossible that fhey should 
be very eager to support a man who had been so 
cruel, and it was not long before be did a deed . 
which was more cruel than anything <that he had 
done before. The two boys in the Tower were i^t * 
dangerous as long as they were boys, because they 
were not old enough to govern. But they would 
soon be men, and then every one who had any 
quarrel with Richard would be sure to take their 
part. Richard therefore determined that they 
should never grow up to be men. He employed Sir 
James Tyrell to get rid of the boys. Tyrell sent 
two men to do the wicked deed. These men went 
into the room where bhe children were asleep in bed, 
and smothered them with pillows. For m^ny a " 
year no one knew where the bodies of the murdered 
princes were buried. At last, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, some workmen found at the fqqt 
of a staircase two skeletons which, from their |i2e, 
must, have belonged to boys of the age jji the twq 
brothers. 
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12. Sicliard’8 Defeat a^d Death. — Bichard. soony 
found ou{; that he had lost more than h^ had gaiifhd 

his cruelty. A kfhg was sure to flaake enemi& 
amongst the great nobles, and they could hope to be 
able to overthrow him now tliat he^had ceasQji tofbe 
popular. He disappointed the Di^ike of Buckinghjimj 
who had helped him to this Crown, by not giving 
him all the reward that he had promised him. He 
was still strong enough to overpower Buckingham, 
and tfie Duke was executed at Salisbury. A more 
powerful enemy than Buckingham gime next. 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was descended 
through his mother from John of G-aipit, and though 
no one of the House of Lancaster had any claim ' 
by right of birth to the throne, he thought that^ 
Richard’s enemies would be sure to support him 
whether he had any right or not. He set out from 
Brittany, where he was then living, and landed in 
Wales with a small force. By his father he was of 
Welsh descent, and he was therefore welcomed by 
the Welsh. One Welshman had sworn to Richard 
that if Henry came he should not land except over 
his body. He meant that he would fight till ke 
died rather than allca^ it, but when Henry appeared 
he could not find it in his heart to resist a man who ^ 
was of a Welsh family ; and in order to keej^bis pro- 
mise literally, he Jaid himself down on the beach 
and let Henry step over him. Henry found no more 
resistance than this for some time.. ••He had n(3pa 
large army, but neither had Richard. The two ritvaFs 
met at Bosworth in Leicestershire. Rif&ard had no 
chance of winning, for in the middle of tfie battle. 
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"Lord .Stanley with all his men deserted to Henrj^, 
amd Ihe Em of Northumberland, who had also come 
%o fight for •Richard, looke<> on without feghting at 
all. Richard knew that he was lost, and, lik9 a 
hfjfsre^man as he was, lie plunged into the midst of 
his enemies, striking out manfully till he was slain. 
Sir William Stanley, Lord Stanley’s brother, picked up 
his battered crown and placed it on Henry’s head. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FIRST TTTDOB KING. 

(HENRY VII., 1485.) 

1. Beginning of the Reign of Henry VII. — The 

new king was not the kind of man to be very warmly 
loved. He was cold and reserved, never mixing much 
in the amusements of the people. But he knew how 
to keep order, and he had never shocked the feelings 
of his subjects by murdering any one. He was always 
ready to put down rebellions when they arose, and 
he took good care always to have plenty of money, 
and a large number of cannons. The use of guns in 
war had been increasing for ^ome time. It is said 
that guns were first used at the Battle of Crecy, and 
tlioilglW:his is not quite certain, there is no doubt 
that they were first used about that time. By the 
time of Henry VII. every king who went to war had 
^number dl»4arge guns. In this way, more than in 
*aify other, the po^er of the nobles, in all Europe, 
* came to bf; much less than it was. When the best 
of*fighting was on horseback, only those who were 
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rich enough to keep good hprsca and to buy expen- 
sive armour could make good soldiers. Wp have seAi 
how the ifnglish showed* at Crecy and x^gincourt thaA 
an*drrow could go through the air faster than ahorse, 
and so could kill a man on hofsebaclj before h%couM.‘ 
reach the archer. Any man who had time to prt^c- 
tise shooting could make a»good archer, and the 
nobles could as easily find archers to follow them 
as the king could. But cannons were expensive, 
and n#t easily to be got, and when •once a king 
became master of his kingdom, he would.take care 
that no one but himself had any. In this way 
rebellions became more difficult than ijiey had been 
before. 

2. Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck.— In one 

way Henry had taken care to make the friends of thft 
House of York unwilling to rise against him. Soon 
after he became king he married Eliziibeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. Their children would 
therefore be descended from both Houses. As a 
sign that the two Houses were united, the Tudor 
kings took for their badge a double rose, partly white 
and partly red. Yet Henry could not expect to re-» 
main on the throne \^thout having* to fight for it. 
Twice in this reign attempts were made to overthrow 
the king. A certain Lambert Simnel prelaiidftd to 
be the Earl of Warwick, the son of the Duke pf 
Clarence who had been put to death in the Tower, 
and afterwards Perkin Warbeck pretttffded to 1^ 
Eichard Duke of York, the younger of the t^o 
murdered princes. Both these impostors,%ere over- * 
powered, Henry contented himself with employiifg^ 
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Simnel, who was but a lad, as a scullion in his 
hitchen. Warbeck was older, and had imposed upon 
%o many persons that he was more dangerous, and 
was therefore executed. • 

• ! 3.^ Henry in^es thfe Nobles obedient. — ^As Henry 
did not allow the nobles to possess cannons, he did 
not allow them to give out liveries, or, as we should 
say, to put their men into uniform. The habit was 
dangerous to the peace of the country, because these 
men in liverjjBs were ready to fight for the noWeinen 
from whom they received them, as modem soldiers 
are ready to fight for the queen whose uniform they 
wear. There was a law made against these liveries 
in the time of Edward IV., but Edward had not been 
strong enotfgh to see that it was obeyed. Henry took 
oare to carry it out. One day he paid a visit to the 
Earl of Oxford, a nobleman who had fought heartily 
for the Lancastrian side, on which Henry was, in the 
Wars of the Koses. When he left the house the Earl 
drew up a large number of his servants dressed in 
his livery to do honour to the king. ‘ My Lord,’ said 
Henry, * I thank you for your entertainment, but my 
Attorney must speak to you.’ The Attorney-Greneral 
brought the Etirl before a coiyt and had him fined 
10,000^. It has often been thought hard to have 
had liiiT 4 punished after he had done his best to wel- 
come the king. On the other hand, it was well that 
the king should show that he would not favour 
his own beS1b» friends, and that even those who had 
•seized him most must be compelled to obey the laws 
‘which ha(k^been made in order that t£e country 
^ght be at peace. 
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4. Henry VII. gathers Money. — ^Whether this was 
in Henryks mind or not there can be little doubt that 
he was very glad to ^et the 10,000i. He lovedl 
mdney, not as a miser loves it, in order to please his 
eye with the sight of a heap V)f gold and silver, tpt * 
because he knew that it made him powerful.* .At 
the same time he did not liJ:e to cause ill-will "by 
laying on taxes which the poor would have to pay as 
well as the rich. He thought it wiser to get as much 
as he oould from the rich, and whenevjpr any one of 
these had broken any law, even if it was uninten- 
tionally, the king sold him a pardon instead of 
punishing him. Then too he revived the system of 
benevolences which had been invented by Edward 
IV. There is a story told of his chief minister. 
Cardinal Morton, that he used to ask rich citizens fox 
money for the king in a way which was known as 
Cardinal Morton’s fork, because if he did not hit a 
man with one point of his argument, he did with the 
other. If he heard that the citizen had been living 
with a great show, and had a fine house and many 
servants, he would say to him, ‘ You spend so much 
money that vou are plainly very rich, and can we^l 
afford to give the kin^ a good sum df money.’ If Jie 
found a man who lived very shabbily, and had a 
small house and few servants, he would sayJto» him, 

‘ You are very economical, and must have saved a 
great deal, and can well afford to give the king a 
good sum of money.’ ^ m 

6. The Court of Star Chamber. — ^Another means* 
which Heilry adopted to keep down the nobles was by. 
setting up the Court of Star Chamber. A ^imdred aad 
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fifty years later this c^urt became very cruel ; but when 
it^was set up*by Henry YII. it did much good. The 
nobles opprB&i^ed people around them, and prevented 
them from getting justice in the courts* when i^ie 
judges came round for the Assizes. Juries would be 
afraid to give holiest verdicts for fear of giving offence 
to the noblemen. • Th^ Court of Star Chamber was 
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made^u^Qf one of the judges and some of the king’s 
officers, who were not the least afraid of any noble- 
man in England. When therefore any conspiracy 
]gis heard of^^or any riot or disturbance, a nobleman 
»whp took part in it could be brought before this 
court and fined and imprisoned as easily a« if he had 
b^n a tarter or a blacksmith. 
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6. Great Power of the King. — Henry VII. 
maintained himself on the^throne. Hb gave to the 
English people the g«eat thing that.ftiey wanted, 
peace and security. Yet he also gave them what 
in the long-run is not good for any people, the Ifahit 
of seeing burdens placed on the rich instead o^’b^ing 
placed justly and fairly on aJJ in ^proportion to their 
means, and the habit of seeing the king do very 
much as he pleased. The fact is that now that the 
noblqg were weakened, the people ^were not ac- * 
customed to act together. There were no news- 
papers to tell them what was going on £&1 over the 
country, and those who lived in one county scarcelj? 
knew anything of what was happenftig in another. . 
They were therefore content to trust the king, and 
this made the king strong enough to do a great d^l * 
of good. Unfortunately also it made him strong 
enough to do a great deal of harm, and the English 
people had afterwards to undergo many hardships to 
take away from the descendants of Henry VII. the 
power which they had allowed him to gain. 


CHAPTEB XVIL 

TEE FIRST YEARS OF HENRY YpL 

( 1500 - 1529 .) 

1. Popularity of Henry. — The eldest son of Hqjllrjj 
VII., Arthur, Prince of Wales, had ^ed in his 
father's lifetime. The next brother ^cceeded.as 
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/•Henry VIII., and married Arthur’s widow, Catharine 
^ oj Aragon. 'For some y fears he and the new queen 



lived hapijily together. Henry VIII. was*thoroughly 
popular. *He was strong and active, could leap . 

4 
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further and shoot an arrow ne^er the mark thaii' 
any one of his subjects. BRifF King Ifel, as w#s 
called, haxi a ready je^ and a hearty .^ord for alk 
m%n. For some time he left the management of 
affairs of state to his minister, Cardinal Wol^y. • 
But he had a strong will of his own; and when- 
ever he gave himself the tjpublfe to think about 
business, he knew better how to contrive to get 
what he wanted than the cleverest man in his 
dominions. 

2. Wars on the Continent. — During the first 
years of his reign Henry took part in war? upon the 
Continent. The kings of France had grown strong 
since those miserable wars with the En^ish had come 
to an end, and Spain, which had before been divided 
into several states, was now united into one stat^ 
During the reign of Henry VIII., Francis I., king of 
France, was almost always at war writh Charles I., 
king of Spain, who was known as Charles V., because 
he was chosen emperor, and ruled over Germany by 
that title. Henry was afraid that one or the other 
would grow too strong, and always took the part of 
the one who happened to be weakest at the time. 
Wars conducted in this way were mot likely to do 
good to any one. * 

3. Condition of the People. —All this while Henry’s 
subjects at home were studying and thinking more 
than they had beeh able to do during the Wars 'of 
the Eoses. In England, as in the regf* of Europe 

• men read more than they had done for centur^*^,* 
now that printing-presses were at work. ^ Not only 
did they read more, but they read different ^things. 
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^stead of Btudjing lives of the saints, and religions 
bo»ks written* by priests ‘and monks, they read the 
<€d books ^sitten by the Greeks and 'Bomans. 
Instead of thinking how inen could best leave thair 
•feUfw-men and pass tkeir time in a monastery to 
prepare for heaven, they began to ask how they 
could best help iftieii^ fellow-creatures here upon 
earth. There was certainly much need of thinking 
about this. It is true that the poor were no longer 
serfs as they had been in the days of Kicha^d II., 
but they were very hardly treated. When the king 
went to war, he hired a large number of men to be 
his soldiers, and when he finished his war he turned 
them off. Tfiey had forgotten how to work, and 
unless they were ready to starve, they must procure 
fqod in some bad way. They robbed and murdered 
for a livelihood. The cruel laws of those days con- 
demned every thief to be hanged. Thousands were 
put to death in the course of this reign, though the 
robberies and murders went on as before. In some 
respects the punishments made things worse. If a 
man committed a robbery he knew that he would 
Ije hanged if he were caught, and that he could not 
b^ more than banged if he committed a murder. 
He therefore usually murdefed the man he had 
robb^, to prevent his living to give evidence against 
him. 

* 4 . The Inclosures. — Another evil came firom a 
shange in tk^ management of the land. Landlords 
•found that they could get more money by selling 
wool thai^ they could by selling com^ and they 
therefore burned a large quantity of land, which 
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before had been ploughed for corn-land, into pasture-*. ^ 
land on which to keep shSep* In this way a‘ huge 
number bf men were thrown out of becau3j3 

. o»e or twb shepherds could look after a very large 
flock of sheep, whilst it would take several men . to 
cultivate for corn the land on whicfi the sheep T^ere 
feeding. The men thus thfpwn*out of work were 
often driven to live by robbery and murder like the 
discharged soldiery. 

Utopia and the Discovery of^ America. — It"* 
was long before remedies were found for these evils. 
One great and wise man, Sir Thomas More, wrote a 
book called * Utopia,’ in which he advised that the 
land should again be sown with com,^nd that men • 
should be helped to work that they migh^ be kept out 
of temptation to rob, instead of being hanged aft^r * 
they had committed crimes. Great improvements 
cannot be made at once, but it was a good sign that 
some men were beginning to think how they could 
be made. As often happens, the way to improve- 
ment comes from something which does not at 
the time seem to have anything to do with it. 
In the reign of Henry VII., Columbus crossed tl^e 
Atlantic Ocean and discovered A?merica. As yet 
England gained no advantage by this. In 1492 
Columbus discovered America for Spain.* ^Soiircely 
any except Spanish ships sailed to the Ne.w World. 
Spaniards alone settled there, and carried to th'eir 
own country the stores of gold and sily^: which we« 
dug out of its mines. By-and-by England would 
have its ^are in the New World, and m^^re than its 
share in the trade and commerce which* spAing nxp 
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, Jfrom the intercourse between the Old World and the 
Nt?w. Men^would find that as sailors, merchants, 
cjl manufacturers, they could find plenty to do which 
was as good as keeping sheep, and a good d^l 
'hfit'tfer Jrhan robbing and murdering. 

6. Beginning of the Befoimation. — Whilst some 
men were thinking hew the poor could be made 



*ANNK ROLKTN. , THOMAS HOWARD, CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

THIRD DUKE NORFOLK. 


bette? iyili happier, others were thinking about 
religion. • Martin Luther taught in Germany that 
the religion which men had believed for many cen- 
tfiries was v8ry, different from the religion taught in 
the^New Testament. After a little time those who 
followed If|^ther were called Protestanti. A few 
. p^ple bi England thought as Luther taught, but as 
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yet they were not many. There were many more, 
who did not wish to believe otherwise ihan they had 
believed before, but ^ho thought that there wds 
nSed of some change. Very few monks and nuns 
now lived as well as they had wheij the monast^iies 
were first founded. Most of them were living idle, 
useless lives, and cared verjplittfe about more than 
the form of religion. Both they and many of the 
priests were extremely ignorant. Those who are 
idle fend ignorant usually become vjpious as well. 
Wolsey and the king himself wanted to alter this 
state of things. They thought that by founding 
schools and colleges and by spreading learning the 
clergy would become better. 

7. Henry quarrels with the Pope.— ^After Henry^ 
had been married for some time he grew tired •of 
his wife, Queen Catharine, and wanted to marry a 
sparkling young beauty named Anne Boleyn. He 
suddenly discovered that he had done wrong in 
marrying his brother’s widow, and asked the pope 
to divorce him from Catharine, and to declare that 
he had never been lawfully married to her. The 
pope, Clement VII., could not make up his miiid 
what to do. One of^ the old popes", when the pqpes 
were really great, would have done what he thought^ 
right, and would have borne the cob^qmences. 
Clement was not brave enough for this.. He was 
afraid to make an enemy of Henry, for fear ^est 
Henry should turn Protestant. But •he was afao 
afraid of offending Catharine’s nephew, the Emperdt 
Charles, who had a large army in Italy.* He there- 
fore tried to put off giving any answer •as tong 
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M he possibly could. At last he sent orders to 
G.u'dinal Woisey and another cardinal to hear what 
;ira8 to be siud on both sides as the pope’s legates or 
representatives. In 1529 their court was’ openecf at 
!Q|jckfiriars. The qudfen threw herself at Henry’s 
feet.* Twice he tried in vain to raise her up. In her 
broken English 8h*e prayed him to have pity on her. 
She said she was a poor woman and a foreigner. For 
twenty years she had been his true and obedient 
wife. In the end she appealed to the pope him- 
self, and declared that she would make answer to 
the pope only. The legates, however, did not at 
first take an;^ heed to this, but went on with their 
inquiry. After a time, however, they gave out that 
it must be" as she asked, and that the trial would 
l:>e finished at Rome. Henry was very angry. He 
knew that the pope would be too much afraid of the 
emperor to decide as he wished. 

8. Fall of Woisey. — ^^^^olsey was the first to 
suffer, as he had been one of the legates. He 
was turned out of office and his goods were taken 
from him on the pretence that he had been unfaith- 
ful to the king. Not long afterwards be was sent 
for to answer td r. charge of treason. At Leicester, 
on his way to London, he was taken ill and died. 
‘ If i bjfd served God,’ he said, ‘ as diligently as I 
have served the king. He would not have given me 
over in my grey hairs.’ 
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• CHAPTEE XVIII. 

^ THE LAST PABT OF THE BEION OF 
HENBY Vin. (i620-v>47*) . 

1. The Bing’s Divorce. — IIfnr;y was resolved that 
whether the pope were willing or not, he would be 
divorced from Catharine. He first tried to frighten 
the pepo into doing what he wanted. When he 
found that he did not succeed he got tte parliament 
to pass laws by which all matters relating to the 
Church were to be settled in England. The king 
then married Anne Boleyn. Thomas ‘Cranmer, who 
perhaps believed that the king’s marriage*with Catha- 
rine was really unlawful, was made Archbishop gf 
Canterbury, and held a court at Dunstable, where he 
pronounced sentence that the king had never been 
lawfully married at .all. The King married Anne. 
Catharine refused to accept Cranmer’s decision. 
She said that she had always been the king’s wife, 
and that she was his wife still, unless the pope de- 
cided against her. ‘ I would rather,’ she said, ‘ be a 
poor beggar’s wife and be sure of heaven, than queen 
of all the world and sfand in doubt thereof by reason 
of my own consent.’ Henry treated her with*^ con- 
tempt, and openly acknowledged Anne as his wife. 

2. Henry burna the Protestants, and hangs ^or 
beheads the Catholics. — It was no long^gb possible fgs 
Henry even to pretend to be subject in any wajt to. 
the pope. * But he had not the least wisl^ to become 
a Protestant, or to change either his relSgio® or the 
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religion of the people. He intended to make people 
n^re- religions in the old way than the pope had 
heen able tcr^o. What he panted was very much 
^hat most people in England wanted. Sven th^se 
who thought that GathfLrine had been hardly treated 
<fere-|[lad that •the country should no longer be 
obliged to submit to the pope, who was an Italian 
foreigner. But they JEought that the Church should 
be just as it had always been, and that no one should 
be allowed to teach Protestantism, which th^ con- 
sidered to beTieresy, and to be therefore certain to 
bring those who believed it to hell after they died. 
During the remainder of the reign most people 
were quite satisfied when Henry had people burnt 
alive as hexotics for being Protestants, and hung 
others or beheaded them as traitors for saying that 
tEe pope was superior to the king in matters of 
religion. 

3. Ezeeutlon of Sir Thomas Kore. — ^The noblest 
of those who suffered as traitors was Sir Thomas 
More. He had been the first to think how to make 
the life of poor men and women happier and better. 
His own house was a place adorned with every 
virtue. He brqpght up his children in a way which 
was very unusual then. Both®at that time and long 
afterjrard^ it was generally supposed that the only 
way to drive knowledge into the heads of boys and 
girls was to flog them frequently and severely. 
Jjuther usefj^to tell how he was once beaten at school 
fifteen times lii one day. We hear of a young lady 
related to the Paston family that ‘ she Jiath since 
!^ter«tb^most part beefi beaten onc§ in the week 
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or twice, and sometimes twice*^ in one day, and 
liead broken in two or tlSree places.**^ More ‘knew" 
better. * I have given, kisses enoj.i^h,' he wrot j 
to, his children, ‘but stripes hardly ever.’ As is 
almost always the case, the gentle man was also-the 
strong man, resolved to do his duty, and ' tb ^Sie 
rather than to say what he Jjelieved to be untrue. 
Soon after the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
parliament passed an act of succession, requiring 
all persons, asked by the king to do so, to sweak 
that henry’s second marriage was lawful, and that 
any children which he and Anne might have would 
be the lawful successors to the Crown. More was 
sent for from Chelsea where he livec^ to come and 
swear. ‘Whereas,* we are told, ‘at other times, 
before he parted from his wife and children, they 
'used to bring him to his boat, and he there kis sing 
them bade them farewell ; at this time he suffered 
none of them to follow him forth of his gate, but 
pulled the wicket after him, and with a heavy heart 
he took boat.’ For some minutes he sat silently 
musing. There was a conflict in his mind whether 
he should yield or not. At last he gave a start and 
cried, ‘ I thank our Lord, the field is won.’ He had 
trodden temptation under foot. When he came to 
Lambeth he was asked whether he woi^d ^wearl 
He replied that he would willingly swear to acknow- 
ledge the children of Anne as lawful successors -of 
the throne, because he believed that t^^ king, with 
the consent of parliament, could settle this as ,^e . 
pleased, ^ut he would not swear that^Anne was 
Henry’s lawful wife, b^use he (Ud not belieye thM 
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■'ehe mis. Upon this answer he was sent a prisoner 
the Towef . He had *not been there long before 
^nother act lof parliament was passed, tlie Treason 
Act, directing that every one who refused *to give^he 
a title properly belonging to him was to be put 
■to.death as a traitor. One of these titles was that of 
Supreme Head of th^Church of England, and this 
title More thought that he could not honestly give 
to Henry. He was brought to trial and condemned. 
He was caryed to execution on Tower HiU.- He 
■was always fond of a jest, and he was merry and 
fearless to the end. ‘See me safe up,’ he said, 
when he was asked to mount the scaffold ; ‘ for my 
coming down*I can shift for myself.* After he had 
laid his head oh the block he raised it again for an 
instant, and moved his beard away. ‘Pity that 
should be cut,* he said, ‘ that has not committed 
treason.* The axe descended, and the head of the 
noblest Englishman of Henry’s day was severed from 
his body. 

4. Translation of the Bible. — Far more im- 
portant than anything else that Henry did was the 
yanslation of the Bible which he ordered. He had 
n^le idea how* great a chance he was preparing 
^rhen he gave orders that the Bible should be printed 
in Englieh. He thought that people would learn 
from it .to resist the pope, and he did not suspect 
that they were likely to find in it very different things 
from those •«ghich he himself believed. He little 
thought that from that book to which he appealed, 
his subjects would learn a higher faith aifi a purer 
ybrtue than his, and that they would gain a con- 
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fidence -wliich wotild make them as determined td • 
resist kings as they were to resist *popes,' 'wh^n * 
kings or popes ordered them to belieirl what they 
thought was untrue, or to do what they thought 
was wrong. •* ^ • 

5. The Suppression of the sxuallra HonasteHes.— 
Henry’s habit of convincing».binfself that he ^as 
doing something very good when he was really doing 
what he wanted to do for some selfish reason, appears 
plainly in his dealing with the monasteries. 
wanted money sadly. His life was an expensive one, 
and he was fond of gambling. A gamble! is always 
in want of money, and Henry’s case was no exception 
to the rule. He suddenly became Convinced that . 
the monks and nuns who lived in •the smaller 
monasteries were very wicked. Men were sent to * 
inquire whether it was so, and they reported that it 
was quite true. Most probably there were many 
monks and nuns who lived very badly. They were 
no longer full of burning zeal to lead a monastic life, 
as they had been some centuries before, and when a 
number of people lead idle lives, they are very likely 
to fall into mischief. But there can be little doubt 
that the report spoke of them as much worse than 
they were. An aet o!’ parliament was passed putting 
an end to all monasteries which had less pi;pperty‘ 
than 2002. a year, and giving all the mon^ to the 
king. 

6. Execution of Aime Boleyn and.Beatii of JaiiiB 
Seymour. — Before the seizure of the monasteiSes 
happened* Henry had an heiress if not an heir to the 
throne. Catharine’s only surviving child, Maiy, Isful ' 
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f)een declared no lawful ^ughter of the king’s. His 
Bcfeond wife. Anne, brought him a daughter Elizaheth, 
9rho was to be more famous 4han any son could be. 
She was to be nourished in adversity, the bese of 
to tho^ wholmow how to profit by it. Even 
in her cradle, whilst she was but a helpless babe know- 
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ingneitijer good nor evil, the first blow fell upon her. 
Her mother was suddenly accused of the vilest mis- 
conduct to the king her husband. Whether she was 
guilty or inw(yjent cannot now be known. She was 
sentenced to death and beheaded. Her marriage was 
set aside, and Henry at once married a l^hird wife, 
Jane S^ymW* Queen Jane bore him a son who 
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was afterwards Edward VI., and* then died. Heniy' < 
then for some years remain^ unmarried! ' ' ^ 

7. The'Pilgriiaage o£ Grace. — ^The seiSure of the> 
smaller mdnasteries was followed by a rebellion in 
the North. Yorkshire and Lancashire, and Dur l^ffl 
and Northumberland, are now ver^ rich and Very 
full of people, beaiuse the di?oo\tery of the use ‘of 
the steam-engine brought work to a country in 
which there is plenty of coal. In the time pf 
Henry, VIII. this part of England was very poor'k 
and thinly peopled, and those who lived there did 
not like changes as much as the richer* people in 
the South. The nobles were more popular there 
than in the South. The monasterfes were still 
doing some good in helping the poor. >[010 people 
of these parts, therefore, rose to fight against thp 
king because he had been making changes. The 
insurrection was called the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
the rebels followed a banner on which was worked 
the five wounds of Christ. So hard it was to put 
them down that the king promised to pardon them 
and to hold a parliament in the North to hear what 
they had to say. After a little time a few small 
disturbances took place, and Henry* made them an 
excuse for breaking Ibis ' promise. The leaders of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace were now seizec^ and " 
executed. 

8. Destruction of Images. — Sir Thomas More htid 
felt sure that if the king tried to settle, jhe affairs o£ 
the Church he would be sure to make changes. „It 
now appeas’ed that More was in the rig]]t. Henry 
did not mean to make any changes &t ail. Se 
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his people {o l)plieve as they had always 
bdieved. ^ut then he wanted to have their belief 
Explained to liiem so that they should ynderstand 
it better. Just before the Pilgrimage of Grace ^e 
'ha^<^qpt out su^h an explanation, and, as might be 
expected, the explanation was not quite the same as 
the pope would havS^ven. The chief alteration, 
however, was in the matter of images. There were 
in all the churches images of saints, and figures of 
Christ upon ihe cross. Before these the j^ople 
prayed. I^ey were not intended to pray to the 
stone or wooden images, but only to be reminded 
by them of th^se whom they could not see. Igno- 
-rant people had, however, come to think of the 
^image itself as something to be prayed to, and which 
ccmld do them good. The king did not wish images 
to be destroyed because prayers were offered before 
them, but he determined to destroy those which 
were said to perform noiracles, because he thought 
this was done by trickery. When the tricks were 
found out, they were exhibited to the people and 
the image was burned. It would have been well if 
only images had been burnt. . One poor man. Friar 
Foaest, was declared to be a heretic because he said 
Jhat the king ought to be subject to the pope. He 
was plftcedln a cradle of chains hung upon a gallows. 
Underneath were the fragments of a great image 
which had been brought from Wales. Then Latimer, 
a*brave hondSt man, who was afterwards to die a 
martyr’s death, preached to him to convince him of 
his error, ^hen the sermon was over Le asked 
Fqffest \Wiether he would live or die. ‘ I will die,’ 
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said Forest, boldly. ^Dct your wo];pt upoi)L me.* 
Seven years ago you durst not, for your life, h^e 
pleached such words as these ; and now, if an ang^ 
from heaven should come down and teach me any 
other doctrine than that which I learnt as a ^Irtldr 
would not believe him. Take m^; cut me to pieces 
joint from joint. Bum, do what you will, I 
will be tme henceforth to my faith.* light was set 
to the chips of the image beneath. Forest tra^ 
swung over it, and the cruel flame, ate his life 
away. • 

9. Henry's Tyranny. — Brave men there were on 
every side who were ready to die rg.ther than say 
that the thing was trae which they believed to be a ’ 
lie. Since Wolsey’s fall Henry had left the manage-, 
ment of business in the hands of Thomas Cromwell. 
Cromwell wished to see England free from the pope, 
and to make his master all-powerful. He had no 
mercy nor pity. He covered the land with spies, 
who told him tales of all that was spoken against 
the king. No one could think himself safe. Here- 
tics were burnt, and followers of the pope were 
hung. Nothing planned against him seemed <to 
prosper. Noblemen formed plots against him,4>ut 
their plots were detected, and they were brought ta 
a traitor’s death. One old lady, the C)«uiftess of 
Salisbury, refused to kneel down to place her It^ead 
on the block. The executioner had to dash at her 
with his axe, and to cut off her head**aa she stpAl. 
It was O' cmel time. At court, it was also a \ime 
when men spent money upon gaiety sf every kind. 
Henry wanted money for his amusements, andT for 
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•, the i^uflem^ts of his fi^ends. There vrae a phrase 
atr court, • a^ood pennyworth,* which needs explana- 
tion now. Itr meant that a man had received a large 
slice of abbey lands from the king and had paid 
*n^]\iQg for itj^or ndkt to nothing. After a few 
years the good pennyworths seemed to be coming to 
an end. Then jtSws found out that the great 
monasteries might be dissolved as well as the small 
ones. Abbots sent in to the king confessions that 
they and all«. their monks were desperately wicked. 
Those who did so had their reward. At Canterbury 
the chief monks confessed themselves to have been 
guilty of the most abominable crimes. They gave 
up the abbey to the king. The king took the lands 
and gave tO these miserable sinners good places as 
dean and canons in the cathedral. Ko doubt the 
abominable crimes never had any real existence. 
Not all the money thus got went to satisfy the 
greedy courtiers and the gaping gulf of the gambling 
table. Some of it went to found new cathedrals, 
and some to build ships and forts. But a large part 
of it was squandered. 

r 10. The Six Articles. — Henry had tried hard to 
make people believe as he thought they ought to 
believe. It was every day becoming more impossible. 
Ther Protestants grew in number, though they were 
still only a few in comparison with the rest of the 
people. Very often they were insolent. One Pro- 
>• testant wetd. into a church and held up a dog when 
the priest held up the sacrament. Henry tried to 
keep them quiet. A law known as the Statute of 
Ihe Six Articles was passed, ordering the death of 
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those who openly defended Protestant docfxines. * 
But it was impossible to prevent men from thinking. 
The kingdbm of Heaveik is like to a gram of mustarcf 
seed, whidi indeed is the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown it is the greatest among ‘ 

The aze and the stake would not stop the growth-jof 
the new faith. Henry was pop^siaif. He was hearty 
and jovial, and what he wanted was very much what 
most people in England wanted. But those who^ 
wishe^ to find a religion which migl\}> strengthen 
their souls could not pin their frith to Henry. One 
set of men clung to the pope. Another set cf men 
read their Bibles, and sent up the prayer of their 
hearts to Christ in heaven, whatever pope or king 
might say. No doubt there were many*who called 
themselves Protestants who were not at all what 
they should be, who looked down on their neighbours 
and were quite as ready to be cruel, if they had the 
chance, as the king was. But there were others 
who were holy and pure and peaceful. Whatever 
the king might dq, they were growing in numbers 
and in power. 

IL The last Yean of Henry VIII. — ^At the time^ 
of the passing of the Statute of the Six Article^ 
another statute was passed completing the destruo . 
tion of the monasteries. Then. Cromwell «The 
king thought of n^arrying again, and Cromwell, who 
wanted to make friends of the G-erman prince^ 
advised him to marry a German lady, Anije* of Cleves« « 
Unluckily for Cromwell, he forgot to consider thn£ 
the king was not likely to be pleased witii a wife 
who was not good looking. The new queen wan 
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j^ilsdn and stout. Henry easily found an excuse to 
‘ divorce her. *Anne of (Sieves, unlike dlatharine of 
Aragon, tooSJier divorce quietly, and H^nry gave 
her a good pension, on which she lived comfortably for 
many years. He was savagely angry with OomwelL 
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As everybody hated Cromwell, the moment that it 
was known that Henry was tired of him he was 
accused of treason. A bill was brought into parlia- 
ment to direct that his head should be cut off. The 
House refused to listeu to anything that* he might 
have tn say in his own defence, and his tyranny 
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ended on tlie Bcafibld. Henry had still some years 
to live. He married a fiftli wife, Cathstrine lldwa’xi, 
but she, foo, lost her bead. His sixthVife, Catha-> 
Tine Parr,* actually lived longer than he did. Of 
the last years of Henry’s reign there is not much to 
tell. There was a war with France, and a war with 
Scotland. The Protestants w“Ts( Ttept down by the 
Six Articles, but some slight changes took pl^e in 
the services of the Church. The Lord’s Prayer, the 
Greedy and the Commandments were translated into*^ 
English, then the Litany was sent forth in Engli sh, 
and this was accompanied by other prayers to be 
used in English. The Mass, or service of the Holy 
Sacrament, was Still said in Latin. When at last 
the king died, he had prepared the way iox a greater 
change. - ‘ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

EDWARD VL AND HART. 

(EDWARD VLi 16*7. MARY, I66S.) 

L The War in Scotland, and the new Prayer 
Book. — Henry’s son, Edward VI., was only a^. child ' 
when his father died. The country was governed 
by the young kihg’s uncle, Edward Seymour, Di&e 
of Somerset, who was called the Protector. Somer^ 
set was not a wise man. He had so many schemes 
in his head that he had no time to dp anything 
properly. He went to war with Scotland, in <nder 
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^ make the Scots *give their ydtmg queen Mary 
in*iiulrriage %o Edward Vl. He beat the Scots in 
i battle at Pinkie, near Edinburgh, and Ifomt and 
destroyed a great number of houses. fThe Scots 
•nattiraUy grew angry, aand sent their young queen 
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to Fxance) where she was married to the king’s 
eldest son. Somerset had also plenty to do at 
hofne. He had the images which Henry had left 
pulled down ,in the churches. In less than two 
yd^B after Henry’s death parliament ordered a new 
Prayer Book in the English language to4)e read in 
^ the charges, and gave permission to clergymen 
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to marry, vhich had not been allowed before. Alt 
these changes shocked many peojde, &nd there was 
a rebellion in Devonshire and Gornvwll, which w^s 
only put down with great diflSculty. 

2. Seizure of Church Property. — ^Somerset waft^ot 
a man likely to gain the confidence of the people. He 
seems really to have wished>-!^tib what he thought 
right, but he was also very anxious to make himself 
and his friends rich. Henry VIII. had set the bad 
exanvple of dividing the lands of the monasteries^ 
amongst the lords whom he favoured. When the 
lands of the monasteries had been divided, the next 
thing was to take what belonged to the churches. 
Somerset was building for himself a great house in 
the Strand in London, which was calJed Somerset 
House from his name. In order to make room fpr * 
it he pulled down a church and blew up a chapel 
with gunpowder. At the same time, he dug up part 
of a churchyard and carried away the bodies of the 
dead to make room for houses and shops. 

3. Somerset's FalL — ^It was not long before the 
Protector had fresh diflBculties to meet. The rich 
landowners went on inclosing land to keep sheep on, 
and turning out the people who used to be busy^ in 
ploughing and sowihg for corn. There was great 
ill-feeling, and in Norfolk there was a rebellion* 
headed by Ket, a tanner. His followers pulled 
down the palings of the inelosures in all the country 
round. Somerset pitied the men in r/^bellion, but 
he did not know how to help them, though r he 
did not like to attack them. The othei? great men 
who were about him had no pity at all fbr the poeit 
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•^liiey sent soldiers* to Norfolk under the comiQand 
o^John Dudley, Earl o^Warwick, who had no pity, 
find soon pftU down the rebellion. Then ‘they took 
the protectorate away from Somerset, add not leng 
.aQerwards they accused him of trying to get power 
Ue was Convicted and executed. 



BljWAltD BFTMOim, CRAHKER. JOnK »tII)T-FT, 

DUKWOr SOMEKSET. DCXB OF MOBTUVUEERLARa 


4.*ll'Qithiim1)erlaiid’s Government. — The govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was soon afterwards made Duke of North- 
umberland. * He was a selfish, wicked man. He 
pretended to be very pious and to do all he could 
for the Prt^estants. A second Prayer book was 
sent ouf which was much more Protestant than the 
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one prepared at the beginning of the reign. Hi 
and his friends plundered*^ the country. They gut' 
money in^ their own^Kxskets -which /bght to havo 
been used to pay the men who had worked for the 
king. Their evil example* was widely follow^. 

‘ The people of this country,’ said k preacherlat this 
time, ‘ say that their gentlepwii and oflScers -were 
never so full of fair words and ill deeds as now tbey 
be.’ To numbers of men in England Protestantism 
seemed to have brought, nothing with it but th?^ 
villainy and rascality which stained the greedy men 
who were in power. Yet even in this e^l time the 
new faith was bearing better fruit. Latimer, a bcld 
preacher of righteousness, told grealf lords to their . 
faces that they ought not only to b« ashamed of 
their wickedness, but that they ought to ma^e 
restitution to the poor of all that they had taken 
from them by trickery or violence. In many towns 
the merchants and shopkeepers gave money to 
found schools, which should be open freely to the 
poor. 

5. Death of Edward YI. and Accession of Mary. — 

Edward VI. was a sickly lad. He died of con- 
sumption before he grew to be •a man. Before 
he died, Northumberland persuaded him to leave 
the crown to his cousin. Lady Jane Grey^ who was 
a Protestant. ,He had no more right to leave it 
to her than Edward the Confessor had bad to 
appoint William of Normandy as ^his successor. 
The whole people rallied round Edward’s ehiest 
sister M&ry. When Northtunberland ^ent out tQ 
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oppose her in the name of Queen Jane, his own 
m^n 'threw Iheir caps into the air and shouted, 
•God save ^^een Mary!* •Mary entered London 
in triumph. Jane was sent to the ’tower a8 a 
•piftoner, and Northunfberland had his head cut oflf 
as a f raitor. 

* 6. The first Queen Mary. — Mary at once 

put an end to the use of the new English Prayer Book. 
Many more people in England disliked it than liked 
it, and the oy service which had been used wh^n the 
English Church obeyed the pope was brought back 
again. But there were many people in England 
who were glad to see the old service, who did not 
wish to submTt to the pope. Some of these liked 
Englishmen^to settle their own affairs without having 
te give way to anyone who, like the pope, was not 
an Englishman, and did not live in England. Others, 
who had got fields and houses which had once be- 
longed to the monasteries, were afraid lest if they 
submitted to the pope he would make them give up 
what they had taken. Mary, however, was deter- 
mined that the Church of England should again be 
gut under the pope, though she knew that she would 
haye to wait sollne time befo][e she could persuade 
parliament to allow it. She made up her mind to 
marrj* hgf cousin Philip, who not long afterwards 
became king of Spain, and was the son of the 
emperor Charles V. The marriage was very un- 
popular. There was -a rebellion, and though it was 
pufc down, the queen was so afraid of another that 
she had the head of poor innocent Lady ^ane Grey 
“ * M 
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^ ehir off, and sent her own sistex Elizabeth a prisoner 
to the" Tower.* Soon after her marriage, the queen 
j^rsuaded tlf^ parliament o»ce more to* acknow- 
ledge the pope’s authority over the ClAirch, and 
to . make a law by which heretics who refused to 
* accept 1:iis belief were to be burnt alive. The mem- 
bers of parliament^litfiywever, insisted that the lands 
which had been taken from the Church should 
remain the property of those who had possession of 
them. They ^ were more careful about thei]» own 
possessions than about the lives of their fellow- 
subjects. * 

7. The Protestant Martyrs. — ^Whilst lords and 
. gentlemen wete thinking more of money and land 
than of religion, there vrere Protestant martyrs vrho 
*died as bravely for their faith as Sir Thomas More 
had died for his. Rowland Taylor, for instance, a 
Suffolk clergyman, was condemned in London to be 
burnt, and was sent down to his own county to die. 
As he left his prison, in the dark early morning, he 
found his wife and his children waiting for him in 
the streets. One of his daughters cried out, ‘0, 
my dear father ! Mother, mother ! here is my 
fatjjer led away There ivere no gas-lamps burn- 
ing in the streets in those days, and his wife could 
not see him. ‘ Rowland, Rowland ! ’ she called out, 
‘ where qxt thou ? ’ ‘ Dear wife,’ he answered, ‘ I 
am* here.’ He was allowed to stop for a moment, 
and he knelt (Jown with his family on the stones to 
sajte the Lord’s Prayer. ^ Farewell, my dear wife,’ 
be said, as coon as he had risen from his knees ; ^ be 
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of good comfort, for I am qutet in my conscience^ 

God shall stir up a father for my children.’ ’He wa^ 
led awayb to the villa^ in Suffolk whiire his voi<jp 
had once .been heard in the pulpit. ‘ Thanked be 
God,’ he said, when he reached the place where^the 
Btnke rose amidst the faggots which were k> bum • 
him, ‘I am even at home.’ ^Jgt;er he was tied to 
the stake, a wretch threw a 'faggot at his face. ‘ 0, 
friend,’ he said gently, ‘ I have harm enough, what 
needed that ? ’ Light was set to the wood, the 
flames blazed up around the suffering body, and Row- 
land Taylor entered into his rest. Many another, 
as brave and as trustful, shared his fate. Amongst 
them two bishops, the meek Ridley® and Latimer, 
the bold preacher of righteousness, were burnt at 
Oxford. ‘ Be of good comfort. Master Ridley,’ criedt 
Latimer from amidst the flames. * Play the man ; 
we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out.’ 

8. The last Days of Mary. — Latimer spoke truly. 
Cranmer followed him to the stake at Oxford. The 
best and firmest of the Protestants were marked 
out for death. It availed nothing. Men turned 
against a religion which was protected by such 
means. Mary’s government was as weak as it liras 
harsh. To please her husband, Philip, she Joined* 
him in a war with France, and the Frenct •suddenly 
attacked Calais. She had left the place without 
proper means of defence, and the fortress which had 
been held by England since the days bf^Edward Ijf. 
was lost for ever. Not long afterwards Mary died, 
worn out and dispirited. She knew tha£ her sister 
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.•*Elizaheth would succee(P her, and that her aister 
^otild not bvn Protestants. ^Mary’s reign* was the 
Isist in which the authority of the poptf over the 
English Church was apknowledged by an English 
c pofUataent. • 


CHAPTER XX. 

' THE PIEST YEARS OF ELIZABETH.. 

* ( 1568 - 1680 .) 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE Of DESCENDANTS OF 
IIENKY VI 1. 

Ilcnry VII.sEUzabeth of York 


•James IV. s Margaret Henry VIII. Mary= Charles Brandon 

of hcoUand | j | Duke of Suffolk 

James V, 1 j | Frances— Henry Grey 

of Scotland Edward VI. Mary Elizabeth { Duke of Suffolk 

Mary I.iOrd Guilford Dudley— Lady Jane Grey 

Queen of Scots .son of Duke of Northumberland 

1. Elizabeth and the Nation. — ^When Elizabeth 
heard of her sister’s death she was sitting under a 
tree in Hatfield Park. ‘ It is the Lord’s doing,’ she 
said : Mt is marvejlous in our eyes.’ She was 1 o be 
Que0n of England now, instead df being liable to be 
Sint as a prj^oner to the Tower, and perhaps to have 
her head tut oflf at last. Almost all Englishmen 
felt as if they too had been let out of prison. There 
were to be nij more men and women burnt alive, 
‘nor were Englislimen to be sent abroad to fight for 
I the ifing of ^pain any longer. Elizabeth wtfs deter- 
mined thjt in»her time foreigners should not meddle 
witji the government of England. The King cjf 
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Spain and the King of •France wejre botl^ very, 
powerful* sovereigns, and each of them had laf^ 
ayniea, whilst Elizabe^ had no regufar army at aU. 
But she knew that as they hated one another more 
than they hated her, the l^ng of Fiance woul^ neVer : 
allow the King of Spain to con^^gjr England, and that 
the King of Spain would never allow the King of 
France to conquer England. She therefore believed 
that she would be quite safe from either of them. 
She made peace with France, and amended to h^ 
own affairs. • 

2. Elizabeth and the Church. — It was more diffi- 
cult for Elizabeth to know what do about the 
Church. More than half the people would have' 
been glad to have been allowed to go on worshipping 
like their fathers, in the way in which KonSan 
Catholics do now. A small number of people would 
have liked the services of the English Church of the 
time of Edward VI, to be revived. A large number 
of people, who came to be called Puritans, would 
have been glad to worship as Protestants did on the 
Continent, very much in the way in which Dissenters 
do now. Elizabeth was afraid to let either tfie 
Roman Catholics or the Puritans have their ^ay. 
She wanted to keep the peace, and she was quite 
sure that if either of these had all tfia churches, 
those who were not allowed to have the churches 
would try to get them by force. She did not think 
of letting both have churches to themselves, js* is’ 
done npw. She was afraid lest there shouTd be 
quarrels amongst them, and she th<^efore wished 
that all men should worship in only one way* and 
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"eke hoped that they would leam to be friendly with 
o»e 'anothef, instead ot persecuting one another. 
She found that Parliament iras ready to Igree with 
^er in this, and so the Prayer Book which had been 
made at the end of 4>he reign of Edward VI. was 
* altef^d a little, Snd ordered to be used in all churches. 
Nb other sort of^-Tyvipe was to be permitted any- 
where. The bishops who had placed themselves 
under the Pope in Mary’s time were deprived of 
their bishoprics, and new ones were conseprated. 
There was to be no inquiry to find out what 'men 
believed, hr any attempt to punish them for believing 
either the Roman Catholic or any other doctrine. But 
theQueen exacted that every one should go to church. 

3. The Aeformation in Scotland. — ^Elizabeth had 
ji rival in Mary Queen of Scots. Mary was very 
beautiful and very clever. She had been married 
to the King of France. 'Whilst she was away, 
Scotland was ruled by her mother as Regent. A 
large number of the Scottish people turned Pro- 
testant, and insisted on putting an end to the 
Roman Catholic worship in Scotland, whilst the 
Scottish nobles wanted to seize the lands of the 
‘’clergy for themselves. The Regent, to prevent this, 
sent for some French soldierl. Elizabeth, who was 
afraid lest, if the French soldiers conquered Scotland, 
they would try to conquer England too, sent an 
atmy to Scotland, and drove the French out. Soon 
.after this the Regent died. Mary’s husband died 
sellout the same time, and she came back as a young 
widow to f ule in Scotland. Though she«was h^self 
a firmi Roihun Catholic, the Protestants were so many 
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that she was obliged to allow her subjects to do as 
they pleased about religion. * Elizabeth was not likeJy 
to be well pleased with having a Bonfan Catholic^ 
queen so nfear her, and was therefore not displeased 
that the Scottish people diflfered in their religion 
from their own Queen, as this might make^fhem 
less ready to help her against Ej*gfand. 

4. Mary Queen of Scots in Scotland. — Elizabeth 
was the more afraid of Mary because the Queen of 
Scots yas not merely a Boman Catholic^ but claimed* 
to have a right to be Queen of England as well as of 
Scotland. She was the granddaughter of *the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII. ; and she said that, as Eliza- 
beth’s mother, Anne Boleyn, had never l3een properly 
the wife of Henry, Elizabeth had no right to the 
throne. Elizabeth was therefore not sorry to heai 
that Mary before long got into trouble at home. 
She married a foolish cousin of hers named Lord 
Darnley, and one night the house in which Damlcy 
was sleeping was blown up with gunpowder. He 
managed to escape, but he was killed in the garden 
as he was running away. It cannot be said with 
certainty whether Mary ordered the murder or not, 
but almost every one in Scotland thought that slj|e 
did. Her subjects toexk her prisoner, and shut her. 
up in Loch Leven Castle. She managed,«howver, 
to escape, and found some friends ready to fight for 
her. But she wac beaten, and had to fly for her life 
to England. When she arrived there^ahe sent to# 
ask Elizabeth to help her to the throne again. §* 

5. Mary Queen of Scots in England. — It was not 
very likely that Elizabeth would do that.* She wac 
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*silnud lest the English B^man Catholics might rebel 
against hers^f, and set up Mary for their queen. 
I^e therefore* put Mary in confinement, giving her 
in charge to the owners of one country hbuse afber 
un$her, with directions not to .let her escape. 

.6.'?l^e Bising in the North. — The captivity of 
Mary did not brin§’ peaee to Elizabeth. The Pope 
declared the Queen to be a heretic, and ordered her 
subjects to refuse obedience to her. Many of the 
English lords^were friendly to Mary. The Duke of 
Norfolk wanted to marry her, and to share her claim 
CO the En^ish throne. In the north of England 
most of the people, as well as the lords, were longing 
to see the old* religion restored, as in the days of 
Henry VIII. they had longed to see the monasteries 
restored. There was a great rebellion, known as the 
Bising in the North. The rebels trooped into 
Durham Cathedral, tore up the- Bible and Prayer 
Book, and found a priest to say mass once more. It 
was the last time that mass was ever said in any one 
of the old cathedrals of England. But the greater 
number of the English Catholics refused to fight 
against Elizabeth. Her troops put down the rebellion 
wiljiout difficulty. She was usually merciful ; but 
she was too frightened to be merciful now, and large 
numbers ,of the rebels were pitilessly hanged. Not 
long aftei^vards she learned that there was a plot to 
assassinate her, and that there had been some talk 
of sending a*^anish army to England, to put Mary 
in “her place. She discovered that Norfolk knew of 
this, and she had Norfolk tried and executed. 

’ *7. Prosperity of the Country. — ^Englishmen were 
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the more ready to slipport Elizabeth because the*, 
country was prospering. There was* more 'trade 
than there had ever baen before, because Elizabeli^ 
kept hei^ people at peace with other nations. 
Men learned to farm better than they had d<Jhey^ 
and to manufacture cloth at home mstead of Graying 
it from abroad. The vessels whfth carried English 
productions abroad were very small, no larger than 
coasting vessels are now, but they were manned 
with Jiardy seamen. Almost every ong had a sharei;^ 
in this increase of wealth. Grentlemen decked 
themselves in gorgeous attire, and wore silks and 
velvets of brilliant colours. Other ranks profited 
in a more sensible way. Meat was eiten where salt • 
fish had been eaten before, and men*were all the 
healthier for it. Houses were built with chimneys* 
instead of holes in the roof, to let the smoke out. 
Beds vrere provided with pillows, which a little time 
before had been used only by sick people. In the 
reign of Henry VII. the great Earl of Northumber- 
land, when he left one of his houses for a time, took 
care to have the glass of the windows taken down 
and packed away, because glass was far too rare and 
precious to be left to the chance •of being brol^pn. 
In Elizabeth’s time Ihe use of glass was becoming 
common. Even for those who had no moi^py^to buy 
glass or pillows something was done. At. &st col- 
lections of monej were made in churches for honest 
people who were too old or too sick^ k) work ; and 
after a time there was a law, known as the Poor iaw, 
ordering that each parish should provideifor all who 
were ready to work, but could not find* work to do. 
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Nobody was to be allowed to starve, and no one who 
rObbed or jheated was to be able to say with truth 
i;hat he could^ot keep himseif alive in any other way. 

8. Ill-feeling against Spain. — All this prosperity 
, ihad^ Englishi^fen hcftiour Elizabeth. At the same 
t^e, they disliked Spain more and more every year. 
Philip II., the I^ing 'of Spain, who had been the 
husband of Queen Mary of England, ruled over many 
cbuntries in Europe, and did all that he could to 
prevent any«one in them from becoming a Protestant. 
In the I^etherlands he had so many people burnt, 
and he made his subjects pay such heavy taxes, 
that at last some of them rose in rebellion. Philip 
had large and brave armies, and he did his best to 
put down "the rebellion. His soldiers and generals 
•were very cruel, and when they took a town they 
massacred the men and women in it. But the 
rebels struggled on, and by-and-by there was a free 
Dutch Eepublic which Philip could not conquer. 
The stories of Philip's cruelty were told in England, 
and set Englishmen against him. Many £]nglish- 
men began to think that it was a righteous thing 
to attack a king who did such things, and they were 
not at all sorfy that there was plenty to be got by 
atlacking him successfully. Besides the countries 
whfth Jfe governed in Europe, he had many lands in 
America, and in these lands there were rich silver 
mines, from which a large fleet came with silver for 
him every «year. English sailors paid little respect 
flo Philip. They sailed amongst the West India Islands, 
which b^onged to Spain, and bought and sold though 
*he fdirbade them. Many of them sold poor negroes,. 
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whom they had taken prisoners in Africa, without 
thinking ^hat they were doing anything wrong. 
Sometimes they attacked and plundered Spanish*" 
vdsSl^ls. Philip whenever he caught them thre^« 
them into prison, and sometinaes haiT them treated 
very badly, because they were Pro^stants. Thou^ 
there was no open war against* Spain, many English- 
men hated the Spaniards so, that they thought it 
would be doing a good work to carry off some of 
all thi^ wealth to England ; and all English sailors 
believed that it was quite fair to fight the Spaniards 
in America, whether there was war in Europe or not. 
One of these siiilors was F rancis Drake. Jle was born 
in Devonshire, and the Devonshire sailors were bold 
and active men. In 1572 he found his way to the 
New World, landed at Panama, and seized a large 
quantity of silver. Before he returned he caught 
sight of the Pacific, threw himself on his knees, and 
prayed to God that he might one day sail on that 
sea, where no Englishman hfid ever sailed before. 

10. Drake’s Voyage. — Five years later Drake sailed 
again from Plymouth. He had with him five vessels, 
so small that they were manned by no more than 
1 64 men. When he reg-ched the Straits of Magellaif 
he knew no better than to pass through Uiat 
dangerous passage, where the storm-wind blbws in 
wild gusts in the windings of the channel. It wa» 
the only way to the Pacific then known, as it was 
believed that Terra del Fuego was the ndrfhern end. 
of a great continent reaching to the South Pole. 
When Drake^s own vessel, the Pelican, at laaiE entered 
.the open cea, it was alone. The other four little 
vessek had either been sunk or had been driven back. 
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prake was not discouraged* He knew that all Chili 
and . Peru was Spanish,^ and that nobody there was 
expecting liim or preparing^for defence. ' He sailed 



into the harbeur of Valparaiso, and found there a huge 
Banish ship. The Spanish sailors did not fancy it 
possible tbbt any English vessel could find its way 
there, find they made ready to feast the men whom 
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they fimcied must be their own countiymen. The" 
•Rnglish sailors sprang on b^d and seized the ship. 
They founll in it wedgas of gold weigtfhg 400 lbs./ 
whkjh werefsoon carried to the Pelican. Drake then 
sailed on to Tarapaca. He found piles of silver bags", 
upon the quay, and tumbled thenf into his "boats.” 
Just as ho was going to row away, doWn came a stringof 
llamas to the quay with another load of silver. Much 
more was got as Drake sailed up the coast, silver aad 
gold and jewels. At last Drake, having enriched . 
himself and his men, went on towards the north. 
He fimcied that North America would comff to an end 
much sooner than it really does, as no one had made 
discoveries so far north. When he reacHed California, 
he thought that he had gone far enough, and sailed 
home across the Pacific Ocean and round the Cape qf 
Good Hope. He was the first Englishman who had 
ever sailed round the world. The Spaniards called 
him a pirate, and required Elizabeth to deliver liim 
up to them or to punish him, but Elizabeth was 
proud of his diuring, and knighted him. He was now 
known as Sir Francis Drake. 

11. English Voyages of Discovery. — ^Even in those 
days of fighting English sailors were*not all occupied) 
in war and piracy. Tn the time of Henry Vli! a 
Venetian, named Cabot, was sent out fron^ England,* 
and discovered the coast of Labrador. He was the first 
man to set foot or the Continent of America, though 
Colmnbus had landed on the West l^dia Island^ 
before. In the reign of Henry VIII. the cod fisheries 
of Newfoundland were visited by English sailors. 
But the object on which the hearts of fidventuroiis 
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•iflen vas most set was the discovery of a short cut 
tovInSia and China. In Maty’s time Sir Hugh 
Willoughby *Muled round the North of * Norway, 
hoping to reach those wealthy regions iiP that way, 
^Ttt was frozen to death with all the men in his own 
ship, '{hough Chancellor, with one of the other ships 
which had gone fHth him, reached Archangel, and 
thus opened a trade with Russia, which at that time 
did not reach either the Baltic or the Black Sea, 
and which could therefore only be communicated 
with through the White Sea. In Elizabeth’s time 
many sailors tried to find their way to India and 
China through what they called the North-West 
Passage, which they thought would be found where 
the northerD part of the Continent of America really 
is, as no one had been further north than the coast 
of Labrador. Martin Frobisher discovered the strait 
which leads into Hudson’s Bay, mid fancied that he 
had not only discovered the way to India, but had 
found rich mines of gold. Men were so anxious to 
find gold that they were ready to believe that it was 
not far off for the oddest reasons. One reason 
which Frobisher’s men gave for thinking that they 
wqpld find gold was that they had seen a great 
many spiders ; and they saicf that ‘ spiders were 
true •ign» of great store of gold.’ Frobisher found 
no gold ; ,but he left his name to the strait which he 
had discovered; and a few years later the strait 
which leads ^nto BaflBn’s Bay was discovered by 
Jdbn Davis, and was named after him. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-brother,* sailed to 
found « colony where the northern part of the 
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United States are now. His men quarrelled with, 
him and with one another, and he hdd to set ^ail** 
home. His vessel, th<^‘ Squirrel,’ wa% Scarcely moiti 
thim S' beat, being only of ten tons burthen. *A 
storm rose, and one of the vessels which accompanSBCC*' 
him came so near that those whh were orf ‘board 
could hear what he said. ‘ lleas en,’ he cried ’out 
cheerfully, ‘is as near by sea .as by land.* That 
night his friends could see the lights of 'the little 
‘ Sqvqrrel * rooking on the tempestuous waves. Qn 
a sudden they disappe.ared, and neitlSer the brave 
old in.an nor his crew were seen again. Cfther efforts 
to colonise wore njade. Kaleigh himself sent men 
to setth* in wh.at has from tha< time ht'en known as 
Virginia, called after Elizabeth, the Vjrgin Queen. 
But they all died or were killed by the Indiaiy;. 
Other explorers followed ; but no ISnglish colony 
was permanently settled in America till after Eliza- 
beth’s death. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ELIZABETH’S TBIUHPHS. 

f 1580-1588.) 

1. The Homan Catholic Uissionaries.— lAluipst at' 
the same time that Drake came back from Ins voyage 
some men of a veiy different kind set foot in Eftg- 
land. As Elizabeth had now been Qufcn for morf 
than twenty years, and young men and women i^ere 
growing up who had no recollection qf the days 
when the mass had been said in Engladd in ISiary’s 
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IfSign^ .those V^ho believejJ that the Eoman Catholic 
reUgion was^true were very sad at seeing tlje number 
of Protestants increasing. Many earnest men who 
Relieved this had gone abroad, and now returned* as 
nnSssi<maries. l^izabeth was much frightened. She 
knew that the Pope had declared her not to be the 
true Queen of England,- and she feared lest, if these 
missionaries converted many people to be Roman 
Catholics, they would drive her ofif her throne and 
perhaps put her to death. So she and the Parliament 
made fierce laws against the missionaries. If any 
Roman Catholic priest converted any one to his faith, 
or even only said mass, he was to be put to death as a 
traitor ; because the Protestants believed that nobody 
could be a Idyal subject to the Queen who thought 
that the Pope had a right to depose her, and they 
did not doubt that all Roman Catholics thought that. 
Even the Roman Catholics who were not priests had 
to pay a great deal of money if they did not go to 
the Protestant churches, and a great many were put 
in prison and treated very cruelly. 

2. Throgmorton's Plot and the Association. — When 
^ number of men are ill-treated, there are usually 
Bojne who will "try anything^ however wicked, to 
^revenge themselves on their persecutors. Most of 
the Ronjjitn Catholics bore their sufferings bravely 
and patiently, but there were some who wanted to 
murder the Queen and to place Mary Queen of Scots 
on the throne. One man named Francis Throg- 
morton formed such a plan. He was found out, and 
executed. • It was discovered that the S{lanish am- 
bassador knew of this plot, and Elizabeth at once 
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ordered him to leave the ^ingdom. The Housed* 
Commons was very eager to prevent any new atlentpt 
to kill Elizabeth. The members bound* tl^emselves 
an<Associafion, engaging that if Elizabeth were kil led 
they would put to death not duly her murderers, ycr 
also any person for whose advantage she might.be 
murdered. They meant that S Elizabeth were 
murdered they would kill Mary Queen of Scots. 
They thought that after this none of Mary’s friends 
would bring her into danger by trying^to kill Elizas, 
beth. The paper on which this engagement was 
written was sent about to all parts of England, and was 
signed by a very large number of Englishmen. English 
people do not like assassination, and Throgmorton’s 
plot had much to do with setting a* great many 
people against the Pope. « 

3. Help sent to the Dutch. — It was not only In 
England that murders were committed in the name 
of religion. In the Netherlands, where the Dutch 
had been fighting bravely against Philip, their great 
leader, the Prince of Orange, whose great-grandson 
was one day to come to deliver England, had been 
murdered by a Eoman Catholic. His son was only a 
boy, and Elizabeth sent soldiers t<r help the Du^ll. 
She sent to command them a foolish, selfish man, of 
whom she was very fond, Robert Dudley^ Bari at 
Leicester, the son of that wicked Duke of Northum- 
berland who had ruled England in the time* of 
Edward VI. Besides, she did not pay«her soldiens 
that came to help. This expedition cost the lifr'of 
Sir Philifi Sydney. He was a yoimg mnn, but was 
already well known as a writer of prose and verse', a 
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• ItKive soldier and a courteous gentleman. When he 
was -^^ounded, a cup of water was brought him to 

Quench his fUrst. He saw«. common sofdier lying 
in agony near, and bade him drink the water. 

•J^Vour need,’ he said, ‘is greater than mine.’ 

4.* Drake in the West Indies.— Whilst English 
soldiers were throwing Away their lives uselessly in 
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the J^etherlands, Drake had sailed for the West 
Indies with a fine fleet. He attacked and took St. 
iJomingo, and refused to leave it till a large sum of 
•money hadFljeen paid, ile then sailed to Cartagena 
a^d forced the inhabitants to pay him 30,000?. The 
yellow few.‘r broke out in his ships ani he had to 
sail h«Qie.* He had taught the King of Spain that, 

H 2 
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for all his great navy, his ^wus "were at the 
of the bol^ English sailors. ^ * 

d. The Bahington CcRispiracy and tlie Execution 
themneen S£ Scots. — Englishmen were growing less 
afraid of the King of Spain thSn they had everjaeen 
but they were growing more afiraidof plots to murder 
the Queen. In the year in wffieh Drake came 
home there was a new one. Antholiy Babington, 
with some other young men, most of tThom were in 
the Queen’s service, and who would tl^prefore haver? 
no difficulty in getting near her, proposed Jbo assassi- 
nate Elizabeth. The plot was, however, found out 
in time, and the conspirators were executed. Their 
object had been to put Mary on the throne. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen had come to believe that, as 
long as Mary lived, Elizabeth’s life would never be 
in safety. Elizabeth’s own ministers thought so too. 
They declared that they had found letters written 
by Mary in which she gave her approval to the plot. 
It is not certain whether this was true or not. At 
all events Mary was taken to Fotheringay in North- 
amptonshire, and was there tried and beheaded. 

6. Brake singes the King of Spain’s Beard. — Eng-^ 
lishmen were almost all now on the side of Elizabeth* 
They did not like murderers, and the attempts to . 
assassinate the Queen made many peo{>le "turn 
against the Church of Home. Englishmen were 
also determined io defend their island against in- 
Veision, and they now heard that Philip wits going to • 
Bend an enormous fleet and army to conquer Eng- 
land, and td make it submit to the Pope.^* In 1 587 
Drake was off again. He soon heard that a* great, 
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ISeet was in Cadiz harb^tur preparing for an attack 
upon Engird. He sailed right into the harbour, in 
^pite of shot^rom the Spanfth batteries, ^and set fire 
to the store ships, which were laden with provisions 
fer the fleet, ^e thAi steered round Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and northward along the Portuguese coast, 
burning every vessel "he could catch. When he 
reached. home he boasted that he had singed the 
King of Spain’s beard. He thought that the great 
fleet would Jiardly get a fresh store of pro^isious 
together i|i time to enable it to come to England 
that year. 

7. The Sailing of the Armada. — ^Drake was right. 
It was not tilt next year that the great fleet, the In- 
vincible Anflada, as the Spaniards called it, was able 
to sail. It was intended to go up the Channel, and 
to take on board a Spanish army commanded by 
Philip’s great general, the Duke of Parma, which 
was waiting on the coast of Flanders. The Spaniards 
hoped that if it could succeed in landing them in 
England, Elizabeth would not be able to make a long 
resistance. Elizabeth did not fear. She had no 
Regular army, and scarcely any regular navy, but she 
called on every Englishman w];^o could bear arms to 
come forward to defend his native land. Scarcelv a 

t 

man TefuSed. T1 k‘ Catholics were as forward as the 
Protestants. Elizal)etli reviewed her troops at Til- 
bury. ‘ My loving people/ she said, ‘ we have been 
persuaded bj^some that are careful of our safety to 
tate heed how we commit ourselves to armed mul- 
titudes, foifj:ear of treachery ; but I assure you I do 
udt de^re to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
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people. Let tyrants fear ! J have alwajs so bes^v€<^ 
myself that, under God, I have placed ^my chiefAt 
strength and safeguard In the loyal heftrts and goo4 
will of fliy subjects; and therefore am I coin^ 
amongst you, as you see, at this tiipe — to lay^dovm. 
my life for my God, and for my kingdom, and for 
my people, my honour and my bfood, even in the 
dust. I know I have the body but of a v?edk and 
feeble woman ; but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a King of England too, and think foul scorn thdk 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should 
dare to invade the borders of my realm.' Was it 
strange that when Elizabeth spoke such words as 
these thousands of her subjects were ready to die in 
her cause, which was their own as well ds hers ? 

When the news that the Spaniards were indeed 
on the way reached England the warning was carried 
by lighting up the beacons which then stood on 
every hill-top to tell by their flames that an enemy 
was coming, and that every man must gird on his 
sword to fight for his country. 

Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the pnrplo sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. ^ 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from iJJ^nn to Milford l^y, 
The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

Fi>r swift to east and swift to w'fest tlie ghastly war-ljame gpread, * 
High on St. Michael's Mount *it shone: it shone onBcjichy Uead. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw along each Southcrji shire, 

Cape beyond cape, In endless range, those twinkling points* of 

fire. 

« • • 

8. The Armada in the Channel. — ^The commamfer 
of the English fleet was Lord Howard of^^iffingham. 
He was at Plymouth with a few of the Queeifs ships 
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•iod a number of email merchant vessels, which were 
Uread/ to fight as well as*the Queen’s ships. Drake 
Vas there to<^ When the Spanish ships came in 
sight, the captains were playing a gam^ of bowls, 
"^^ake would not hear ®f stopping the game.^ ‘There 
is tim^ enough,’\e said, * to finish our game nnti to 
beit the Spaniarfis too* The huge Spanish B hips, 
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toweritig ^bovc the waves, swept by in the form of a 
half moon. W’'hen they had passed, the active little 
English vessels put out, sailing two feet to their one, 
getting rapidly out of their way, and coming back 
a^n as they pleased. The Spanish ships could 
neither saii away from them nor catch them. Up 
th« Chdhnef sailed the ships of the Armada, firing 
. ^ See Fiontispiece. # 
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and being fired at as they went.* So high were tliey, 
that their shot often passeii over the* heads 'bf Jhe 
English s*aiIors. One the Spanish^ships blew up^ 
and two of three others were taken. The rest sailed 
on as they best could, unable to shake off their 
sailants, like a bear pursued by a^swarm of*wasps. 
At last the Spaniards reached thfc friendly Frelich 
port of Calais. They had found out that the con- 
quest of England was no child’s play. 

The Armada in the Horth Sea. — Lord Howas^ 
and his captains knew that it would not be safe to 
leave the Armada long at Calais. Parfha and his 
soldiers were waiting for it in Flanders, prevented 
from stirring by the Dutch ships w^hidh were off the . 
coast, but ready to embark in some large boats which 
they had got ready, as soon as the Armada came ^o* 
beat off the Dutch. The English captains deter- 
mined to drive the Armada out to sea again. They 
took eight of their own vessels, smeared them with 
pitch, and let them drift with the tide at night time 
amongst the enemy’s fleet. When these vessels were 
close to the Spaniards, the few men who had been 
left on board set them on fire, and, jumping into their 
boats, rowed away. The sudden blaze in the dartc ^ 
night terrified the Spaniards. The Spanish com- 
inaiKle.r, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, ga^e tbo sig- 
nal of flight. His men cut the cables by wiiich they 
were anchored, and sailed away. The wind now fose 
to a storm. The English fleet followed, hasten- 
ing their foemen’s pace with showers of shot. Jhe 
Spaniard^found it impossible to stop, aid the great 
ships were soon driven past the long low loast jon 
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which Farma^s army was waiting for their protection 
.ii^vain. If \he wind ha(i not changed a little, they 
^ould have^heen wrecked op the coast of Holland. 
Every day one or other of their floating •castles jras 
either driven on shore*or pierced with English shots. 
l)rak!# was in hfgh spirits. ‘ There was never any- 
thing pleased me better, * he wrote to a comrade, ‘ than 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind to the 
northwards. God grant ye have a good eye to the 
Duke of Parma ; for with the grace of God, if w^ live, 
I doubt not ere it be long so to handle the matter 
with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at 
St. Mary Port among his orange-trees.’ After a few 
days more e^n Drake had had enough. He had 
shot away all his powder, and as he heard the wind 
howling through his rigging, he knew that no 
Spaniard would venture back to try what more 
English sailors might have to. offer them. 

10. The Destruction of the Armada. — The Armada 
perished by a mightier power than that of man. 
The storm swept it far to the north. Of the hundred 
and fifty sail which had put out from Spain, a hundred 
and twenty were still afloat when they were left by 
their English pursuers. But they were in a bad case. 
Provisions were running shortj and large numbers of 
the men were sick and dying. Masts were split and 
sails were torn by shot and storm. At last they 
rotmded the Orkneys, and tri(id to make their way 
home round Scotland and Ireland. One great ship 
wi^p wrecked on ttie Isle of Mull. The natives, 
savage as tjiey then were, set fire to it and burnt it 
with itfl cre^r. The rest made their way along the 
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west coast of Ireland. Not a few were driven on 
shore on the high cliffs against which* the Atlantic, 
ocean rolls its waves witiiout a break on this side of 
America. *Most of the Spaniards who reached the 
shore and fell into the hands of the English w^ 
put to death. Those who fell into ftie hands of the 
Irish were also butchered for the*sake of plunder. 
The greater part were swallowed up by the sea. 
‘ When I was at SUgo,* wrote an Englisfiman, f I 
numbered on one strand of less than five miles 
length, eleven hundred dead bodies oi men, which 
the sea had driven upon the shore. Tie country 
people told me the like was in other places, though 
not to the like number.’ Fifty-four •vessels, with 
nine or ten thousand sick and suffering men on 
board, were all that succeeded in struggling home to 
Spain. Philip was struck to the heart at his failure, 
shut himself up in his room, and for a time would 
speak to no one. Yet when the beaten Admiral 
arrived, he did not reproach him. * I sent you to 
fight against men,’ he said, ‘and not with the winds.’ 
Elizabeth, too, acknowledged that her triumph was 
not owing to herself, or even to her sailors. She 
wont in slate to St. Paul’s, to retun> thanks for the 
victory which had been gained, and she struck a 
medal which bore the motto, ‘ God blew •with His 
wind, and they were scattered.’ 
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CHAPTEE 'SCXII. 

THE LAST YEABS OF ELIZABETH. 

( 1588 - 1603 .) 

1. Coiitinuance of War with Spain. — Elizabeth 
reigned for fifteen more years after the defeat of the 
Armada. Spgin was unable to protect its trada and 
its colonies in America. Spanish towns were sacked, 
and Spanish wealth was carried off to England. 
The Spaniards were brave men, and fought hard. 
Drake died in the West Indies, on one of his plun- 
dering expeditions. 

2. Death of Sir Eichard Grenville.— The most 
heroic death in the whole war was that of Sir Eichard 
Grenville. His little ship, the ‘ Eevenge,’ was one 
of six which were overtaken at the Azores by fifty- 
three Spanish ships, some of them of enormous size. 
Five of his comrades fled, as they well might, before 
such odds. Grenville refused to fly. The little 
‘ Revenge ’ fought all alone through the whole of 
fliCt afternoon. Our own living poet has told the story, 
ipeaking as if he had been one of that valiant crew. 

And the sun went down, and tlie stars came out, far over tlie 
.summer sea, 

But never for a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-threcA 

Shii^, after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 
came ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
and ftame. 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead 
and her shame ; ^ 

For some were sunk, and many were shatter’d, and so could fight 
no more. 

Ged of batttcs ! was ever a battle like this in the world before f 

Through the whole of that night the one Kngfish 
vessel, with but a hundred fighting men to b^gin 
with, fought the fifty-three ‘Spanish ships. 

And the night went down, and tho sun smiled out, far over the 
summer sea. 

And the Spanish fleet, with broken sides, lay round us, all in a 
ring : 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we still 
could sting. 

So they watch’d what the end would be, 

And wo had not fought them in vain. 

But in perilous plight were wo. 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred slain. 

And half of the rest of us maim’d lor life 

In the crash of the cannonades, and the desperate strife ; 

And the sick men clown in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold. 

And the pikes were all broken and bent, and the powder was all 
of it spent, 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side. 

The little ‘ Revenge ’ could hold out no longer. 
Grenville himself, like all his m«n who remaipeSl 
alive, was sore wounded, and the Spaniards rushed 
on board his ship, and took it. They earv^ed«Grcn- 
ville to one of their own vessels to die. . His last 
words were befitting one who liad fought so w*elL 
^ Here die I, Richard Grenville,’ he sayl^‘ with a 
ful and a quiet mind ; for that I have ended my life'* as 
a good soidier ought to do, who has foii.ght for his 
country and his queen, for his honour and religion,’ 
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' 3. llie Ib^tedition to .Cadiz. — ^After this a great 
expedition sent to Cadiz. The command was 
§iven to Lord Howard of EfiSbgham and the young 
, Earl of Essex, who was now the Queen’s ihvourite^ a 
tlashin^^ young man, who was too vain and impatient 
to do’ anything really great. Essex was always 
wanting to get rSnown. by some great warlike ex- 
ploit. He was angiy when any one said that there 
had been fighting enough, and that it was time to 
make peace ,with Spain. One day, when h» was 
talking in ^this way, the wise old Lord Burghley, 
who had been Elizabeth’s minister all through the 
reign, opened a Bible and showed him the words, 
‘ Bloody and (^ceitful men shall not live out half 
their days.’ • On board this fleet was Sir Walter 
Baleigh, who could do anything he chose to put 
his hand to. When the fleet reached Cadiz, it found 
about seventy or eighty armed Spanish ships under 
the walls, ready to defend the to\ira. The town 
itself was protected with fortifications, on which 
guns were mounted. The English fleet dashed in, 
each captain eagerly trying to thrust his ship into 
the foremost place. The Spaniards took fright. 

soldiers whd had been on board their ships 
^rried on shore ‘as thick as if coals bad been poured 
out of^ BS^k.’ They set fire to their own ships, and 
the great. Spanish fleet was soon in a blaze. The 
town was then taken, and plundered and burnt. 

• 4. Essex* ip Ireland. — As Essex was always 
askkig to be allowed to command an army some- 
where, the * Queen gave him some wotk to do 
vMch harder even than the taking of Cadiz. 
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Ireland had never been really conquered. A stnailr 
district round Dublin obeyed the English law, but " 
the rest of the people lived in tbeir own way, 
gwerned by their own chiefs. Elizabeth had been 
afraid lest the Spaniards should take it, and she ^od. 
tried to conquer the Irish chiefs. At one time sii'e toot 
a great quantity of land from theta and gave if to 
Englishmen. The Irish did not like this, and some 
years after the defeat of the Armada they rose against 
her tmd defeated an English army. She therefore^j^ 
sent Essex with a larger army to conquer them. 
Essex marched about the country, doihg nothing 
which was of any use, and losing most of his men. 
Then he came back to England suddenly when he . 
ought to have remained in Ireland, and^went straight 
to the Queen in his muddy clothes, without changing 
his dress after riding, thinking that he w^ould per- 
suade her to forgive him. Elizabeth did not like 
even her favourite to disobey her, and she sent him 
away to his own house, ordering him to stop there 
till there had been an inquiry to find out why he 
had come away from Ireland. Essex did not like 
this, and one day he and a few friends mounted 
their horses and rode into the ciiy, calling on thv. 
citizens to rise to protect him. The citizens did 
nothing of the kind, and Essex was tried upon the 
charge of treason, and executed. 

5. Conquest Ireland. — After Essex came back 
Elizabeth sent Lord Mountjoy to conqueii Ireland. He 
succeeded in doing it ; and at the end of Elizabeth’s* 
reign Ireland was, for the first time, eijiirely under 
the English Government. But Mountjby cmly con- 
Qiiered the North of Ireland by destroying all the 
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Jtbod in the country. There was a terrible famine, 
; anil ar large iinmber of &e Irish people there died 
§f starvation* . • 

* 6. The Monopolies. — ^Elizabeth had *very little 
•money. She did not like to ask parliament to tax 
' the pfiople, for *fear of making people dissatisfied 



with her! At the same time she had a great many 
favourites whom she wished to reward, and she did it 
giving tl)pm the monopoly of some article or other ; 
that is to say, 'by allowing nobody but them to sell it. 
Of course they charged more for these things than 
wpuld have 'been charged if anybody who liked h^ 
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been allowed to sell them. At last the people got . 
angiy, and the House of Commons begged hereto 
put an end to these meaopolies. Tbs' Queen at once 
gaFe way. *■ When she knew that all her people were . 
determined to have a thing, she never resisted them.' 

‘ I have more cause to thank you all,’ she said to .the 
Speaker of the House of Commoiffe, ‘ than you me ; 
and I charge you to thank them of the House of 
Commons from me, for had I not received a know- 
ledges from you, I might have fallen ii^fo the lap 8f 
an error, only for lack of true information. I have 
ever used to set the last judgment-day 'Sefore mine 
eyes, and so to rule as I shall be judged to answer 
before a higher Judge, to whose judgtnent-seat I do 
appeal, that never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people’s good. Though 
you have had, and may have, many princes more 
mighty and wise sitting in this seat, yet you never 
had, or shall have, any that will be more careful and 
loving.’ 

7. Elizabeth’s Death. — This was the last time 
that Elizabeth spoke to her people. In 1603 she 
died, after a long reign of forty-five years. She had 
many faults, but she was a great queen. She fonna 
England divided and weak, she left it united and 
strong. Englishmen were proud of thek ccnintry. 
As we look back to that time we are able tp see that 
if they were fiei-ee and cruel in their revenge upon 
Spain, the victory was one for which aH the world 
was the better. Spain was a land of tyranny, wHre 
no man dared to speak a word against idle king or 
the church. Engird was not so free as it*is ncur. 
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but it was much freer ihau any other country, in 
Europe was then. It was a land where men, if they 
did not want to overthorow the gove?niment, mighb 
speak as they pleased, and think as they pleased. 
Great writers and great poets arose at the end*of* 
Elizabeth’s reign. Shakspere, the greatest of ' them 
all, expressed the feeling which taught Englishmen 
that their well-being lay in the unity among them- 
selves which sprang from their devotion to the 
queen, when he wrote : — ^ % 

This England never did— nor never shallr- 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JAMES I. AHD THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

( 1603 - 1614 .) 

1. Accession of James I. — James I., the king who 
succeeded Elizabeth, came from Scotland. He was 
the son of Mary Queen of Scots who had been be- 
headed at Fotheringay, and the great-grandson of 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII. For the first time 
the same king ruled ovct Scotland as well as Eng- 
land ; though each country, for a long time after- 
wards, kept its own laws and its own Parliament. 

,2. The Hampton Court Conference. — Many people 
^expected that when the new king arrived he would 
mak(^ luitny changes which Elizabeth had been 
unwilling to make. Amongst these, the Puritans 
thought that he would do something for them. 
They did tfot want to separate from the Church of 
E^land, and to have churches or chapels of their 
own. ThdSe of them who were clergymen asked to be 
^owe<7 to leave out parts of the service which they 
* o 2 f 
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thought it wrong to make use o5'. They were un- « 
willing to wear surplices, or to make the^sign of. tlje 
cross when they baptise^ children, or tg Sllow a ring r 
" to placed on a bride’s finger at her marriage f 
because they thought that the^ things were superx 
stitious. They also wanted a few other changes fo ‘ 
be made in the Prayer Book. , Jam«s sent for some 
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of them to come to Hampton Court to talk with him 
and the bishops. He really wanted to hoar «vhat‘ 
they had to say, but unfortunately he was a very 
impatient man, and he fancied that every one who 
differed from him was a fool. He therefore got very, 
^^gry, and refused to help the Puritans. The oj}}y 
gopd thing* that came of this conference was an 
order which was given for a new translation *of tl^a 
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Bible, in which the mistake which hatj been made * 
in former Jbranslations were to be set wght. Affer 
several years this new translation wa'6 finished, aqd 
is the one which is used generally in England at the ■ 
present day. * • , . ■ ‘ • 

8. James I. and the House of Commons. — '^en 
Parliament met, the members of the House of 
Commons did not like what James had be^n doing. 
They thought that, as it was very difficult to find' a 
sufficient number of clerg 3 uncn who i*ould preacl?^ 
good sermons, it would be better to allcjw them all 
to preach, whether they would wear surplices or not. 
The Commons were, therefore, not in a very good 
humour with the king, and they were the more 
displeased when they found that Jaimes wanted , 
them to give him money. Elizabeth had bedii 
verj sparing, and even stingy, but when James 
came to England from such a poor country as Scot- 
land then was, he fancied that he was going to be 
extremely rich, and began giving away estates and 
money to his Scotch friends. He soon found out 
that if his income was greater in England than it 
had been in Scotland, his expenses were also much 
more, and that unlesij the House of'Commoiis would 
give Iiim money he wouhl run into debt. Thg 
Commons, however, would not give hiix fiioney 
unless he did what they wanted, so that they q.nd 
the king did not agree very well together. 

4. The Oiinpowder Plot — ^The Catholics werb 
more badly treated than the Puritans. James jSro- 
ZEised th£^ if they did not make disturbances he 
would not make them pay the fines which thfey w&e 
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taund to pay by law, bii^ he soon broke his promise. 
0»e*bf the^ number, named Catesby, rgsolved to 
t)low up with ^npowder th^ Jjords and Commons, 
wLen they came to hear the king’s spdech at 4;he 
p{^ning of Parliameift. In this way, both James 
himself, and the men who refused to alter the laws 
which directed ftie persecution of the Catholics, 
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would be punished. Catesby expected that James's 
*8ons*wcj;pld be blown up with their father, and he 
intended; after this laid been done, to take James’s 
liltle daughter Elizabeth, who was being educated in 
•Warwickshiiip, and to bring her up as a Catholic 
Qneen. lif Catesby had succeeded, he would pro- 
bably hav^ been murdered, or executed ft>r his crime 
long before he could get near the child; but lie 
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was too angry to think of^ this. He let some othef 
Catholics^ into the secret, one of whqjn was'&ifido 
Fawkes, or, as he is •commonly called now, Guy 
Fawkes. T^hese men hired a house next to the one, 
in which Parliament was tfe meet, and bej^u'tp' 
break a hole in the wall which separated the bmld- 
ings, in order to carry the gunpowder through it to 
a place under the floor upon which the k\pg would 
be standing. They were not accustomed to stich 
hardvwork, and they were in despaii; at the slo^ 
progress they were making, when suddenly they 
heard a rustling sound. One of them went to see 
what was happening, and found that a woman ^^as 
moving coals from a coal-cellar near, and that the 
cellar was to be let. As they found that it ran^ 
underneath the Parliament room they at once to6k 
it. There was no longer any necessity for them to 
break through the wall. They brought into the 
cellar several barrels of gunpowder and covered them 
over with faggots and pieces of wood. 

5. Discovery of the Plot. — The plotters wanted 
more money than they had got, because they wished 
to buy horses and armour to enable them to. seize 
the little Elizabeth as soon as th*e explosion ha^" 
taken place. They therefore let into the secire^ 
some rich men who would be likely to ^ive^ihem 
money. One of these had a brother-in-law in the 
House of Lords, and did not wish that he should be 
blown up with the rest. He therefore him kno^ 
what was being done, and the information was can^d 
tq^the government. On the night before^arliament 
was to meet, Guy Fawkes went down to the dellar \q 
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. *he ready to set fire to ^he powder in the morning. 

He « Was m^e a prisoner, and his companions fled 
•into the country. Some Were killed but most of 
€hem were taken and executed. • • 

6. The English Ooyemment of Ireland. — At the 
end ‘of Elizabeth’s reign, Ireland had been for the 
first time brou^t completely under the power of 
the English government. For some few years the 
English tried to do their best for the native Irish, 
and to giv§ to those who wished to live quietly 
lands which they might have for their own, whilst 
those who could do nothing but fight were sent 
abroad to fight in foreign armies. Some of the 
chiefs who had ruled the Irish tribes before Ireland 
had been conquered did not like to see the English 
having so much power in the country, and settling 
matters where they had been themselves accustomed 
to have everything their own’ way. One of their 
number, O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, had a quarrel with 
another Irishman. He was summoned to Dublin 
that his erase might be heard, and behaved so rudely 
to the Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, who 
governed in the king’s name, that he was ordered 

England to give an ^count of his actions, 
.He 'Was afraid that if he obeyed he would never be 
allo'vwd come back again, and, with another Irish 
. Earl, he jled to Spain. 

7. The Colonisation of Ulster. — The two earls 
who had fl«(i had been chiefs over six counties in 
Uleter. Chichester advised that the lands of these 
counties sUbuld be given to the IrishmeA who liv^d 
on them, and that, when they were all satisfied, the 
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land which remained shoul(^ be divided amongst new • 
colonists flfom England and Scotland, ^he Eilglwh 
government did not takfe his advice. •The best lancT 
was* given fo Englishmen and Scotchmen, and what 
remained was granted to the* Irish^ who were tlins/ 
thrust out of their old homes. The new colohists 
were much more industrious than the Irish, and 
they soon made Ulster more fertile than the Irish- 
men would have done for a long time to come ; but 
it was^very cruel to the Irish, and it \^uld not be 
easy to make them forget the treatment which they 
had received, 

8. The Great Contract and the Impositions. — 

These troubles made it necessary to keep up a 
larger army in Ireland than before. The expense ^ 
caused by this made James run into debt even more 
than he had done at the beginning of his reign. In 
1610, therefore, he asked Parliament to agree to a 
scheme which was known as the Great Contract, by 
which he was to receive a large increase of income 
on condition of his giving up a number of rights 
which were burdensome to his subjects. The House 
of Commons, on its part, asked him to give way on 
another question of great importanfce. In order ^to^ 
get more money, he hiid made the merchants pay 
duties on goods taken out of the kingdom du brought 
into it, besides those payments which had been, 
granted to him by Parliament. These duties being 
put on or imposed by the king him8el/,«were called 
Impositions. The judges said that the king hai a 
right by law to do this. The House oT Commons 
said he had not. An agreement was very neaity come 
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• %o about both ^he Great Cqiutract and the Impositions. 

" But, after alh the king and the House of (Commons 

qi^jirrelled. The king wanted more money than the 

•Commons were ready to give, and he dissolved the 

• iPaplia^qient in an^ill-tefnper. 

‘9. The Addled Parliament. — At last James 
summoned another Parliament. But that Parlia- 
ment said just the same about the Impositions as 
the one before it had said. The king dissolved it 
after it hfui sat for only a few weeks. It is Iftiown 
as the Addled Parliament, because it did not produce 
a single new law. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

JAMES I. AND SPAIN. 

( 1614 - 1625 .) 

1. James’s Favourites. — Janies had quarrelled 
with his Parliaments because he wanted to have 
everything his own way, and did not care about the 
things about whfeh his subjectjj eared. In managing 
Jhe affairs of government, too, he did not like to 
bike advice. He thought it best to have a 

•yopng man near him who was clever and amusing, 
and who would do everything for him, without 
Vanting to^ave a way of his own. The first young 
mftn whom he chose for this purpose was a Scotch- 
man name^ Robert Carr, whom he m^e Earl ^of 
Somerset. After some time, the new earl was 

4 
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accused of committing a ^murder, and, though It is? 
not quite certain whether he had don?* so, therd can 
be no doubt that his wife had planned the crime. 
At all events, both he and his wife were tried and 
condemned to death, and, fhouglp James pardoned 
them, they never came near the court again. The 
next favourite was Greorge Villiers, who was soon 
made Lord Buckingham, and some years afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham. He was a gay young ma]^ 
fondcof dancing and riding, and was »ble to amuse 
the king with his talk. James gave hiip very large 
landed estates, so that he soon became very rich, 
though when he first came to court he was so poor 
that he had to borrow money to buy himself a suit 
of clothes fit to appear in. Nobody was appointed 
to any office who did not first come to Buckingham 
to ask for his favour, so that though he was at first 
kind and affable, he soon became conceited, and used 
to speak roughly to men who did not treat him with 
very great respect indeed. This was very bad for 
the king, as men who were fit to give him good 
advice did not like to be humble to Buckingham. 

2. The Spanish Marriage Treaty. — James knew^ 
tliat he would be obliged to send for unother Parlia- 
ineut unless he could get money in some other way 
One plan he had for getting money was to marry his 
son Charles to M^ria the daughter of PhilipTII., k^’ ng 
of Spain. She was known as the Infanta, a title 
given to the daughter of the Spanish kiflgs. Philip 
offered to give a large sum of money when the idar- 
rmge took* place, but he asked that Catholics in 
England should be allowed to worship in tlTeir ow^n 
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*yfLy. without punishment. Englishmen were still 
fso gxigry abotit the Gunpowder Plot that James 
T«^)iild hardly^l^ve been abl% to do this S he had 
wifftied it, and, though the marriage was* talked^of 
loB. some time, it did mot seem likely that it would 
*ever beP really br<?ught about. The English people 
did liot at all like* to see their king friendly with 
Spain, as they had not forgiven the Spaniards for 
all that* had happened in Elizabeth’s time, and they 
thought that if the king of Spain got a chancp he 
would be as ready to meddle in England as his 
father, Philfp II., had been before him. 

3. Baleigh’s Voyage. — One of those who hated 
Spain most wa^ Sir Walter Raleigh. At the begin- 
ning of the r^ign he had been accused of a crime 
bf^which he had not been guilty, and had been con- 
demned to death. But James had shut him up in 
prison in the Tower instead of having him executed, 
lie now declared that if James would let him out 
he would go to a gold mine in South America near 
the Orinoco and bring' home a large store of gold. 
James, who wanted gold, let him go, but told him 
that he must not go to any of the lands belonging 
Vo the’ king of Spain, and that if he did he should 
be beheaded, as he might be, without any new trial, 
bfecaus^ he 1 had been already condemned. Raleigh 
sailed, and when he reached the mouth of the Ori- 
noc6 it was arranged that some of his ships should 
gp up the rijjer to look for the mine, and that others 
shoj^ld stay it the mouth to prevent any Spanish 
ships coming in. None of the sailors would go up 
unless Raleigh would stay to guard the mouth, a«l 
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they said that they could not trust any one else ndca \ 
to sail away if danger came. He fras thei;e^F>re 
obliged to leave the smirch for the ^jiine to one of 
"his^ sons and to his friend Captain Keymis. Whfen- 
Keymis had nearly reached* the place where the- 
mine was, he found a Spanish village on thfV bank 
where he had not expected , to fiifd it. He landed 
his men, and after a sharp fight they forced their 
way into the village, though they were obliged -to 
set fiijB to it before the Spaniards could be driven^ 
out. Young Raleigh was shot down in the midst 
of the fight. His comrades never reachefl the plac^e 
where the mine was. The Spaniards, who had taken 
refuge in the woods, fired at the English from behind 
the trees whenever they attempted to move, and 
at last Keymis was obliged to re-embark his men in 
the boats and to make his way sadly down the 
stream of the mighty river. Raleigh learned from 
his old friend that all his prospect of success and his 
hope of life itself was at an end. He lost his temp(^r, 
and threw all the blame on poor Keymis, who had 
done his best. ‘ It is for you,’ he said, ‘ to satisfy 
the king since you have chosen to take your own 
way. I cannot do it.’ The old sailor could not' 
bear this unmerited feproixch. He went back to his 
o^bin, and thrust a knife into his heart. ^ A boy, 
who opened the door half an hour afterwards, found 
him dead. 

4. Baleigh’s Return and Ezecuti^ii. — Raleigh’o 
first thought after this failure was to try to persuade 
the captains of his fleet to join him fti attacking 
shme Spanish ships in order to get gold or silver-to 
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lake home to the king. The captains thought 
thg-t this wcrtild be piracy, and said that they did 
mot want to T)e hanged. Kijeigh had to come home. 
He was seized and thrown into prison. « So hatgful 
were the Spaniards in. England that James did not 
vehtnte to allo\f him to be heard in public in his 
own defence. Almost every man in England was 
ready to applaud a bold sailor who had hurt nobody 
but the" Spaniards. Raleigh was now the most 
popular man in the country. He ascended the 
scaffold with* a jest on his tongue. The crowd was 
thick, and *he saw one of his friends trying with diffi- 
culty to push his way through it. ‘I know not/ 
Raleigh called out, ‘ what shift you will make, but 
I am sure tQ have a place.’ When he knelt down 
tp lay his head on the block some one told him that 
hq ought to have laid his face towards the east. 
^ What matter,’ he answered, ‘ how the head lie, so 
that the heart be right.’ The axe descended, and 
his voice was silenced for ever. 

6. James I. and the Thirty Years War. — A war 
broke out in Germany, called the Thirty Years War, 
in which the German Catholic princes were on one 
side and many of the German Protestant princes on 
the other. The principal of these latter W’as Frede- 
Hck, i*whc> ruled over the Palatinate, a country of 
which the chief town was Heidelberg. Frederick 
haH married James’s daughter Elizabeth. He was 
defeated, a^d part- of his dominions were seized by a 
Sjjp-nish arrhy which had come to help his enemies. 
Englishmen were very anxious that thep Spaniards 
should %not Vemain in possession of Frederick’s lan^, 
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lest he and his Protestant subjects should be com-' . 
pelled to change their religion. James agreed -wi^Ji 
his people, because he di^ not want his^ dJiughter and< 
her children,to be driven out of their home. He sent . 
ambassadors to a great many jcings and princes to 
beg them to step fighting, but they pkid no attention 
to him. He therefore summoned another Parliament, 
and asked for money that he might be able to pay 
an army to defend the Palatinate, if he went to war. 
As, hojrever, he had made up his mind to send% 
some more ambassadors before going ^to war, the 
Parliament only gave him a little money, jfnd waited 
to see what he would do if the ambassadors did not 
succeed in persuading the Catholics •'to leave the 
Palatinate alone. , 

6. The Monopolies and Lord Chancellor Baoon.—^ ‘ 
The House of Commons complained bitterly of marj,y 
things at home. James had granted a great many 
monopolies as Elizabeth had done. He had done it 
partly to reward his friends, but much more to en- 
courage the introduction into England of new 
manufactures. Those, however, wdio had got these 
monopolies behaved very harshly and viohmtly to 
men who tried, without the king’s leave, to make the ^ 
things which they thrfught that no one but them- 
selves ought to make. The House of Commons i*om- * 
plained, and James was obliged to put an end to these 
monopolies. The House of Commons then fouiid 
fault with other matters. Great ofBcialg, in those 
days, were not paid as they are now witPi a regul^ 
salary, but neceived presents from people 'itfio wanted 
thiir help. It was very difficult to prevfent people 
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who brought presents to Jihe officials to reward them 
fof doing yieir duty, from bringing presents to 
persuade them to do what^they ought not to do. 
At this time Lord Bacon was Lord Chantellor. e He 
'.’^us a very wisq, man,'and a great philosopher, but 
when people brought him presents he was foolish 
enough to take tfiem without asking himself whether 
they wajited to bribe him or not. In many cases 
these people hoped that he would decide in their 
favour in sqme matter which he had to settle .as a 
judge. He used to take their money, though 
afterwards he decided against them if they were 
in the wrong. Some of these people were very 
angry, and complained to the House of Coinirions. 
The House of Commons impeached the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that is to say, accused him before the House 
oMjords. Bacon was condemned to lose his office, 
and was punished in other ways besides. 

7. The Loss of the Palatinate. — At last James 
found out that his ambassadors could not save 
the Palatinate merely by talking. He therefore 
asked Parliament to give him more money in order 
that he might be able to pay an army to defend 
Mvit country. ' The Commons were quite ready 
-to give him money, if he would promise to 
decide *war against Spain. They knew that the 
Spaniards had sent the first army to attack the 
Palatinate, and they thought that if Spain were 
**attacked ahd beaten at sea, as it had been in the 
diiys of Sir f'rancis Drake, the king of Spain would 
not be ablQ to get any more gold or silver from his 
piines^n America, and would therefore not be a|>le 

P 
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to help to ptiy the armies of the German Catholics. 
They therefore wanted a war with Spap, and “they 
were much displeased thi^t James was again asking tht? 
king of Spain, who was now Philip IV., to give Kis 
sister, the Infanta, to the Prince of Wales. English- 
men did not at all wish to have a Iloman CsMioJic 
queen in England when Charles dkme to be king. 
James, on the other hand, wanted to remain at peace 
with Spain and only to make war on the German 
Catholics. He became very angry with the Hous^ 
of Commons, and dissolved this Parliament. As 
Parliament had not given him any money, he was 
unable to pay an army, and before the year 1622 
was over the Palatinate was conquered by the 
Spaniards and their friends. c 

8. Frinoe Charles’s Visit to Madrid. — By this 
time Buckingham was even on better terms wi^h 
Charles than he had been with his father, and he 
now persuaded Charles to visit Madrid to make love 
to the Infantji. In those days Princes scarcely ever 
visited foreign countries, because they were afraid of 
being seized .and kept in prison to make them give 
up something or another which belonged to them. 
Buckingham persuaded Charles that the king pf ‘ 
Spain would take a visit from him as so great a 
compliment that he would give him <i^ick the* 
Palatinate to show how pleased he was. The two . 
young men put on false beards to conceal them- 
selves, called theiiiselves Tom SmitJ>«and Dick- 
Smith, and set out for Spain. When tftey reach^ 
Madrid the^king pretended to be very pldksed to see 
thim. In reality he was very sorry thal thfey had 
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eome. His sister had tqjd him that she would not 
ma#ry‘ Charl^, because th^ English Prinpe was a 
ftotestant. the Spanish <3ourt the king and the 
Jroyal family lived in a very formal wa/. diaries 
. not allowed Jp see* the Infanta privately. One 
day.he^eard that she was in a garden, and jumped 
over a wall to talk to -her. To his surprise she 
shrieked .and ran into the house. Philip tried 
to ’make Charles break off the marriage by asking 
him to grant liberty to the English Catholics to 
worship without being punished for it. Charles 
promised anything he was asked to promise, without 
thinking whether he would ever be able to keep his 
word. At last Philip told Charles that he must 
^o back to England and do what he had engaged to 
d<l>, and that then, if he really did it, the Infanta 
sh(Aild be sent after him to be his wife. The Infanta, 
not very willingly, agreed to this. She got an 
English grammar and dictumary, and began studying 
the language which she ivould have to use here. 
Charles however thought that he was being treated 
with contempt. He came back to England, and 
refused to marry the Infanta unless her brother 
woi*ld give back fhe Palatinate^ The king of Spain 
smd that he could not do this, and the marriage was 
no moTe tiiought of. The Infimta put her English 
grammar and dictionary away. A few years after- 
wards she married a German Catholic Prince, the 
s&n of the l^peroi , and was probably a great deal 
haj^ier than if she had come to live as Charles’s 
wife, amongst the English Protestants. * I 

.*8. Shd of James’s Reign. — James called anothw 
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Parliament which voted him money, and which woulii 
have beeir very well pleased if he had atipnce gon^ to 
war with Sj)ain. He told the members that he wa^ 
rea&y to fight to recover the Palatinate, but he must; 
first send some more ambassadors torrid out what aljfes* 
he was likely to have. Before the Parliament* came 
to an end, it learned that James wanted to marry 
his son to Henrietta Maria, the sister of Loyiis XIII., 
king of France. Englishmen would have b^en 
muclT better pleased to hear that Charjes was goin^ 
to marry a Protestant lady. To give ^some little 
satisfaction, both James and Charles promised that 
they would not engage to the king^ of France to 
give freedom of worship to the English Catholics. 
After the session of Parliament had cotne to an end,^ 
James found that the king of France would not give 
up his sister unless both James and Charles w(«^Uld ^ 
engage to let the Catholics worship freely. Rather 
than be disappointed in this marriage as they had 
been disappointed in Spain, they both engaged to do 
this, and so broke their promise to the Parliament. 
They were therefore afraid to summon Parliament 
again till the marriage was actually over, when it 
would be too late foB any one to grumble. This^^as' 
the more disastrous because they had already made 
some preparations for war, and had arranigcfd that 
12,000 English soldiers should go under Cqunt 
Mansfeld, a German officer, to conquer the Palati- 
nate. As Parliament was not sitting t(^*vote money, • 
the poor ^en were sent off* without paj^and witlfcut 

r d in the middle of winter. When ,they arrived 
Holland they were put in large boats to T)e taS^n 
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Tip the rivers. It IBegan to freeze hard, and the ice 
prevented the boats frftm moving. If the kind 
putcli had liot brought t^^em bread aifd cheese, 
.th« soldiers would have been starved to ^leath. As 
Tit was, they had nothing but a little straw with which 
to *co.T(ier themsdJves, and they fell so ill with the 
bitter cold that in two or three weeks only 3,000 
men of the 12,000 were able to march. They were 
noj:. enoftgh to conquer the Palatinate, and the 
whole expedition was a failure. About this^ time 
James died. * 


CHAPTEK XXV. 

CHABLES I. AED HIS FIBST THBEE 
PARLIAMENTS. 

( 1625 - 1029 .) 

1. The First Parliament of Charles I. — Charles 
I. now summoned Parliament and asked for money 
for the war. The Commons knew that the young 
king ‘did everytlyng that Buckingham asked him to 
do* and that Buckingham had ftianaged the sending 
ihit of Mipisfeld’s expedition without food or money. 
They also suspected that Charles had not kept his 
*pr(tmise abimt the English Catholics. Instead there- 
fore of givjn^ him the large sum of money that 
h€y7anted, tlhey gave him very little. Charles said 
he must ha^e more. They told him that as long as 
h^ coniyalted no one but Buckingham how mon^ 
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was spent, they could not help him. If he would 
take the^ advice of others whom the/ trusted, ^^tljey ' 
would give more money. Charles was very angry, 
and dissolfed his first Parliament. 



CHARLES I. 

2. The Expedition to Cadiz. — Buckingham advised 
Charles to go on with the war whethoj: Parliament 
gave him ^anything or not. He got just ggough mohey 
together to send a fleet and army to Cfidi??. When 
ihe army landed, instead of attacking the town.it 
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marched in another direction to attack some Spanish 
tr»op*s whic^ its commander had heard of. As there 
Vere no Spanish troops near,%he soldiers only got very 
hot and tired, and as their commander ha(f forgotten to 
that they hf^ any J)rovisions with them, they were 
very 'fiungry too. They found a large quantity of wine 
in a Spanish village, and swallowed it so greedily 
that thp whole army was soon drunk, and if there 
lihd been an enemy near every man might have been 
killed^ Th§ next day the troops marched bkck to 
Cadiz; but the town was too well fortified to be 
taken. The fleet and army came back to England 
without doin^ anything at all. In some books of 
nursery rhymes is still to be found the following 
account of this expedition : — 



* There was a fleet that went to Spain ; 

When it got there, it came back again.* 

The Second Parliament of Charles I. and the 


Forced Loans. — In the next Parliament Buckingham 
was impeached — that is to say, he was accused before 
the Lords by the Commons, of making himself rich 
and ruining the nation. Before the trial was finished, 
the Jiing dissolved his second Parliament as he had 
"dijssolved his fiftt. He was jn great difficulty fox 
money. He sent to ask his subjects to give him 
somd^; bdt scarcely any one would give him anything 
. at all, and it was against the law to make any one 
give. Somebody however told Charles that though he 
tjould not Tftake his subjects give he could make them 
laSud. As l(e was not likely ever to be able to repay 
what he bopovred, there was not much difeerence be- 
tt^een ^lending and giving. Nevertheless he tolk 
• tlie advice and ordered all persons with property w 
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pay him money as a forced Iqan. He threw into prison ^ 
the chief paen who would not pay, and got a*lavge 
sum from those who had^ther pay tlian go to prisoni 

4. The ^ar with France and the Expedition *to ^ 
Eh^, — Charles had good reason to \vani money. Ili • 
less than a year after the dissolution of his second 
Parliament lie had quarrelled with Trance as well’ as 
with Spain. The king of France was at war with 
his Protestant subjects, and was besieging the town 
of l^af Kochelle. Buckingham went yilh a great 
fleet and army to deliver it. He b(*gan by laying*^ 
siege to a fort on the Isle of Khe not far from I^a 
Rochelle. He could not take it, and came home, 
having accomplished nothing at all. * 

5. The Third Parliament of Charles I. and the 
Petition of Bight. — (Jharles was determined to go ou 
with the war, to deliver La Rochelle. As he ^ad 
no mone*y left, he summoned a Third Parliament. 
That Parliament presented to him the Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded, amongst other things, 
that he should never levy taxes or forced loans 
without the consent of Parliament, and never put 
any man in prison without giving a reason for it, so 
that the man might hj.ve his case tri^d by the judg 4 \s 
whereas if no reason was given, the judges would 
not know what he was accused of and codVi ifbt try 
the case, so that he might be left in prison as long, 
as the king pleased. Charles was most unwilling 
to yield to this, but he did at last, an(J ttie Petitior. 
of Right became law. The London citiAms rangdlie 
bells merrfi.y, and lit up bonfires in the Greets. 

f 6. Murder of Buckingham. — Charles^, irP retifin 
for his grant of the Petition of Right, got the moneys 
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*^hich he wanted, and gathered another great fleet 
aq^^army, ^ith which Buckingham was to drive 
?)fF the besiegprs from LaoRochelle. Buckingham 
w«nt to Portsmouth to take the command. There 
Vas scarcely an Euglishman who did not hate 
him ’Tor squancferitig the money and lives of his 
cohntrymen on these foolish plans which never suc- 
ceeded. A certain John Phlton, who bad been 
turned out of an officer’s place by Buckingham, 
fancied that he would be doing God service b^ mur- 
dering him, just as Catesby and Guy Fawkes had 
fancied tKkt they were doing God service if they 
could murder the king and the Parliament. He 
bought a knife, went down to Portsmouth, and stood 
outside the door of a room in which Buckingham was 
breakfasting. At last Buckingham stepped out, and 
^mped for a moment to speak to one of his officers. 
Ferfon struck him hard with his knife in the breast, 
saying as he did it, ‘ God have mercy on thy soul.’ 
Buckingham staggered forward and fell dead. The 
murderer merely slipped away for a short time, but 
his hat fell off, and he was soon recognised. It 
was not long before he was sentenced to death, and 
hanged. » 

7. Breach between Charles and the Parliament. — 

'Charles j^ad now to try to govern without Bucking- 
ham. When Parliament met again there were new 
quarrels between it and the king. In the first place 
there was & disagreement between him and the Puri- 
t^s about certain doctrines which they wished tohave 
taught, wj^rtlst he wished that these doct/ines should 
isot be taught. Then there was a disagreem^t 
About the payment of duties on goods going ouV of 
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the kingdom and coming in, which were known. 
tonnage and poundage, an(f which had t)een granted 
to the kings and queens before him their Parliae 
merits for •their lifetime. He had dissolved 4iis 
earlier parliaments so soon that they had never had. 
time to say whether they would grant hiiif these 
duties or not. He had, however, token them, a& if 
they had been granted, and as many people had 
lately refused to pay he had seized their goods. One 
of th(vse whose goods had been seized was a member 
of Parliament, and Sir John Eliot, a noble-minded 
man and a great speaker in the House of* Commons, 
advised that the Custom House officers who had 
seized this man’s goods should be sen# for and pun- 
ished. The king said they had acted by his orders, 
and should not be punished. He then ordered tlje 
House to adjourn, that is to say, to stop sitting for 
a few days. The House did as he wished once,^ut 
when orders came for a second adjournment, two 
strong members, knowing that as long as the Speaker, 
whose business it was to keep order in the House, 
remained in his seat, the House could not be ad- 
journed, stepped forward and held him down by 
force in his chair, whilst Eliot ask^id the House to 
vote that any one who preached the doctrines which 
the Puritans thought wrong, or any one whp paid of 
collected the duties without consent of Parliament, 
was an enemy to his country. There was a great 
tumult in the House, and just as the mejabers wera 
shouting ‘Aye! aye!’ in answer to Eliot’i resoluti^, 
the king drived. Parliament was diffl^lved, and 
Cliarles determined that, for some time *at laast, be 
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Wguld not summon another. This third Parlia- 
came ^to an end in 1629. No Parliament 
Was summoneii again for eleven years. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE UNFABLIAMENTABT OOVEBNUENT OF 
CHABLES I. 

' ( 1629 - 1640 .) 

1. The Imprisonment of Hembers of Parliament. — 

Charleses firsj act was to imprison Eliot and some of 
•tjie other members of Parliament who had taken 
]prt in the disturbance. Eliot and the others said 
th^< they ought not to be tried in any court ex- 
cept in Parliament itself for that which they had 
done in Parliament. He and the two who had held 
the speaker down were sentenced to heavy fines. 
He refused to pay, and was kept in the Tower till he 
died. Thougli Charles knew that he w^as dying he 
wrould not let hjrn go, and would not even allow his 
body to be removed, after his‘death, to his home in 
Cornwall for burial. 

Ik 

2. Laud’s Buie in the Church. — Church affairs 
were almost entirely managed by William Laud, who 
w'as Bishqp of London, and who, in 1633, became 
Ajchbisho£ of Canterbury. He was determined that 
in every church in England there should be the 
fiune '\erefaonies, and that the clergy should r^pd 
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the whole of the services as they were in the Prayei^ ^ 
Book, instead of leaving oui? as much as <:.hey pleased. 
One thing* which gave gjeat offence to ftie Puritana 
was the removal of the communion table to the 
east^end of the churches, ins^ad of allowing it to^ 
stand in the middle of the building? as it had done 
in most churches for many years.*. People fancied 
that Laud wanted to Tnake them Eoman Catholics 
again, and, though this was quite untrue, it ^as very 
unwise in him to try to make people worship in a way 
which they thought to be wrong. Tnere was a 
Court known as the High Commission C(Airt, which 
had been set up in Elizabeth’s reign, before which 
the clergy were brought who refused to use the 
whole of the Prayer Book, and who tajight things 
contrary to its doctrines, or were thought by Lainl 
and his friends to do so. Many of these were turned 
out of their places, and had to leave the country.^ 

3. The Court of Star Chamber. — The Court of 
Star Chamber, which had been set up in the reign 
of Henry VIT. to keep in order the great lords, was 
used by Charles I. to punish those who found fault 
with his government. Some men who had been 
abusive had to stand in the pillojy, which was a' 
piece of wood with a hole in it to fit the neck, and 
then had their ears cut off*. Others who ras^isted th^ 
government wore imprisoned or fined. There was 
no jury in the Court of Star Chamber. It was now 
composed of two jffdges and of all the ij^embers of* 
the King’s Council. As these were the \\rery peojj^e 
who carriecLout Charle.s’s orders, they reallr punished 
ini the Star Chamber those persons whd 'had coi»" 
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plained aga^st their own proceedings. They were 
bStk’ accusers and judges. No wondeF that the 
iJourt became^very unpopufer. 

4. Ship Money. — For a few years Charles g6t on 
pnetty well without money granted by Parliament. 
He made the merchants pay the duties, and, as he 
made peace with both 'France and Spain, he had no 
more military or naval expense. With peace came a 
growth of trade, and the duties on goods brought 
more money to the king than they had ever brought 
before. Before long, however, he found it necessary 
to have a fleet. As the Dutch navy hiid been a large 
one for many years, and the French too had now a 
large navy, Charles thought that England ought to 
have a fleet \o defend her coasts and her trade. The 
Aroper thing to do would have been to send for 
I^a^^liament, and to ask it for money for the navy. 
But the king knew that if Parliament met it would 
refuse to give money unless he would follow its 
advice in ever 3 rthing, and he was determined not to 
do that. One of his lawyers told him that when tlie 
country was in danger he had a right to ask the 
people of the towns on the sea-coast to serve in their 
slaps against tKe enemy, and* he therefore ordered 
these towuis to send him ships. He took care to ask 
for shipif larger than those which were to be found 
in, any of these places except in London. After a 
little time, he wrote again to say that if they had 
*not got th*o •ships they might give him money in- 
sftad. Th^^ money was paid, and the ngxt year he 
asked all jthe counties in England to pay the shm- 
^oney^ as it was called. He told them that a nfekn 
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who owned sheep with wool/)n its back jn a midland ‘ , 
county was just as much interested in having* the 
trade of the country defended as the Inan who lived 
in,a«8eaport* town, and owned the ship which carried^ 
the wool across the sea. This* was quite true. , .The 
only question was whether either ought to be ma^e 
to pay without a grant from Parliament. 

6. Hampden's Case. — John Hampden, a Bucking- 
hamshire squire, refused to pay. A court composed 
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of all the twelve judges was called on to say what 
the law was. Seven out of the twelve declared th^ir 
belief that the king had a right to levy ship-money. 
The king thought that this settled all disfv.te^ but 
most Englishmen thought that Hampden had been 

6. The Soottuh Prayer Book aad,tke Biot at 
Edinbtirgh, — Whilst Englishmen were glowing df;- 
contented, 'Scotchmen were preparing ^3tually to 
realist. James had compelled the Scotti^ Churdh 
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fo .submit to bishops, bu|^ he had done very little to 
alte](;*its for^ of prayer, which was very, different 
from that which was used in-^the Church of England. 
Charles now had a new Prayer Book drawti up which 
•Ws something like tlite one that was used in Eng- 
land. * In 1637 he ordered that this should be read 
in the churches in Scotland. As soon as the clergy- 
man began to read it in the principal church in 
Eclinburgh, there began an uproar so loud that his 
voice was drowned. As he did not stop, one w6man 
threw a stool at his head; luckily she did not hit 
him. The magistrates turned the disturbers out of 
the church. The people of Edinburgh took up their 
cause, and the people of Scotland supported the 
people of Edinburgh. It was impossible to read 
txif 3 new service anywhere in Scotland. Charles 
threatened, but could do nothing. In the beginning 
of 1638 the Scots signed a National Covenant, bind- 
ing themselves to stand up for their religion against 
all who attacked it. At the end of the year they 
held a General Assembly, a sort of Church-Parlia- 
ment, at Glasgow, where the,y declared that they 
would, have no more bishops, and called on those 
bishops who had been appointed, by Charles to appear 
before them to be judged for their faults. 

' 7. Charles's March to the Borders.— Charles was 
-very angry. He got an army together and marched 
with it to the Borders. The Scots marched to the 
Borders too.’® iL'harles’s army was not very warlike, 
andehe had ^ry little money to pay it with. Before 
long his mojtey came to an end, and he was obliged 
to Ihake whether he would or no. j 
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8. Wentvrortli sent for.-r-After a few mouthB be waa* 

again dissatisfied. The Scots said thatf the treaty of 
peace meant one tiling, and the king said that Jl 
mefint anoiher. As the Scots would not give way, 
he determined to make war upon them once more.' 
He sent to Ireljuid for Wentworth to advise him 
how to do it. Wentworth -had been a member of 
the House of Commons in the early Parliajnent.s of , 
the reign, and had taken a great part in opposing 
Buckingham, and in calling out for the redress of ^ 
grievances. After the Petition of Eight had been 
granted, he took the King’s side. He did not like 
the Puritans, and he did not wish to see the House 
of Commons having everything its own way. He 
had been sent to govern Ireland, and had kept ord^r 
there, and had made the people better off than tl^ 
had been before. Amongst other things he had ^ 
tciught the Irish to grow flax to be made into linen. 
But he was a headstrong man, determined to make 
every one obey him, and he dealt very hardly with 
those who resisted him. By his violence he had 
made many enemies in Ireland, and it was not un- 
likely that he would make many enemies in England. 
Soon after he arrived Charles itade him EarJ of 
Strafford, and for about a year he governed England 
in Charles’s name. *r 

9. The Short Paxliament. — Strafford advised the, 
king to summoif another Parliament. It was now 
eleven years since a Parliament had laeft in England, 
and Strafford thought that the neW Parliaarent 
.jvhich met in April 1640 would be angry with 
r.he Scots as he was. Instead of that tne 'House of 
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»t!c»ninoiis asked that Ch|rles should promise never 
toA^ry ship^oney again. They were rejidy, if he 
Jl^uld promise# this, to give* him money in return, 
bu^ not so much as he wanted. They then resolved 
’to A«k Charles to mals^. peace with the Scots. This 
both’tlharles and Strafford were determined not to 
do, and Charles dissolved the Parliament. It had sat 
so short; a time that it is known in history as the 
Short Parliament. 

10# The Scottish Invasion. — In spite of theidisso- 
lution, Charles resolved to make war against the 
Scots. He^iad borrowed money before the Parliament 
had met, and now he tried to borrow more. When 
noi^one would*lend him money Strafford tried to get 
jff in all sorts of ways. He threatened the Lord 
tjdayor and Aldermen of London with punishment 
because they would not lend. He talked of seizing 
by force some silver which was in the Mint, and of 
coining bad money so as to pay tliose to whom the 
king owed money in shillings, each of which would 
only be worth sixpence. At last he bought a large 
quantity of pepper, promising that it should be paid 
for a year later, and selling it at once below its 
value. The ariihy which was to be paid by the 
money got by the sale of the pepper was a miser- 
able*onei* The men did not want to fight the Scots, 
aryi were badly drilled. Before the army was ready 
the Scots crossed the Tweed, marched through 
•Northumhfjrland, beat some of Charles’s soldiers at 
jfewburn jftose to Newcastle, and drove them out of 
the conntJ of Durliam. Charles had t(f promise to 
]^y mdhdy to the Scots till peace was made. As |ie 

Q 
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could not get the money ^.witlioiit Parliament, he 
was obliged to summon another Parliacnent, which 
he was not likely to geC rid of as easily as he had 
' got rid of the others. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE ^ 
CIVIL WAR. 

( 1640 - 1649 .) 

1. Strafford's Trial. — The Parliament which iret 
in November 1640 is known as the Long Parlia 
ment, because it continued sitting for so many years. 
It began by setting at liberty the men whose ears had 
been cut off by the Star Chamber. Then it impeactied 
the king’s chief ministers. Strafford and I^aud were 
sent to the Tower, and other ministers only escaped 
the same fate by flying to the Continent. Strafford 
was accused before the Lords of a great many 
violent actions and the Commons asked that he 
should be beheaded as a traitor, sstying that it was 
treason to the king to try to make him rule without 
Parliaments, because tliis would really hurt him by 
making him unpopular. They were particularly 
angry with Strafford because they believed that he 
had planned to bring over an Irish army to England 
to make Englishmen do whatever the king wished*.. 
The Comntons were very much afraid oP Strafford. 
T\iey knew that the English army which ’had bedh 
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"beaten at Newbum was ^till in Yorkshire, and they 
thought ths^i if Strafford were set at liberty he would 
3|jp put at the head of that •army in order to lead it 
against themselves. The people of London did not 
, at. all want to s^ an Army marching to tuke posses- 
sion of their city, and they came to the House of 
Lords shouting "out for justice upon Strafford. The 
^Lords themselves were at first desirous to save 
??trafford, but they at last made up their mind to 
condemn l^m. The king shrank from allowing 
his most faithful servant to be put to death, and lie 
sent soldiers to seize the Tower, in wfrich Strafford 
was imprisoned. But the soldiers were not allowed 
tof enter. An angry multitude came to Whitehall, 
^reatening •the king and queen. After this Charles 
Jgave way at last, and Strafford was executed. ‘ I 
thank God,’ he said, as he stood on the scaffold, ‘ 1 
am not afraid of death, but do as cheerfully put off 
my doublet at this time as ever I did when I w^ent 
to bed.’ 

2. Changes in the Law. — All this while, and for 
some weeks afterwards, Parliament was busy making 
changes in the law. The king bound himself never 
tcb levy ship-raohey again or »to take any duties at 
Jhe Custom House without consent of Parliament. 
ThelDourls of High Commission and Star Chamber 
WQre abolished, and seversd other new laws were 
made which made it necessary for the king to 
•consult Pifflkiment more than he had done before. 
Wifortunalply Charles did not at all like these 
changes, ynd the Commons believed tha^ if he oidy 
f^d thfe ^wer, he would try to get back his qld 
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authority again. All mei^ were thejefore much ' 
relieved when at last peace was made with ScotlftiM, 
and the Scottish and •English armies were bc^tiu^ 
brolN^n up \ind sent back to their homes, so tliat 
“Charles might no longer be ternpted Jx) try to eyiph:)y . ’ 
either of them against Parliament. 

3. Ecclesiastioal Parties.— -The wtiole of the House 
of Commons was of one mind in wishing the king* 
to consult his Parliament, and to govern according 
to law? But there was one subject on^hich* there^ 
was no agreement. The bishops had opjyessed the 
Puritans so much in Laud’s time that most of the 
Puritans wished that there should be po bishops at 
all, and they also wished that the Prayer Book should 
be altered. On the other hand there wefe many me'SS^ 
in the House of Commons who wished that therh^ 
should still be bishops in the Church and that the 
Prayer Book should remain exactly, or nearly exactly, 
as it was. In the summer of 1641 there were twp 
parties in the House nearly equal, which always voted 
against one another whenever anything was to be done 
about the Church. Pym and Hampden were the 
chief men of those who wanted some change to be. 
made. Hyde and Falkland were the chief men«9f 
those who wished things to remain as they were. 
No one thought it possible that every one should be 
allowed to do as he thought right, and that there ' 
might be some churches where one Prayer Book was 
used, and some churches where another •was used,* 
and other ^ churches, again, where thqle was ISvj 


Pmyer Book at all. 


fmye 

\ 4 . 


The EebelUon in Ireland. 


— At the ttm< 
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*the two parties were groaning angry with one another, 
a®i!fi)bellion#broke out in Ireland. The Irish of 
\llster, whose lands had be A taken away in James’s 
rei^, drove out the English and Scottish coldhists 
’.who were in possession of those lands. The Irish 
knew that they had been wronged, and they were 
ignorant and cruel. They murdered a great many of 
^.the colonists, and stripped a great number of men 
and women of their clothes, leaving them to wander 
naked* through the country in the cold winter nights. 
The storj^ was bad enough as it really was, but it 
was far worse as it was told in England. The Par- 
liament resolved that an army must be sent to 
Inland. Unhappily when the soldiers arrived they 
j(feated the Trish without mercy, and massacred not 
jWnly men, but even women and cliildren. 

^5. The Grand Bemonstrance and the Attempt on 
the Five Members. — Pym and his friends in the House 
of Commons were afraid lest if the king appointed 
the officers of this army he would be able to use 
it against Parliament as well as against the Irish. 
They therefore drew up a long paper called the 
Grand Eemonstrance in which they found fault with 
all that Charles Iiad done since the beginning of his 
igeign, and asked him never to appoint any ministers 
except sftch as Parliament should approve of. They 
also asked him to allow a number of clergymen to 
meet to consider what alterations should be made in 
^he PrayefBook. Charles refused to do this, and 
tBough th^ greater number of the Conjmons were 
gainst h™, the greater number of the Lords were 
him. ^ The mob from the City came to threaten 
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the Lords, and especially the bishops. Charles* 
determined to accuse five members of tte Hoils^^of 
Commons and one meniBer of the Ho«se of Lords 
traitors for^ having resisted his authority. The ’ 
House of Commons refused t<5 deli\^r them up, ^r^d * 
the king came to the House to take them, followed - by 
three or four hundred armed men. *When he reached 
the House he looked round, and found that; the five 
members were gone. He commanded the speaker 
to i elF him where they were. ‘ Sir,* said^the speaker. 

‘ I have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, save a? 
this House shall please to direct me.* The king left 
the House without discovering where the five mem- 
bers were. The next day he learned tTiat they w^re 
in the City, and he went there to take* them. Tl^i^ ^ 
citizens refused to give them up. A few days latftfl 
the citizens in arms escorted them back to West- 
minster. Charles left London rather than see* the 
triumph of his enemies. 

6. Breach between the King and the Parliament.— 

For some months the king and the House of Com- 
mons argued with one another. The Commons did 
not trust the king. They thought he would bring 
foreign soldiers into ^England to dttack them, i^id 
they asked him to let the Parliament appoint the 
officers of the militia. As there was do rdjgular 
army in England then, the country was defended^by - 
men who were drilled for a few days every year, and 
spent the rest of their time in looking •after theit 
farms or keeping their shops. These me Awere calk)d 
the militia. If an enemy invaded the c^Vntry these 
n^en were bound to come together to resisu^hfin. L p 
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this time their comuyinders had been appointed 
bjft ^he kin^* but the House of Commonii were too 
teuch afraid of«the king to aMow these to be appointed 
by^im any longer. Charles would not^give up his 
• right of appointing the officers. He went to York 
and stimmoned ^is hiithful subjects to join him there. 



CAVALIER AND PURITAN. 

NeaAy hitlf the House of Commons and more than 
hajf the -House of Lords supported him. Some of 
these men were ready to fight for him because he 
Vas the kSng, but a great many more fought for 
hRn becai]^ they did not w^ant to see^the Prayer 
Book alt^^d. At last, in August 1642, he set up 
stalhd^d at Nottingham, as a sign that he in- 
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tended to maxch against Parliament. The civil war« 
had begun. Those who took the sidethf the* Jang 
were known as CavaUbrs, meaning horsemen, die 
gentlemen) whilst those wlio took the side of^he’ 



Parliament were nicknamed Koundheods, because 
being Puritans tlvey cut their hair short. 

7. The Beginning of the first CimTWar. — FoV 
some time^ the King prospered. The fi^t battle ttos 
fought at Edgehill. Neither side gainedtthe victoi^, 
l>ut as the Parhamentarians retreated, the £ing hA<l ! 
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*tliLe advantage. He entered Oxford and made it his 
h«Qd-quar^8 for the rest of the war.. Then he 
*Qiarched towards London •and reached Brentford. 
TBh citizens of London took arms and we^t to 
.Tvifnham Greqp. The two armies looked at one 
anot'fier, but there was no fighting. If the king 
hud taken London the .war would have been over, as 
. the Lo^idon merchants were so rich that the Parlia- 
ment could not have paid its army without their 
help.. The^next year, 1643, sometimes one bad the 
better, and sometimes the other. Hampden' was 
killed on the side of the Parliament, and Falkland 
on the .side of the king. On the whole, however, 
the king gained more than he lost. The whole of 
/he north and west of England was in his hands. 
,At the end of the year P 3 Tn died worn out with 
anxiety. So little chance did the Parliament ap- 
pear to have that its leaders invited the Scots to 
help them. In 1644 the Scots crossed the border 
and joined an English army. The two forces to- 
gether completely defeated the king’s army in the 
north at Marston Moor near York. From this time 
. the. king began to lose ground. 

• 8. PresbytefiaaB and Independents. — Amongst 
,the Puritans themselves there were now two parties. 
Th^ greater number of the members of the House of 
Qpmmons who had taken part against the king were 
Presbyterians. They had ordered that there should 
be no mbr# bishops in the Church, and that the 
Grayer B^k should not be used any more, but 
they wer'n iiot at all willing that congregations 
.phoul(f Iheet to hear doctrines preached of which 
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the PreBbyterian clergy did not approve, Ther^^ 
were, however, a few members who^^i'Srere Oyjkid 
Independents. These thought that %very congregg.- 
tion^ should settle its own religion for itself, Snd ‘ 
that every man, or at least every ^Puritan, should/ 
be free to worship God as he thought right.**’ The 
head of this party was Oliver Crfimwell. At tlie 
beginning of war he had been a captain in t]je armj^ 
and had filled his company with Puritans who were 
determined to fight for their religion. ^As the war^ 
went on he became a general, and always filled his 
rt^giments with men of the same sort. He soon 
found that these men, though they were all Puritans, 
were not all agreed about religion. One soldier was 
a Baptist, another an Independent, an<^her a Presjr 
byterian. Cromwell thought that when he made aj 
man an officer he ought to take the best soldier, 
without asking what his religious opinions were, 
provided that he was a good man and a Puritan. 
He thought too that members of Parliament and 
persons in office in the StaU' should be chosen in the 
same way. The Presbyterians did not like this, and 
thought that people who were not Presbyterians, 
should not be allowed to have office? « 

9. The Self-denying Ordinanoe and the New Model. 
— ^Most of the generals of the army wer«?« Presby- 
terians, and would rather have made an agreement 
with the king than have allowed Cromwell to do as 
he wished in this matter. As they (iid,n«t want to* 
beat the king too much, they did not beat him 
all, and as most people were tired of the war, Crom- 
well was able to persuade Parliament toyaSs wh^ 
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■was called the Self-denjlng Ordinance, which for- 
bad»t.ny ni^ber of Farliament to be alsa an officer 
fh, the army. •As the chidf Presbyterian generals 
'wer^ also members of Parliament, this *made them 
'giye Tij) their pogts in the army. Cromwell was also 
a member of Parliament, bnt he was such a good 
general that he was allowed to remain as an officer. 
A new set of officers were appointed. The G eneral was 
to be Fairfax, and the Lieutenant-General Cromwell. 
The army after this change was called the Now Model. 

10. En^ of the First Civil War and the Negotiations 
with the Kng. — The New Model met the king in 
1645 at«Nas^by, and defeated him utterly. The 
ny.t year his condition was hopeless. He rode off 
the Scots and surrendered himself to them. They 
l^nted him to set up a Presbyterian church 
government in England. As he would not do this 
they gave him up to the English Parliament, which 
lodged him at Holmby House in Northamptonshire. 
He had not been long there when the English army 
quarrelled with the Parliament. The Presbyterians 
in Parliament wanted to send the soldiers home with- 
out paying them. The soldiers said that they would 
not go home without being p^d, and they also said 
^lat they had fought for their religion, and that they 
wouM remain armed till they were sure that they 
wquld be allowed to worship as they thought right. 
They marched to London and turned some of the lead- 
•ing Presb^qrians out of Parliament. The army was 
■ow maste>^of England. Before this> it had taken pos- 
session of ^he king, and had lodged him ht Hampton 
j^urt. *1^6 officers offered to allow the worship of the 
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Church of England to be setup again, provided that-no- 
one was compelled to attend it who did *?>t wishto^do 
80 , and that full religidus liberty was granted to 
Fro^estantfi. Charles would not . hear of this, 'and 
soon afterwards he escaped to‘the I^le of Wi^ht. 
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11. The Seconfl Civil War and tiie Ezeeution of 
Charles I. — Charles was not allowed to*remain .at 
large. He^ was lodged in Carisbrook Castle, ne!B^ 
Newport. Persons were sent by the Par]mment tp 
negotiate with him. While Charles vras arglung with 
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^tiem in a friendly way,^he was preparing for a 
second civil\ar. In the spring there was^n insur- 
rection in his fwour in Wale#, in Kent, and in Essex. 
'A Scotch army, this time taking his part, hivaded^he 
north of Englan^J. CBarles himself tried to escape 
from (^risbrook bv getting out of a barred window 
at night, but he found that the bars were too close 
for^him to slip the whole of his body through, and 
after this he was more closely watched than he had 
been before. • Fairfax put down the insurrectibn in 
Kent and l^ssex. Cromwell put it down in Wales and 
then marched northwards and caught the Scots at 
Preston, •wheje he defeated them entirely. The 
soWiers came back from their victory with anger in 
itVeir hearts jfgainat Charles. They felt that he had 
^fcked them by raising war against them at a time 
when words of peace were in his mouth. They 
resolved to bring him to trial. To do this they 
wanted to find a court to sit in judgment on him. 
None of the judges would do anything of the 
kind. Parliament would not make a new court. 
The soldiers turned out about ninety members of 
the House of Commons, and those who were left 
did* as tliey wished and voted that there should 
bt a High Court of Justice to try the king. The 
House of Lords refused to have anything to do 
with the matter, and they were turned out too. 
When Charles was summoned before the new court 
fie refused Totfinswer. He said that it had no right 
t<^ry him. *Jfe was nevertheless condemned to death, 
and his head was cut off on a scaffold outside the 
wmdows* df his own palace at Whitehall, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE COMMOHWEALTH iSXJi TEE 
FEOTECTOEATEii 

( 1649 - 1660 .) 

1. « The Commonwealth. — The Gro^rnment 
England was now to be a Commonwealth j that is to 
say, there was to be no king. The country was to be 
ruled by a few men who were chosen year by year by 
the body called the Parliament. In this Parliament, 
however, there was no House of Lords, tod the House 
of Commons consisted of only about eighty member^ 
who had remained sitting, whilst the rest had either 
left Westminster to fight for the king in the course of 
the war, or had been turned out at different times by 
the soldiers. 

2. Cromwell in Ireland. — In the first year of the 
Commonwealth Cromwell was sent to Ireland. Ever 
since the rebellion in Ulster, eight years before, 
Ireland had been full^of bloodshed.* It is difficult to 
say which were most savage, the English or the Irish. 
Cromwell came to restore peace. There war. a brutal 
slaughter by his orders of the defenders of Drogheda, 
and another brutgjl slaughter, not by his orders, of the 
defenders of Wexford. Others carried^ c^n the worK 
which he had begun. Thousands of Iris^were dri>3n 
away from ‘their homes to live as well as ^hey could in 
the desolate regions of Connaught. Ther^. Was pe^e 
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A Ireland, but peace whi^h was produced by mere 
conmJtest wifljput justice was not likely to last long. 

• ^ S. The War urith Bcotlandf — The next year Crom- 
well^ad to lead his army to Scotland. The ^ots 
were ’shocked a^ the ♦execution of the late king^ 
and tlfey sent for his son^ whom they crowned as 
Charles II. Crofliwell was shut up at Dunbar be- 
tween th^ sea and the hills on which the Scottish 
army lay. He could not fight and he could not get 
away. .One jjay the Scottish army came down to- 
wards him. ^rly the next morning he fell upon it. 
‘ Let Grod arise, let his enemies be scattered,’ he cried, 
as his troopers, never conquered yet, plunged into 
the ranks of flieir enemies. The Scots turned and 
and the^victory was won. Cromwell gained 
Edinburgh, but he did not gain all Scotland. In the 
next year, 1651, a Scottish army, taking young 
Charles with them, slipped past him and invaded 
England. They marched steadily southwards, call- 
ing on the English Royalists to join them. Crom- 
well was at their heels, and he caught them at 
Worcester, where he scattered them to the winds. 
4 The. dimensions of this mercy,’ he wrote, ^ are above 
iny.thoughts. It*is, for aught^I know, a crowning 
mercy.’ Cromwell was right. As long as he lived, 
neither Setts nor Royalists ever lifted up their heads 
again in England. The young king escaped to the 
Continent. At one time he hid himself in an oak 
Whilst Cromwell’s troopers were riding underneath. 

V 4. Expujlsion of the Long Parliament — The eighty 
members who called themselves a Parliament did not 
ghVem 'Eiigland well. They were fond of giving 
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;%$ces to the friends and relaiiona of the members, 
and.vthey Hi^e hard upon Boyalists whp did not 
%ribe them. jCromwell want^ them to dissolve 

• themselves and to order fresh elections; abut h^and 

• they did not anee upon the way in which these 
el^tlAns should be held. Besides this, they got 
info a war with the. Dutch, which he did not 
like, because he did not like to see Protestant 
nations fighting with one another. One day in 
1653 ho came to the house, summoned in a»num- 
ber of soldiers, turned all the members out and 
locked tlie door. Nobody in England was sorry 
for what happened. ^We did not see a dog 
bark at their* going,’ said Cromwell, not long after- 
wards. • 

• 6. The Barebones Parliament— -Cromwell and the 
ofBcers invited a number of men to meet together 
to Consider what was to be done. This assembly, 
which was not a real Parliament, is generally known 
by the nickname of the Barebones Parliament, after 
a certain Praise-God Barebones who was a mem- 
ber of it. It did not accomplish anything, but after 
sittipg some months it gave up all its power to 
Cyjmwell. • ^ 

6. Cromwell's Pirst Parliament. — Cromwell was 
now*to hd Lord Protector ; that is to say, he was to 
rule like a king without the title. He was to have 
a Parliament of one House. As soon as the Parlia- 
mient met| i^ began to be troublesome, and to want 
settle everything in its own way. Cromwell 
^solved it*and tried to rule without it. * 
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7. Cromwdl’8 Oovenunent. — At home Cromwell 
allowed all Furitana to worship as they li)f «d. But he ■ 
would notallow the members of the Cl^ch of England 
to meet to jnray out of the Prayer Book, becaus» he 
knew that they wanted to have^the young king back to 
rule over them. Abroad he joined France in*& ^r 
against Spain. His soldiers jook pftrt in a battle* in 
which the Spaniards were beaten, and he received 
Bimkirk as a reward for the assistance whichllie gate. 
At sen Blake, the great sailor, was victorious oyer th^ 
Spaniards. Cromwell could do great things, but he 
was not liked by the mass of English peoplS. He and 
the Puritans wanted everybody to be like thgmselves, 
and they tried to stop a great man/ amusements 
which they thought were wicked, but \(bich are libt 
thought wicked now. Cromwell knew that plo^s 
were constantly being formed against him, and he 
did all that he could to put them down, without 
caring whether what he was doing was lawful or not. 
Then too, as he had dismissed bis Parliament, be 
gathered taxes which had never been voted by Parlia- 
ment at all. StUl, he would have been glad to have 
had a Parliament to support him, and he therefore 
summoned another. • ' ‘ • 

8. Cromwell’s Sehond Parliament. — This time 
Cromwell drew up a list of those members* who«wcfb 
likely to be troublesome, and would not let them 
come to the Parliament. As might be expeetbd, 
those who were Teft in were more friendly to him 
than the last Parliament had been. drew ^ 

wbat was called the Petition and Advice, in which 
they asked Cromwell to take the title of Hng, to 
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add a House of Lords the Parliament, and to re- 
ncH^ce tb^power of excluding from the* House of 
fiJornmons members vrho had been duly elected. 
Cromwell refused to take the title of king^ but agreed 
to the rest. Wj^en Parliament met again he found 
hims'i^f worse off than before^ The House of *Com- 
mdns refused to* pay any respect to the new lords, 
and wopld not attend to business. Cromwell dis- 
solved his second Parliament as he had dissolved his 
first. .Very^few people except the soldiers -fished 
him well, jnd before the end of 1658 he died. He 
had tried to do his best as far as he understood it^ 
but Engiland did not like to be governed by a 
soldier. 

9. Bichaili Gromweirs Protectorate and the re- 
flK)red Commonwealth. — Cromwell’s eldest son Kichard 
succeeded his father as Protector. He was a good- 
natured man who never took any trouble about any- 
thing, and had no idea how to govern. He sum- 
moned a Parliament, and the Parliament supported 
him because its members wanted to be ruled by a 
man who was not a soldier. The soldiers demanded 
to have the right of naming their own general, so as 
torfnake theinselVes quite indt^pendent of Kichard. 
IJ’^hen this was refused, they marched to West- 
minster, nnd turned Kichard and his Parliament out 
of .doors.- They then brought back such of the 
members of the Parliament which had been turned 
but by Cif^n^well some years before as were still 
Miring. Thgy soon found that these men -were as 
resolved noj to be managed by the soldiers as Kich- 
ajji’s P&iiamcnt had been, and they turned them 
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out too. They tried to manage the government, 
without ^ Parliament at all, but it notv4<^g ' 
before they found out 4hat people .would not pay 
tazqg unless they were voted by a Parliament^ahd ' 
they brought back the members’ of the old Long- 
Parliament once more. *' ■ 

10. The Bestoration. — ^In. ScotMnd there was* an 
English army commanded by George Monk. He. 
was a silent man, who did not care much ab^t poli- 
tics, but who knew that Englishmen did not.like te 
be governed by soldiers. He crossed the Tweed 
and marched for London, without letting any one 
know what he intended to do. When he arrived he 
found everything in confusion. Aftef some hesita- 
tion he declared for a free Parliament, that is 'to 
say, for a Parliament from which no one who might 
be elected should be kept out by the soldiers, and 
which should decide matters as it thought right, 
whether the soldiers liked it or not. The old Long 
Parliament voted its own dissolution. A new Parlia- 
ment was chosen, and the young king was invited 
to come home, and to reign as Charles II. 
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^ ^ CHAPTER.XXIX. 

THE mST TWELVE YEAB8" OF « 

- CS&BLE8 n. 

(1660—1672 ) 

• 1. Character of Charles 11. — ^There was a song 
which the Royalists had been in the habit of sipging, 
in which ef ery verse ended with the words, ‘ The 
king shall* enjoy his own again.’ Charles thought 
that his chief object in life was gfained if he enjoyed 
his own.* Asihe afterwards told his brother, he was 
lesolved that whatever happened he would never 
* go on his travels again. He liked pleasure, and 
Ills pleasure was usually of a very low and bad kind. 
He married a Portuguese princess, Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, but he did not behave at all well to her. He 
was witty, and was always pleased with the society of 
amusing people. His subjects called him the Merry 
Monarch. But he had no idea that it was right for 
a king to sacrifice his time and his jests to do his 
duty. Indeed, Ije never understood that there was 
Bulh a thing as duty at all. It was said of him that 

• He never said a foolish thingp 

Nor ever did a wise one 

YA if he did not do wise acts, he was clever enough 
to know wjpen it would bo hurtful to him to do fool- 
ish ones. When he saw that people were deter- 
iftned to h^e their own way, he did not»try to stop 
them, hts father would have done. In this way, 
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though nobody ever found out any good that he** 
ever did, he managed to die in his be^fn Eng^xd, * 
instead of having his Itead cut off, like his fathe^ 
or being dtiven into exile, as lus brother after- 
wards was. He was not the* sort fii man to cjre ' 
much about religion. Before he came back he had 
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secretly acknowledged himself to be a CaCholio, and 
he declared the same when he was dying. But ho 
openly spoke of himself as a Protestant during *1118 
whole reign. ^ « * 

2. The Army disbanded and the Judges of CharletjT,. 
executed.— When Charles II. landed at dover he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, f it is 
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* own faulty’ he said, ‘ I have not come back 
siMjaer, for^ find nobody who does not tell me he 
^8 always wished for m^ return.* In reality it 
wai^he fiiult of the Puriten army, ^e strongest 
.fe^lii^. amongqt Englishmen then was dislike of 
an army which had enabled Cromwell to rule over 
them. They w^ted to be again as they were in 
the old. days before the Civil War, when there had 
been no soldiers in England except the farmers or 
shopkeepers, who came out to be drilled fof a few 
days in t];^e year, and then went quietly to their 
work. Charles had therefore no difficulty in send- 
ing Crorawems soldiers back to their homes. Only 
three regiments were kept, and these regiments were 
the beginniif|^ of the present royal army. Some 
of the men who had sat in the Court which con- 
demned Charles I. to death, or had taken part against 
him* very violently, were tried and executed. The 
bodies of Cromwell and of two others Wei’s actually 
dug up and hanged, though they had been dead some 
time. 

3. Treatment of the Puritans. — About a year after 
the King came back a new Parliament was elected. 
Scarcely any one'was chosen tckit who had not taken 
pjirt with Charles I. It was therefore known as the 
Cavafier •Parliament. When people have been very 
miv:h frightened, they sometimes think tliat they 
can get rid by force of those who have frightened 
them. Eifgljshmen had been very much frightened 

the P iiijtans in Cromwell’s time. Those who 
liked the old church service had not been allowed to 
h»ve it* and those who did not care at all about 
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church eervices had been prevented amusing* 
themselve*b as they pleased. The Parliament 
the people were, therefore, very dhgry with the 
Puriflans. !rhe bishops were ^restored, and the. ser- ^ 
“ vices of the Church of England were again u«ed« in 
all the churches. Laws were passe(^ which were ct- 
pected to make an end of the Puritans. All of the 
clergy who were unwilling to use the Prayer Book 
were turned out of their parishes. But they were 
not permitted to preach in chapels or evfen in privat^ 
houses. No man was to be allowed to gather in his 
house for purposes of worship more than five persons 
beyond the members of his own family.* Besides 
this, none of the Puritan clergy who had been turned 
out were to come within five miles of a town. It 
was believed that many more of the people who were 
willing to listen to them in private lived in the tpwns 
than in the country, and that, if the Puritan clergy 
were kept away from the towns, they would not be 
likely to find a congregation even in secret. The 
Parliament forgot that* even harder laws had been 
made against the Catholics in Elizabeth’s time, 
without putting an end to them^ and that it was. 
therefore not likely that these laws would put ‘an 
end to the Puritans. The Puritans were yery Jbadly 
treated. They had by this time given up all hope of 
changing the prayers of the Church of England, and 
they therefore no^^ only wished to be allowed to wor- 
ship without punishment in churchesH)/^ their own. 
For this reason they were now called DissentefB, 
because they dissented from the Church,«an(| want^ 
to separate from it. They were brave meif, ready <to 
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etldwe per^ution rather than do what they thought 

|0*TO WTOn^ • 

• 4. Jphn Bnhyan. — Amongst these men was John 
Banyan, who wrote the Pilgrim’s Pr<^eBS ’«when 
•he W9S imprisoned in Bedford Gaol for his religion, 
fih was bom ii^ Bedfordshire, of very poor parents. 
As a young man he wab irreligious, but he afterwards 
changed his character entirely. After the Restora- 
tion he was greatly persecuted, because he refused to 
go to'chureh, and preached to congregations* of his 
own. Hei was thrown into prison, and kept there 
more than twelve years. He was a tinker by trade, 
and he ‘provided for himself in prison by making 
metal tags for the ends of laces. He wrote many 
religious books, the most famous of which is the 
•^Pilgrim’s Progress.* 

5. John Hilton. — John Milton, the Puritan poet 
of England, published the ‘Paradise Lost’ in the 
reign of Charles H. He had written many beautiful 
poems when he was a young man, in the time of 
Charles I. When the Long Parliament met, he 
thought it to be his duty to give up writing poems 
‘almost entirely, and to write books about the state of 
the Church, ife thought tha* true religion was only 
hindorec^ by the ceremonies used in the churches, 
and that the bishops were making men irreligious 
by m aking them use these ceremonies. He therefore 
^ wrote very violently against the bishops, and was 
very gla(f uhen the king was defeated. He admired 
Cromwell rery much, and, though he yma blind, he 
,wa8 employed in the time of the Commonwealth and 
•Protect^te to write letters in Latin to foreign 
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^dnoee. The Bestoration, jirhen it came, made him** 
veiy Bad. «After * Paradise Lost’ \ras finiiiSbd he vKffite 
a poem about Samson, flis own blindness n^de hinf 
thinly of Samson’s blindness at the end of histifej 
4Uid when he wrote about thb Philistines who' iB-.' 
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treated Samson, ho was thinking of llfKj ri#tous 
courtiers of Charles II., who did such wicked things. 

6. Lord Chancellor Clarendon. — Soon after ^e 
Bestoration, Monk was made Duke of Albemarle, but* 
he never had much to do with the ft-overnmeA^ 
The man who managed business for the iCing at this 
time was the Hyde who had been one ot (be chief 
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iaen of the Royalist party yathe beginning of the Long 
Fa»Jji£Lment.^}le was now made Earl of Clarendon and 
Bord Chancello]^ He had b^en at the head of those 
•wihowisl^d to restore the bishops. He though^that 
•the^ King ought ^lways*to have a Parliam^t, but that 
u«der1ao circumstances should the Parliament take 
up arms against Che king, whatever he might choose 
■ to do. yhis was what the Parliament itself thought 
at that time. People are very often inclined to be 
very violenii^ in condemning things which* their 
enemies d^ and which they do not think of doing 
themselves ; and as it had been the Puritans who had 
fought agpainst the King in the time of Charles I., 
it never entered into the heads of the Royalists that 
^ they themselves might some day want to resist him. 
They therefore condemned all persons who thought 
that any king ought ever to be resisted. 

7. The First Dutch War. — ^It was not long before 
even this Cavalier Parliament found out that the King 
deserved at least to be blamed. The Dutch were a 
great commercial people, with ships on every sea. 
England had now become commercial, and the two 
nations regarded one another with feelings as un- 
‘ friendly as thoscf of the owners of two shops which 
^sjll the same articles next door to one another. 
Wheli nafions are in a bad temper, they easily find 
an.excuse for quarrelling, and so the English and 
the Dutch began a war in 1664. 

* 8. Thcf Prague and the Fire of London. — ^In the 

^t summeg of 1665 a terrible sickness broke out 
in London jjalled the plague. It was an infectious 
^sease* ivrhich had appeared in England several 
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times before, but it had n^^er been so bad as it now*^ 
was. Tbe streets of liondon and of al^other ^bKms 
urere narrow and dirty, tmd tbe upper stor^ of tUb 
bou%is were made larger than the lower^onfs, so 
that those on one side of the-ltreet^most met those' 
on the other, and left little room for fresh auv'to 
circulate. This was quite enough to make people 
ill. There was more sickness and there wore more 
early deaths at that time than now. When any man 
caught the plague the doctors did not know <how to 
do anything for him. A red cross was painted on^ 
the door of his house, and the words, ‘ The Lord have 
mercy upon us ! ’ were written above it. (Then the 
house was shut up, and nobody was allowed to go in 
or to come out. Every one who cdUld aflFord to, 
leave London hurried into the country, leaving the 
poor to suflTer. The dread of catching the plague 
spread fer and wide. ‘How fearful,* wrote one' who 
lived at the time, ‘ people were, thirty, or forty, if 
not a hundred miles from London, of anything that 
they brought from any mercer’s or draper’s shop ; 
or of any goods that were brought to them, or of 
any i)ersons that came to their houses. How .they 
would shut their doo^s against their friends ; and if 
a man passed over the fields, how one would avojd 
another.* The deaths became so nuraeroiM that it 
was impossible to bury the dead in the usual v^ay. 
Carts went about the streets at night, preceded by 
a man ringing a bell, and calling oqt, * Bring out 
your dead.’ The corpses were thrown |into a hu^o 
pit, because it was impossible to provide co£Bns for 
so many. Fires were lit in the streets, iiflder tjie 
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JbeHef that the heat would keep off the infection. 
At Jast wint^ came, and the pla^e came to an end 
'vitS'cooler weather. The nfxt year another disaster 
.hefeHthiJ»great city. A fire broke out when a strong 
.wind- blowing, ‘and* quickly spread. It bunft for 

t|j^e«days. AIT the City from the Tower to the 
Temple and from the Thames to Smithfield was 
- absolutely destroyed. The old St. Paul’s, the largest 
cathedrs^ in England, perished in the flames. Great 
as the^ suffering caused by the fire was, it did^ good 
in the end," for it destroyed the old houses which 
kept the ^r out of the streets, so that the plague 
never came to London again. 

9. The BfLtch in the Hedvay. — The Dutch war 
went on all the while, with plenty of hard fighting 
at sea, and no very great success on either side. 
t*arliament voted money to keep the fleets ready for 
fighting. Alter a little time, even the Boyalists in 
the House of Commons began to suspect that the 
King spent some of this money on his own pleasures. 
Both in Parliament and out of it they began to 
grumble, and to say to one another that if Cromwell 
had been alive things would have been different. 
At last a misfortune came which increased their dis- 
content. Negotiations were 'opened at Breda, in 
nolland|«nd the terms of peace were almost settled. 
Before they were quite settled, Charles took it for 
granted that there would be no more war, and dis- 
•missed mpst of the sailors, in order to get for himself 
money* which would have paid them. The 
Dutch at oAce sent their fleet up the Thames, where 
there was 'no English fleet to meet them. The 
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Dutch ships sailed up the Medway, burnt three mettA 
of-war, aijd carried off a fourth. J'or soVte time ^J»y * 
blockaded the Thames, «o that the ]^udoners could 
get no coa]^. Charles was obliged to giv4, yray td 
the l)utch, and peace was made at^ Breda, as they 
wished to have it. * 

10. The Cabal Uiniatry.-r-In 1667, a few weeks 
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after peace was made, Clarendon fell from power. 
The five ministers who had influence after Ijim were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder- 
dale. The first letters of their names spelled the 
word Cabal, a word which was at that time applied 
to any body of men specially consulted by the Kii^ 
on state affairs. They are therefore known in 
history as the Cabal Ministry. Lauderdale was "n 
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jSoptchxxlan, and was cliiefly employed about Scotch 
buiine&s. M.e others Vanted to tolcrgite other 
i|^li|^ons than t|ie Church o& England, allowing con- 
■grfeg^tigiN to worship separately in churcixes of their 
.own.-^xhe House of Gommons did not want tolbave 
l^jleration at all*and it was much less likely to allow 
it to the CathoMcs than to the Dissenters. The 
Catholics were more disliked and more feared. There 
was now* a very powerful king in France, Lewis XIV., 
who h^ very large armies and skilful generals, as 
well as plenty of money, and people in England 
thought tRat he was likely to send his soldiers to 
England to help the Catholics against the Protestants. 
Charles ^msSlf was first cousin to Lewis, as his 
mother, Henjietta Maria, had been the sister of 
^Lgwis’s father, and he had lived a long time in 
France during his exile. He therefore did not feel 
at all ashamed to ask Lewis to help him to carry out 
his plans when his own people were against them, 
or even to take money from Lewis, to enable him to 
do as he liked, without having to ask his Parliament 
for more taxes. 

11. The Triple Alliance and the Treaty of Dover.-— 

What Charles now wanted was to be independent of 
Parliament, and to get as mucti money as he could. 
A* little ^kne before he had made a treaty with the 
Dutch and the Swedes, known as the Triple Alliance, 
by which the three nations bound themselves to join 
together stop Lewis from making any more 
conquests. Jfot long afterwards Lewis persuaded 
ijffarles to bIleak off from his new friends, and to sign 
the Trea^ *of Dover, which bound Charles to join 
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Lewis in Tnaking war against the Dutch. ChatleC 
was also declare himself* a Catholic, to receive 
money from Lewis. I^wis even promised to 4end 
French solders into England, if ^harle^hQught 
that he wanted them to put doVm any resistance 
from his own subjects. The treSty was to-bfe d 
profound secret. It was impossible to speak' of 
it openly without producing a general rebellion. 
Charles did not even tell all of his own ministers. 
Two «f them, Clifford and Arlington, who were 
Catholics, knew all about it. The oth^s, who weA 
Protestants, only knew that there waff going to 
be a war with the Dutch, and that the King Wiis 
about to give permission to his subjects to worship 
as they pleased. 

12. The Declaration of Indulgence and the Second 
Dutch War. — Charles did not after all venture to 
announce that he was a Catholic, but in 1672 he 
declared war against the Dutch, and he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, giving orders that the 
laws against the Catholics and the Dissenters should 
no longer be put in execution. Parliament was 
furious. The Commons were much less disposed to • 
respect the King than they had been at the time of 
the Eestoration, twelve years before, but they were 
quite as much disposed to refuse permissiqp to any- 
body who was not a member of the Church of 
England to worship as he thought right. They de- 
clared that Charles had no right to refusQito executs 
the law, and the great body of the people thoud^ 
so too. Charles did not persist in his o^ way. He'" 
did not want to have another rebellion, to be driven 
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Into exile, or to lose his h^d, as his father had done. 
'' He»^thdre\vi|he Declaration, and the Praj^er Book 
of t^e Church d England \Mis again the only form 
prayer allowed in the land. fThose^who 
■mshed to join ii^praydlr.in any other way had to do 
••iVhy ‘dtealth. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LA8;*TWEL7E TEARS OF CHARLES II. 

(1673-1685.) 

• ^ 

!• The Test Act. — ^Though the Treaty of Dover 
^ad been kepffc a secret, yet people suspected that 
there was something arranged of which they did not 
j know. They were determined that the Catholics 
should not become powerful, and a law was made 
called the Test Act, which required every person 
appointed to any office either in the army and navy 
or in the state to receive the Sacrament from a 
minister of the Church of England. He was also to 
declare his disbelief in one of the most important 
doctrines of the Soman Catholic Church, so as to 
tejt whether he really belonged to that Church 
or nof. This Act put an end to the Cabal ministry. 
Clifl(prd and Arlington refused to take the test, 
and Charles turned Ashley, who had been lately 
• i&ade Earl 6f ^Jhaftesbury, out of office. There had 
a quaiprel between them, probably because 
Shaftesbury ^ad found out the secret of the Treaty 
o^pover* and had been angry at having been dux>ed. 
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From this time Shaftesbury did everything in his 
power to attack the King. He dia^ his be^t to 
secure toleration for tbb Dissenters^ and to prevent 
the Catholitis from having any at all. Peoplr-were 
the more afraid of seeing the ‘Catholics in office, ^ 7 ' 
cause the King’s brother James, Duke of York', who 
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was heir to the throne, had become a Catholic, and 
they thought that if he became King he might do 
some harm to the Church of England. ^ , 

2. Danby’s Ministry. — Charles now gave his con- 
fidence to the Earl of Danby. Danb^ was in *ttlr ■ 
things in agreement with the House of Cjpmmqns, 
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At home he would hey nothing of any toleration 
for; Catholit^ or Dissenters. Abroad he«would give 
Kno support teethe King #f France. After a little 
was made with the Dutch, and not long 
afterwards Chyles ^ve his consent to a marriage 
.i^*ki'dh produced most important consequences. The 
Duke of York •had no sons. His two daughters, 
Mary and Anne, both of whom afterwards became 
Queens, were Protestants. Mary was now married 
to hei first jousin, William, Prince of Orange, Vho, as 
being the son of the King’s eldest sister, was the 
heir to the throne after the Duke of York and his 
daughters. William of Orange was the chief magis- 
trate of the* Dutch fiepublic, and was the leader of 
the Kings and Princes of Europe who had been 
struggling to firee themselves from the ill-treatment 
which they were constantly receiving from Lewis 
XIV. By favouring this marriage, therefore, Danby 
provided that, after the death of Charles and his 
brother, the new Queen *'hould have a husband who 
was a thorough Protestant, and would also be certain 
pot to be on friendly terms with the King of France. 
Jt was not likely, however, that for the present 
IJpgland would* engage in Charles was too 

.dependent on the French king to wish to quarrel 
OTtb hipJ, especially as Lewis was always ready to 
jjive him money when the Commons were stingy. 
On the other hand, the Commons did not like to go 
•to war ev«n with France, because they were afraid 
^Eat if Chyles had a large army he would use it 
pgainst them as soon as the war was ovef. 

** 8. Che^Fopish Plot. — Just at the time when men 
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were suspicious of the Kin^ and Imew not whom to ' 
trust, a stoory was told which threw the wVole couil^ 
into a fever of ezcitemeCit. A certain ^tus Oate^ 
came forward to state that he had been a Q^|||)«dio,‘ 
and had lately been converted to ^Protes£itntfsm. 
He asserted that some Catholics had formed S plotr- 
to kill the King. He was ezamined*by a magistrate 
named Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey. Not long after- 
wards G-odfrey was found murdered near Primrose 
Hill. *Some people said that the Gatholigs had mur- 
dered bim, because he had accepted Oateses story as 
true. At once Parliament and people became furious 
with excitement. There was scarcely a Paotestant 
in England who did not believe in the reality of the 
Popish Plot, as it was called. What was first talked 
of as a plot to murder the King, was soon talked of 
as a plot for * rooting out and destroying the Pro- 
testant religion,’ and for massacring thousands of 
innocent people. Men went about armed, to protect 
themselves against an imaginary enemy. Oates, 
who was a horrible liar, profited by the credulity 
of the people, and swore to the truth of charges 
of the most dreadful kind against innocent people, 
especially Catholics. Judges and jhries were ready 
to believe every word that he said, and nevep. 
thought of asking whether the testimony «that he 
gave one day agreed with the testimony that Jie 
gave another. A la^e number of persons who were 
perfectly innocent were put to death ^ bontrivera 
of the plot, or as having taken a part ip Godfrey^ 
murder, ^o popular was Oates that his fiends kept 
him in luxury, whilst he was swearmg away the livepj 
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of men whom he was ui^orthy to approach. Whilst 

mass df his supporters were merely* credulous, 
*there mre poKticians who helped him because they 
•thottglft to get ap advantage from this ezciteioent in 
then struggle «nth the king. Shaftesbury, who was 
'new the leader of the opposition, did everything in 
his power to encourage a belief in the reality of the 
Popish Plot. 

4. The Ezdnsion SiU. — At last, in ' 1679, the 
Cavalier Sarliament was dissolved, after sitfing for 
seventeen years and a half. Danby’e ministry came 
to an end. In three years there were three Parlia* 
ments,*kno 2 m as the three Short Parliaments of 
the reign of Charles II. In each of these Parlia- 
ments Shaftesbury’s friends had a large majority. 
They determined that, if they could possibly contrive 
it, the Duke of York should never reign. They 
brought in an Exclusion Bill to exclude all Bonoan 
Catholics from the succession. The first Short 
Parliament was dissolved by the king because the 
Commons would not give up the Exclusion Bill. In 
the second Short Parliament the Conunons passed the 
-Dili. In the House of Lords, it was opposed by Hali- 
ftx, a Tnn.Ti of great ability, who was in the habit of 
tchanging sides from one party to another, always leav- 
in^his^Murty when it was strong, and when it pre- 
sumed bn its sfrength to act harshly and tyrannically. 
He called himself a trimmer, because, as he said, his 
basmess'wps like that of a man who trims a boat by 
"moving fr4m one side to the other to keep it on an 
, even keek It was not merely to the inclusion Bill 
■4hat olgected. He knew that ShufLesbury pro- 
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posed to give the Crown afler Charles’s^ death, not 
to the nextf Protestant heir Mary, the eldfst daught& 
of James and the wife of *the I^ce df Oraitf e, but . 
to the DukA of Monmouth, an iUegitimanKfKm 
of Charles II., who had no claim to Use Crown ^hat-i 
ever. HaUfax thought that it would ^ dangerous to " 
make such a change as this. *It was quite possible 
that after all James might die before his l^othex, 
and, even if he did not, he was not likely to out- 
live hitu long. He thought therefore that it was^ 
better to run any risk that might come from having 
a Catholic king for a few years, and to look forward 
to the peaceful succession of Maiy at the f nd df them. 
He persuaded the House of Lords to agree with him, 
and the Lords threw out the Bill. Th^ third Short 
Parliament was summoned to Oxford. The follower# 
of Shaftesbury came with arms in their hands to de- 
fend themselves against danger. They insisted on 
having the Exclusion Bill, and Charles dissolved this 
Parliament as he had done the others. 

6. Whigs and Tories. — The two parties had now 
the names of Whig and Tory, which remained to 
them for a century end a half. The two names wenr 
at first given as nicknames. Whig lis a Scotch word, 
meaning whey or sour milk, and was first given iik 
Scotland to some people in the West of Scotl^d who 
had lately been rebelling against the Govemmenti 
When the friends of the Duke of York called Shaftes- 
bury’s followers Whigs, they meant to s^y that the^ 
were no better than the Scotch rebels. I The word-^ 
Tory came £rom Ireland. Irish robbers were called, 
Tories, and the opponents of the Duke of York* called 
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•liiB followers Tories, meaniiig that they were enemies 
of jj^e Ptotditants, like the Irish robbers.* After a 
IM^e time these«iames were ficcepted by the parties to 
w^ds4i^y had been at first applied in contempt, 
’mqp boasted of l^ing 'Whigs or Tories without think- 
dn^.wfiat the words originally meant. 

6. 'Violenoe of the 'Tories, and the Bye House 
Plot — ^After the dissolution of the third Short 
Parliament in 1681, the Tories had it all their own 
way. The 'Whigs had been strong for a time, because 
very few IJpglishmen wished to l^ve a king who was 
a Catholic. But there was one thing which they 
liked lessy an(^that was another Civil 'War. In 1681 
only thirty-nihe years had passed since the Civil War 
(began, and men who were not very old could remem- 
ber all the misery of that sad time. When, there- 
fore, it was known that the 'Whigs had ridden armed 
into Oxford and had been talking about forcing the 
king to do as they wished, whether he liked it or 
not, sober men who did nut usually care much about 
politics resolved that James should not be excluded 
from the throne. They would rather have a Catho- 
Ue.king than see anotiier Puritan army governing 
'England, and perhaps Shaftesbury as a new Lord 
Protector. People almost forgot their fright about 
the Ibpislf Plot in their firight about a 'Whig insurrec- 
tioi}. 'Whigs, who had threatened and persecuted 
the Catholics, found themselves threatened and per- 
secuted itf turn. Judges buUied them, and juries 
^\}nd verdi^s against them without much regard 
for justice. , 

r* 7. PTiffeitare of fhe London Charter.'— An accuse- 
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tion was then brought iigainst Shaftesbury. Th&' 
grand jusy, whose business it was to s^y whether he* 
was to be tried or notf would not »llow him to be . 
tried. Tha &ct was, that the juries were chosen by 
the sheriffs, and that in thQle dayj a sheriff would 
choose a jury which was likely to condemn *a jnan- 
whom he disliked, and to let off *a man whom* he 
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liked. Shaftesbury had to be tried in Middlesex! if 
he was tried at all, and the sheriffs chosen by^the , 
City of London were then, as they are now, sheriffs 
for the whole county of Middlesex. Charles was A) • 
angry when he heard that Shaftesbury^ad got off 
this way that he ordered his lawyers to try and ^nd 
out some mistake in the Charter of the City. The 
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"Charter was the parchment on which was written 
th«jg[rant to^t by former kings to elect i]}agi8trateB 
uSSi to govern itself. The la^^ers managed to find out 
\hat4])j^re was something wrong in the pharter, and 
the Judge befor^ whom, the matter was brought said 
•eo td<f« The king, therefore, took away the Charter, 
and appointed the Lord Mayor and sheriffs himself. 
After tjiis Shaftesbury knew that the new sheriffs 
would be sure to choose a jury which would condemn 
him. . He therefore fled to Holland, where he soon 
afterwards died. 

8. The Bye House Plot. — About this time some 
Whigs, hold with anger, formed a plot to murder the 
king and h& brother at the Bye House on their 
return from J^ewmarket. The plot was discovered, 
and the plotters fled or were arrested and executed. 

9. The Execution of Lord Bussell. — Those who had 
taken part in the Bye House Plot were men of no 
note, and the Tories wished to strike down the 
leaders of the Whigs. Those leaders had been con- 
cerned in a scheme for calling on all who agreed with 
them to form an association which was to demand 
UxQ summoning of another Parliament, and some of 
tl^em were of opinion that, if their demand were re- 
.fused, the association should use force to compel the 
feng ta ‘accede to it, though they do not seem to 
have made up their minds how the force was to be 
employed. Their design was discovered, and the 
chief Whigs were, in the King’s name, brought to trial 
-fin the chaise that they had taken part, not merely in 

a political agitation, but even in the By9 House Plot. 
I^e Bui* of Essex committed suicide in prison. 
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Lord Bussell and Algernon^ Sidney were condemned' 
and ezeci}.ted. Bussell’s case excite^ more 
usual sympathy amongsh his party. ,He was an 
right, conscientious man. He firmly helieved^Jjiat if 
a Catholic were to succeed to^ the ^one, English 
liberty would no longer be secure. If he dijEl' notl 
think that all Titus Oates’ liep were true, he thou^t 
that they were founded on reality. * As for the share 
I had in the prosecution of the Popish Plot,’ he 
declared on the scaffold, ‘ I take Ood to witne^ that 
I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my heart, bein^ 
then really convinced, as 1 am still, that there was a 
conspiracy against the King, the nation, ^d the 
Protestant religion.’ In those days ftie risk run 
by even an innocent prisoner tried fo:i^high treason 
was much greater than it is now. He was not allowed 
to have a lawyer to argue for him, and was thus 
obliged to conduct his own defence. Shortly before 
his trial Bussell received a letter from his wife. 

‘ Your friends,’ she wrote, ‘ believing I can do you 
some service at your trial, I am extremely willing 
to try. My resolution will hold out ; pray let yours.’ 
When the court was opened, this true-hearted wife 
sat by his side taking notes of all that was said, a^d 
helping her husband whenever his memory jGeuled him. 

10. The Last Days of Charles 11. — ^All ti^is while 
Charles did not think of summoning a Parliament: 
There were some, however, even amongst his supi 
porters who advised him to do it. Halifax^ who had •- 
joined the Tories when the Whigs were^olent, wh^ 
now growing uncomfortable at the violence of hTs 
new friends. He urged the king to call Parliameut.* 
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' doubt the^ king woul^ Have had a majority on 
Ju^eide. Tlte people were still angry with the 
Charles^ however, Ubsitated. The king of 
l^Vancej-who knew, that Charles would never make 
wan against him^and tliat a Parliament might pos- 
''^bly do so, kept him well supplied with money. 
Before Charles could make up his mind what to do 
he .was taken ill. He was soon known to be dying. 
Sancroft, the Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke plainly 
to him: ‘It is time,’ he said, ‘to speak out; fcsr, sir, 
you are abput to appear before a Judge who is ' no 
respecter of persons.’ The king took no notice. 
After a time Duke of York came to his bedside. 
The bishops ahd the courtiers were bidden to leave 
4.he room. A ftriest was fetched, and Charles, on his 
dehth-bed, acknowledged the authority of the Church 
. of Rome. He lingered yet for some little time, and 
begged pardon of those around him. He had been, 
he said, an unconscionable time in dying, but he 
hoped they would excuse it. 


[CHAPTER X5Pa. 

.TEE BEiaX 07 JAHSB TL 

( 1686 - 1668 .) 

X- JamA II. and Uonmonfh’s Sebellion. — The 
MtsT king began his reign in 1685 under favourable 
cy'cumstancgs^ He announced that he ifttended to 
support Spd defend the English Church, though he 
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clearly showed by attendiz)^ the public celebration of 
theMassbathis chapel at Whitehall that he me^at 
cleave to his own religion. A new Parliament vAs^ 
Bununoned) and was thoroughly loyaL James would 
have had no difEculty in gpVemiiig England,' ii[ hd 
had been able to convince his subjects that, Ihoughr- 
he refused to persecute th& Gathdlics, he would do 
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nothing to place them in authority. It was not long 
before the loyalty of his subjects was put do thfr test. 
Many of the Whigs who had taken part in the 
schemes formed by their party in the last reign were 
living in exile in Holland, and they ^cied that 
they had only to return to England^ rouse 
whole nation against James. Moninouth placed 
himself at the head of these men, and landed 'at 
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Jjymey in Dofsetshire* Sy the peasants and the 
«lu^eepeT8 tie was received with the •greatest 
•^ihusiasm. Bitt the genftemen and the clergy 
were all on the side of the king. For thei time, how- 
ever, .^ley could do wthing against Monmouth. 
■The/ common people pressed in multitudes to see 
him, and some o^hem took arms in his cause. He 
entered Taunton in trimnph, and marched eastward 
as far as Philip’s Norton. By this time the Koyal 
array was Iiastening towards him, whilst the* Tory 
nobles ancl squires gave their zealous aid to the 
king. Monmouth retreated to Bridgewater. He 
rode out •witl^ his troops in the night time in the 
hope that he* might take his enemy by surprise. 
•He was stopped by a deep ditch full of water. After 
a gallant struggle his men were slain or fled. Mon- 
mouth escaped, and wandered about till he was 
discovered half-starved and hiding in a ditch. He 
was carried to London and executed. 

2. The Bloody Assizes. — The rebellion was at an 
end. Large numbers of the rebels were hung at 
once without form of trial. Then Jefireys, a wicked 
and cruel judge, came down to the West to hold 
wlmt will always*be known the Bloody Assizes. 
At Winchester he condemned to death an old lady, 
Alice* Lisfe, who was guilty of no more than of 
hiding in her house two poor men who were flying 
from vengeance. At Dorchester 74 persons were 
Iiaqged. Tn Somersetshire no less than 233 were 
to deatl. Jetfreys overwhelmed the prisoners 
\jith scomfyl mockery. One of them pleaded that 
was*^ good Protestant. ‘Protestant!* cried 
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Jeflfreys ; ‘ you mean Pr^byterian, I’ll hold you *a 
wager oiit. . I can smell a Presbyteritn forty 
Some one tried to movt his compassion in favour 
A person viho was miserable enough already. ‘ My 
lord|^ he said, * this poor ccdhture js on the parish,'’ 

‘ Do not trouble yourselves ’ was the only "answer^ 
which they got, ‘ I will ease the parish of the burden,’ 
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and ordered him to be hanged at once. *The VKble 
number of those who perished in the Bloody Assizes 
was 320, whilst 841 were transported to the West 
India Islands to work hard under a broiKng sun^tifll ' 
tliey died. James welcomed Jeffreys his retytu^a 
and made ''him Lord Chancellor as a reyard for his 
deeds. 
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f . -3^ The Test Act violated. — To all that was being 
dcjie against^ the rebels Parliament mad(^ no objec- 
Ttoh. But theje was one thing which the king did 
^which was called in question in the HousQpf Commons. 

• He had appointed some Catholic officers in the army, 
•and h&d excused them from taking the test ordered 
by* the Test Aet. The Commons saw that if the 
king could thus dispense with the Test Act in a 
few cases, he might dispense with it in many. In 
fact, t)iere would be nothing to prevent him from 
filling all tlie offices in the State and in the army 
with Catholics. They thought that in this way he 
might dp as he liked with his Protestant subjects, 
just as CromA’ell and his Puritan army had done as 
they liked. Jhe Commons remonstrated, and asked 
tliat the king should observe the law in future. James 
grew very angry, and put an end to the session of 
Parliament. 

4. The Dispensing Power. — James thought that 
he had a right to dispense with the laws when he 
saw fit. He resolved to ask the judges whether he 
had this right or not. But he was resolved to have 
his question answered in his own way. In those 

* d^s a king might turn out of office a judge when- 
jever he liked to do it. James turned out four of the 
jiidges ^o would have given an opinion against him, 
and thos.e whom he appointed in their stead were quite 
ready to declare in his favour. In this way he got a 

•declaratiori from the judges that he had a right to 
^ifipense w^h the test as required by law'. If this 
afiswer was right, he could do whatevei*he pleased, 
Miethor it "were lawful or not. 
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6. The Declaration of ^Indulgence. — James was 
most anxious to obtain an Act of Parliament putting 
an end to the Test Act altogether, o He knew thki ^ 
he copld not live many years, and that as soon as he ' 
was dead his daughter MaryVoulc^ be queen,' and 
would appoint judges to decide in a very ditfei:ent 
way from that in which his own jucfges had decided. 
He therefore sent for the principal members, of both 
Houses, and spoke with them privately in the closet, 
as it ’^as called, that is to say, in his pwn private 
room. These closetings, as they were called, had no 
effect. Member after member told the king that they 
would do anything to please His Majesty which their 
conscience allowed, but that their conscience did not 
allow them to vote for the repeal of the Test Act 
James then resolved to do by his own power what he 
could not do by Act of Parliament. He issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, announcing that all his 
subjects. Dissenters as well as Catholics, were free 
to worship as they pleased and to hold offices 
without taking any kiod of test. The king hoped 
that he would gain the Dissenters to his side. Some 
of these, indeed, accepted his offer with thankfulness ; 
but the greater part ,of them did^^not like even so 
great a boon coming in such a way. They thought 
that if the king could announce that certain laWs 
were not to be obeyed, he might announce that^all 
laws were not to be obeyed. They listened to those 
leaders of the Church of England who assured them* ' 
that, whatever happened, they would be i^fe, and 
the next Parliament which met would jjass an Act 
granting them the toleration which they 'ueedet{. 
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Members of the Church England and Dissenters 
to resist the king. They distrusted and dis- 
J&ed the Catholics, and the^ were reasonably afraid 
' lest the king should make a bad use of the power 
•■jyhjch he was trying t5 gain. 

* B[ ^The Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen.— ^It 

was not long before Janies offended the greater part 
’ of his subjects even more than he had already done. 
The two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were, 
at that»tim^ the only places where young men’could 
receive a good education after they had become too 
old to remain any longer at school. At these Uni- 
versities «o one could teach who was not a member 
of the Churro of England. The consequence was 
•that no man who was not a member of that Church 
could have his son well educated, unless he were rich 
enough to pay a private tutor. James wished that 
there should be a way in which Catholics at least 
should be educated in their own religion. In order 
that this might be done, he contrived that two of the 
colleges at Oxford should be governed by Catholics. 
He was not satisfied with this, and when the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College died James sent orders to 
”th« Fellows, who*had the right of choosing a new 
President j to choose a Catholic, The Fellows met 
aiiii chosft a Protestant. They told James that they 
had acted according to law, and that they would not 
obey any one but the man whom they had lawfully 
* chqsen. James turned them out of the College, and 
them tolbeg their bread. They were not allowed 
starve. JThey were invited to live in the houses 
counVy gentlpJppDf ■who were glad to have this 
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opportunity of showing l^w much they respecteo 
them fon resisting the king. Ther^ con be dUo 
doubt that they were sight in re^sting him. 't 
would haveibeen a good thing if everybody coula 
have been educated in his* own Religion ; but it 
would have been a very bad thing if the king could 
have done as he pleased, whatevd^ the law might 
say. If the king could give up three coUeges at 
Oxford to the Catholics, he might have given up all 
the colleges at both Universities, and h^ve Ifft .^he 
Protestants without education. It was now certain 
that the Protestants would do all they could to pre- 
vent this. „ 

7. The Trial of the Seven Bidiopu— After this 
James gave orders that his Declaration of Indulgence 
should be read to the people by the clergymen in all 
the churches. Most clergymen thought that the 
declaration was against the law, and even wrong in 
itself. Seven of the bishops signed a petition to the 
king asking him not to force the clergymen to act 
against their consciences. The king was very angry, 
and he was more angiy when the day came on which 
ho had ordered that the declaration should be read. 
Scarcely a clergyman in the whole of England 
obeyed the king’s orders, and in some places where 
a clergyman was found to read the dcclamtioa she 
congregation walked out of the church rather than 
listen to it. The king ordered that the seven 
bishops should 1x5 tried for having published a sedi- 
tious libel, that is ‘o say, a paper in whjch falsehoQ{t_^ 
is told with the object of bringing about resistance 
to the Government. The trial lasted during a whble 
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•day. The lasers who Taere engaged for the bishops 
. fih^J^ed that*their petition was not a libel at all. 

jury left 4he Court %o determine upon the 
' verdict. At first .nine of them were fof the bishops 
*jan^ three werei for tlie king. Two of these latter 
•gave way, and only one was left who was against the 



bfiheps. .^This was Arnold, who was the king’s 
brewer. / Whatever I do,’ he had said, before the 
trial began, ‘ I am sure to be half-ruined. If I say 
, Not Guilty,” I shall brew no more for the king ; and 
if 1 say “ Guilty,” I shall brew no more for anybody 
el^.’ He seems to have made up his mifld that the 
jfiiig’s oustoin was worth more than that of the rest 
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of the world. Another gi^ntleman named Austin 
proposed "to argue with him. Arnold c said thatche 
did not want to hear ai^uments. ilf you come 
that,’;inswered Austin, ‘ look at me. I am the largest 
and strongest of this twelve, and before I find such 
a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till I,am* 
no bigger than a toKocoo pipe.’ Before this threat 
Arnold gave way after a struggle lasting all J^hrough 
the night, and when the (’ourt assembled in the 
mornibg the verdict of ‘Not Guilty ’ iijas given 
Crowds in Westminster Hall and in the streets 
around shouted for joy. At Hounslow, where James 
had formed a camp, the very soldiers, wi^h whose 
help James hoped to put down all resistibnee, shouted 
like the rest. James, who was thcrof asked what it 
all meant. ‘ Nothing,’ he was told, ‘ the soldiers a#re 
glad that the bishops are acquitted.’ ‘ Do you call 
that nothing?’ he answered. ‘So much the worse 
for them.’ 

8. The Invitation to the Prince of Orange. — The 

acquittal of the bishops took place on June 30, 1688. 
On the same day a message was sent to William of 
Orange by se\en noblemen and gentlemen, some of 
them Whigs and some of them Tories, to request ’ 
him to come to England to save the laws and liberties 
of the nation. There was a reason why thSs hat! Aot 
been done before. It had lately been announced that 
a son and heir had been bom to James. Before that 
birth everyone knew that, whenever James died, tbef * 
Crown would pass t<i a Protestant succe8^r,the Prin^ 
cess of Orange, and that everything that James had 
done would speedily be undone. They now knew tlKt^ 
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heir was an infant •wh<^would certainly be brought 
^ up* in his father’s belief, and who would^when he 
wcame a man, ^t exactly i« the same way that his 
•%fher had acted. As people are very, apt to dis- 

• believe what .it, is tcf their interest to disbelieve, 
«iost'*men repeated with firm conviction a story 
that the infant •was not the son of the king and 

' queen, but was some one else’s child who had been 
brought into the palace by stealth. William of 
Orange* whether he believed this or not, was resolved 
to accept the invitation. He collected a fleet and a 
small army, and landed at Torbay. He marched 
towards JiOndon. After a little time, men of rank 
began to joi» him. Very soon there were insurreo- 
^tions-in tike Ahat h an d centre of England. James’s 
own officers deserted to William, and James soon 
discovered that scarcely a man in England was likely 
to draw sword for him. Even then, if he could have 
given up all his plans, he might have continued to 
reign. But he could not make up his mind to do this. 
He attempted to fly to P’rance, but was brought back. 
William was far too wise to wish to stop him. He 
did not want to keep him as an interesting prisoner 

• li^p Mary Queen wf Scots, or to cut off his head that 
people might talk of him as a royal martyr, as they 
barl tulkq^ of Charles I. He therefore gave him every 
opportunity to fly. This time James got safely away. 
He reached France, where Lewis XIV. received him 
^ndly. He was never again to set foot in England. 
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CHAPTfeR XXXIIf 

* WILLIAM AMD MA^T. 

( 1089 - 1694 .) ^ 

1. The Bevolntion and the Toleration Act, — Soon 
after James was gone, a Parliament met. After 
much* discussion it declared that Jame;^ had givep 
up the Crown by governing badly and by leaving 
England. It then offered the throne which had thus 
become vacant to William and Mary. They were to 
be joint sovereigns. Mary’s head was to%tppear on the 
coins, and to be named in all pphlic^^notincenients^ 
together with that of her husband, but as long as they 
both lived William alone was to govern. If either of 
them died the other was to continue to reign, and 
when they were both dead, unless they left children, 
the Crown was go to Mary’s sister, the Princess Anne. 
All this was settled by Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment was able to do very much as it thought right. 
The king and* queen were on the throne because 
Parliament had put ^ them therefand not becajxse 
tney were born to it. If Parliament declared 
against them they would hardly be abltw to •keep 
themselves there. One of the first consequences of 
the change was the passing of the Toleration Act. 
The Dissenters at last got permission fby law to < 
worship in their own chapels. The Aatholics di<^ 
not get permission to do the same. People were 
afraid of them and angry with them, as ^they lfo\l 
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*been with the Dissen^rs after the BeBtoration. 
Tk^y were therefore determined to keep them down. 
Ifet it was not long before they found out that there 
were not enough of them to be afiraid of^ and qp after 
ajtiine the Catholics* got toleration as well as the 
Dissenters, and were allowed to worship in their 
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o^ way, though it was a very long time before they 
were allowed to hold offices. 

V C. TUb War in Scotland. — William knew that he 
would have to fight for his Crown. He was himself 
at the head of a mimber of States on the Continent 
• ‘whioh were at war with the king of France, and 
^Lewis XlVi^was sure to do all that he could do to 
overthrow him in England. In Scotlancf the greater 
^rt of the people took William’s side. I^rd Dundee, 
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a brave soldier, who was one of James’s supporters,** 
went into, the Highlands, and got together an ar^iiy 
of Highlanders, who were very fond pf fighting, 
who, being \cry poor in their wild mountains, were ^ 
glad of an excuse to plunder the Lowjands. Dundee 
drew up his Highlanders at the top of a •steep 
ascent through the pass of Killiecr^fnkie, near Blkir 
Athol. William’s troops came panting up the hill 
in a hot summer day. When they drew near the 
top the Highlanders rushed down, slashing , them 
with their broadswords. The soldiers lumed ana 
fled with the Highlanders after them.* Dundee 
was shot before the flight began, and thje High- 
landers went back to their homes to off their 
plunder. Soon afterwards Willi^’8^j;ifl5o€?s plk^ed 
soldiers in forts near the places where the Higl^- * 
landers were likely to come out, and gave presents 
to the chiefs, so that there was no more war in 
Scotland for a long time. 

3. The Xassacre of Olenooe. — The Highland chiefs 
were required to swear that they would live peace- 
ably in the future. They had to take the oath by 
certain day. When that day came, all had sworn 
except one. That one was Mac Ian of Glencooj^ a 
rocky and desolate valley in the Western Highlands 
Mac Ian was an old man, the chief of a sipall «laa. 
He had intended to take the oath, but he thought 
it would be a very grand thing to take it as late as 
possible, after all the great chiefs had swpm. Un-» 
luckily for him, he went to swear at a^lace where 
there was no one appointed to receive las oath. He 
at once went on to another place, where be took thb 
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in a proper manner^ but by the time he arrived 
appointed day waa past. Unfortupately for 
• l^ac Ian, the JSJaster of Stair, who governed Scot- 
^d for William, was delighted to find an excuse 



•for punishing him. He knew that Highlanders 
^were alway6 ready to fight, and to rob, and that 
hJac lan’s^clan was rather more ready'to carry off 
j^ttle from the Ix>wlands than other Highlanders. 
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He determined to make aq example of them. He** 
got permission from William ‘ to extirpate that eet ^ 
of thieves.’ He preceded to do.his cruel worJ.. 
in a particularly cruel and treacherous manner. 
He sent soldiers to Glencoe, * The^e soldiers came 
under pretence of being friendly with the inliabit- 
ants. They lived amongst them, at% at their tables, 
laughed and played at cards with them. Eqxly one 
morning, whilst it was yet dark, the soldiers sur- 
rounded the huts of those with whom th^ had mad|^ 
merry the evening before, dragged them out of their 
beds and murdered them, or shot them down as they 
attempted to fly. Many, indeed, contrived to escape ; 
but it was bitter winter weather, and a few of 
those who escaped died of cold afliji hjwgei^anioi^^st , 
the snows in which they sought shelter. It is net 
likely that the Massacre of Glencoe will ever be 
forgotten in Scotland. 

4. The Siege of Londonderry. — The war in Ireland 
lasted longer than that in Scotland. Though there 
were mauy persons there of English descent, the 
mass of the people were Irish by birth and Catholic 
by religion. They had been treated badly by Crom- 
well, and after the Eqstoration th^ were not mufh 
better treated by Charles II. When James II. had 
tried to make changes in England, he ho^ed td ^t 
help from the Irish. He had sent over a governor 
who got together an army of Irish Catholics. The 
Irish, for once, had everything their own way. They* 
chased out the English Protestants from\heir homes^ 
and robbed^ them and ill-treated them as they had 
done in 1641. The English had only a few towfls 
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left where they were stilj safe. One of these was 
Londonderry* James himself came to Ireland, and 
■hoped that Londonderry •i^ould soon surrender, 
imd then all Ireland would be his. ,Lund^, the 
governor, made^p hi^ niind to surrender the place, 
and. *^ve orders that when the Irish army arrived 
there should b^no resistance. Two brave soldiers 
refused, to obey such orders as these. A clergyman 
named Walker called on the men of Londonderry to 
resist.* Shojjiting ‘ No surrender,’ the people rushed to 
the open ^tes and closed them in James’s face. 
The Irish then surrounded the town, so that no food 
could enter in, and threw across the river on which 
it stands » l^om, that is to say, a barrier formed of 
pi ffitw q^'^ ka laet, iggtened together, which might 
prevent any ships coming up to bring in food. The 
defenders of the town were almost starved. After 
b 07 ne time they had no meat except horseflesh to 
eat, and they had not much of that. From the top 
of the cathedral they could see far off the vessels 
which William had sent to help them, but for weeks 
the vessels did not venture to come up the river to 
try to break the boom. During this time a large 
number of the inhabitants (Jied from famine and 
sickness. Men who had once been well off were 
gft<>if tiley could buy a piece of dog’s flesh. If a 
little fish was caught on the river it was looked on as a 
splendid prize, which the fisherman who had secured 
it would mot sell for any money. Even hides were 
gnawed, in the hope of getting some nourishment out 
ot them. Still, though many perished* those who 
rAmained alive refused to think of surrender. 
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Wftlker’s voice was always raised lo encourage the', 
sufferers bear anything rather tha^ give up ^e 
town. At last three of Ahs ships wjuch had waite^- 
80 long began to move up the river. One of them 
dashed at the boom and broke it, though it was itself 
driven on shore. The others passed through' and 
carried the store of food which they bore to the stbut 
defenders of the city. The besiegers gave u]g in de- 
spair the task of forcing their way into Londonderry. 

5. cFhe Battle of the Boyne, and the End pf tl^ 
War in Ireland. — The siege of Londonderry took 
place in the year after William’s arrival ii? England. 
The next year after that William crossed to^ Ireland, 
and defeated James thoroughly at the ^l^le of the 
Boyne. James gave up hope,^andjggd>Jehi£EB«ce 
once more. The Irish, however, struggled on, ai^ 
it was not till the next summer that their resistance 
was finally crvercome. They were defeated in another 
great battle, at Aghrim, and those who fought longest 
took refuge at Limerick. When Limerick was taken 
they had no hope left. For many years the Pro- 
testants, who were almost all of English birth, ruled 
in Ireland. There was a Parliament at Dublin in 
which only Protestants could sit, and from time to 
time they made hard laws against the Catholics. 

6 . the Battle of Beachy Head. — William was<p<9V 
not popular in England. He did not understand 
English ways, and he did not know how to make 
himself agreeable to Englishmen. Hedi(^not even, 
talk English very well, and the people fiever quite 
liked having a Dutchman on the throne‘. But they* 
preferred having a Dutchman on the throiie tq having 
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*a Frencb army in England, and, as J^owis wanted to 
invade Engltuid to set James up again, almost all 
•Englishmen wev ready to #ght for William at such 
\imes of danger.^ When William wa% in Ireland, 
a J*'rench fleet* appeared in the Channel, it was 
met off Beachy Head by a fleet composed partly of 
English and paftly of Hutch vessels. The English 
AdmirsO, Lord Torrington, was in a bad temper. He 



let the Dutch fight, hut would not fight himself. He 
had^Jonaafiuently to sail away to seek shelter in the 
Thames, The French Admiral sailed down the 
Channel, landed some men at Teignmouth, and 
burnt th<kfcw cottages of which the place was then 
composed. It u as not much to do, but it was enough 
’ t<? rouse the spirit of the nation. Thertf were many 
^pletn fcigland who would have been glad to see 
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James on the throne again. But there was scarcely^ 
one who was not ready to shed his blofed to prevent ^ 
a French invasion of England. , r 

7. The Battle of La Hogue. — Two years later the 
sameleeling was again roused.'' Another French ’fleet, 
more powerful than that which had*fought at Peachy 
Head, and a great French army, Wtere prepared for 
the invasion of England. Frenchmen thought that, 
because Englishmen grumbled against William, they 
would welcome the French who were to come tp 
restore James. The English fleet which was to 
resist them was placed under the command of one of 
the grumblers, Admiral Russell, a brother* of the 
Lord Russell who had been beheaded ii:the reign of 
Charles II. He was an 

fancying that he was not sufficiently respected, and 
though he was in William’s service he had even told 
some friends of James that he would be ready to 
help his old master back. One of these men now 
came to ask him to help James. ^Do not think,’ 
answered the Admiral, ‘ that I will let the French 
triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, 
that if I meet them I fight them, ay, though His 
Majesty himself should be on board.’ Russell kept 
his word. He met the French fleet near Cape La 
Hogue and utterly defeated it. The Englfth stfildrs 
followed up their victory, and set the greater part of 
the French fleet on fire as it lay under the batteries 
from which they had hoped to find shelter. No such 
victory had been won by an English fleet since the 
day when Essex and Raleigh sailed triumphantly in^o 
Cadiz Bay. No such victory was won again tiij 
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Nelson struck down the French navy at the Nile and 
at^Trafalgar^ , 

. • '8. The War^in the Netiwrlands and the Death of 
'ffary. — Year after year William passed over to the 
Netherlands to^ resists the armies of Lewis. In the 
battlde which were fought the French were always 



swcaessfyi, but William never allowed them to gain 
much by their success. "Wliilst he was absent his 
faithful wife, who lo\ed him dearly and whom he 
• loved deiyly in return, occupied his place at home. 
In 1694 she was attacked by the small-pox. In 
tlfose days vaccination had not been discovered, and 
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a large number of people d^d of the small-pox eveiy " 
year. When the physicians told Williakn that there 
was no hope, his grief wts heartrending. ‘ There it 
no hope,’ he rfjaid to one of the bishops. ‘ I was the 
happiest man on earth, and I aba the,niost miserable. 
She had no fault j none, you knew her well : blit you 
could not know, nobody but myself *could know her 
goodness.’ Tlie queen died, but she left her memo- 
rial behind her. Charles II. had begtin to build on 
tli(‘ Ijaftks of the Thames at Greenwich a magnificent 
pilace on the site of an old one which Irnd sometimes 
been occupied by his predecessors. When the liattlo 
of La Hogue was fought, and hundreds qf sailors 
came home wounded, Mary announced ksmantention 
of completing that palace, not a^[mggidMM^4M^li;ir- ^ 
self or her husband, but as a place of refuge fqr 
sailors who had been disabled in the service of th(*ir 
country. Greenwich Hospital is the lasting monu- 
ment of the gentle queen. ‘ 

9. The Liberty of the Press.— About this time a 
most important change was made. No one had been 
allowed to publish a book till it liad been shown to 
au officer called a licenser, who might, if Jie thought 
right, stop the sale of jlhe book altogether. In tlys 
way those who thought that the Government was 
doing wrong were prevented from writing V>okfi 
say so. Now an end was put to the law which forced 
authors to get leave from the licenser to publish 
their books. The result was that men became more 
peaceable than they had been before, because a man 
who thougltt things were being done \nrong wrefte 
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• books or newspapers to persuade others to join in 
setting thefji straight instead of secretjj^ forming 
plots to overthj;ow the Gowernment. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WILLIAM III. 

( 1694 - 1702 .) 

1. The Siege of Namur. — Till the year 1695 Lewis 
XIV. had always been victorious. His victories had 
cost thopsands of lives and immense sums of money, 
and the lireiich people were growing poor, and were 

moijey to pay the soldiers 
f\s they had once done. Lewds, too, was spoiled by his 
good fortune. In the early part of his reign he had 
tfiken care to appoint good generals to command his 
afmies,'"'and good ministers to manage his affairs 
at home. Now he behaved very differently. He 
gave power to men who flattered him and were 
agreeable at Court, whether they were fit for their 
work or not. On the other hand England and 
Holland were both trading countries, and merchan- 
dise made them ^wealthy. William, too, took good 
cifre> to ocimploy men who were able and willing to 
work. In 1695 he laid siege to Namur. He managed 
the siege so skilfully that the French armies were 
>* not able to drive him off. At last the place surren- 
dered. It was like the turn of the tide. It was the 
fij?st time in this war that Lewis had lost a town. 

' 2. The ABBasBination Plot.— James had not given 
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up all hope . He had still some followers in England, 
who were sailed Jacobites, because his ^ame.JaiqpB 
was Jacobus in Latin. Lewis had. promised to senij . 
French soldiejs into England, if the English Jacobitfe»' 
would ‘first rise in insurrection agpinst William. ■ 
The English Jacobites, however, said that*- they 
would not rise unless the .French soldiers w6re 
actually in England to protect them, and Lewis did 
not tbiulr it prudent to send his men across the stea 
without being quite sure that they would be Ijelped . 
by the Jacobites. Whilst this plan was being 
discussed, about forty Jacobites resolved to murder 
William. They knew that when he caye back 
to Hampton Court from hunting he pa^|p^ through 
a narrow lane, and that he was ^ — 

only twenty-five guards with him. The Jacobitqp 
r(5Solved suddenly to spring into the lane, to shoot 
the guards, and then to shoot the king. Fortun- 
ately there were some amongst the plotters'wh^^ 
did not like having anything to do with assassina- 
tion, and they let the king know what had been 
proposed. The plotters were seized, and some of 
them were executed. The knowledge that there 
were Jacobites who mtended to .murder William 
had much the same effect as the knowledge that 
there were Catholics who intended to murdf;r Eliza- 
beth had had a century before. For a long. time 
William had not been popular. He was not only a 
foreigner, but he was not cheerful or frieiyjly in his .. 
conversation. Now all this was forgotten. He be- 
came for a fime popular, because there had been Sn 
attempt to assassinate him. The greater part of thd 
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Lords and Commons eqgerly signed a paper which 
b^Und theni to join in an association in» defence of 
•William^s Government, an€ which engaged them to 
*.aVenge his death upon his murderers^ and to sup- 
port the law \\iliich |fave the throne to the I^rincess 
Anne after William’s death. This paper was circu- 
laled in the <!buntry, and was eagerly signed by 
thousands of persons, many of whom probably would 
not have been very ready to help William, if no one 
had attempted to murder him. • 

3. The Bestoration of the Currency. — About this 
time the Government had to turn its attention to a 
very different subject. A great part of the silver 
money lap ORse had been made with smooth edges, 
■TtnliLfcj'*cl!K^ chming 4 and sixpences with the milled 
edges which we now have. The consequence was that 
rogues used to clip the money, that is to say, shave 
otf small strips of silver from the- edges of the coins, 
;and then pass them on a little smaller than they were 
before. If this trick were attempted now, it would be 
found out at once, because the milled edge would be 
cut away. It could not be so easily found out then, 
but it wasL quite evident that the money in use was 
gjptting smaller.^ A man wl^o received a shilling in 
. payment might be pretty sure that it would not be 
iffotth mbre than ninepence, and it was very likely that 
it would not be worth more than sixpence. The result 
was that scarcely any one paid or received money with- 
out quajnrelling about it. Those who had to pay a 
shilling W£^ted merely to give a coin called a shilling, 
^hose who had to receive a shilling wanted to have 
*|Ls mueh as would really be worth a shilling. Persons 
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who sold goods hardly knQW what tli^y ought to 
charge, an(>, as usually happens in sucl» cases*, th.ey 
often ended by charging iflore than they ought. At*> 
1 iist the^G overnmen t and Parliament interfered. New ' 
milled money was coined, and, given in exchangee fqr 
the old clipped money. The loss was bolme by the 
public. • * 

4. The Peace of Byswick. — For tw6 years, there 

had been no more fighting. Lewis did not venture 
lo attack William, and William was contept toieeps^ 
what he had gained. At last, in 1697^ a peace 
was signed at Byswick, where Lewis acknowledged 
William to be King of England, and gave^up the 
cause of James. When Vrilliam went state to 

ri‘turu thanks for the blessing q£ p o ftee; WBffl fo 
tIk^ iK'w Sf. Paul’s, which still lifts its lofty dome 
!»h(»ve th(' City of London, and which was then used 
Inr tlie first time for public worship. It h ad Jbec n 
slf)\vly rising, after the plan of the great architect 

(. 'hristopher Wren, on the site where the old cathedral 
liad been burnt down thirty-one years before. 

5. The Dismissal of the Dutch Ouards. — William 
llioiiglit that though the war was over it would be 
wt*]I to keep a large past of the ariily together. He 
knew that Lewis was still ambitious, and that thq 
J^’roncli king was much more likely to £»ep 1:Efe 
peace if he saw that there were many of those Epg- 
lisli soldiers who had fought at Namur ready to fight 
him again. The Commons did not think ^uch pf 
111 is danger. They vranted to have as little expense 
as possible, and they remembered too ^well how 
Cromwell had ruled England with his soldiers t^. 
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like to see a larger army than was absolutely nfices- 
. ThejJinsisted not merely that the arin^^ should 
ibe diminished* but that #he Duteli Guards wliidi 
William had brought over with him ^l^iould l)o sent 
back to their pative^country. William was bitterly 
dispfeased, but he gave way, and allowed ilic Com- 
mens to do as they pleased. 

6.^ The Spanish Succession and the Partition 
Treaty. — William was thinking more of the (Vmiin- 
ent gf Europe than of England. The king <tf ppjiiii, 
Charles II., was an invalid and almost an idiot, and 
was not likely to live long. Lewis had married his 
eldest ^ster, and claimed the Crown of Kpain f<^r his 
descendc^nte* Other princes had claims in other 
Ivayw*-"* Willinjrj) dic^not care much what tlieir claims 
ivere, but he did not w’aut a son or grandson of a king 
of France who was so powerful already to rule f>\cr 
the Spanish dominions, which reached o\er a gre at 
^part of Italy and the Southern Netherlands, as well 
as over enormous tracts of country in America. 
Lewis was not anxious Jit first to go to war again, 
and a treaty was made, known as the Fir^t rartitiuii 
Treaty, wjiich gave most of the Spanish lands to a 
]jonng Bavarian* prince whop nobody was afraid <»f. 
Unfortunately the youth died, and the arrangejia nt 
to* bo made all over agfiin. This time it was 
settled, by the Second Partition Treaty tliat sonu' j^-'uts 
of the Spanish dominions should goto L('wis\s grand- 
son Philip, and otlier parts, including Spain itself, to 
the Archduke Charles, a younger son of the Emperor 
'^ho, under other * titles, ruled in AnStria la-nd the 
neighbouring countries. At last, in 1700, the poor 
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king of Spain died, leaving 9 . will directing that the 
whole of his dominions should go to Philip. *Le'v»s 
accepted the great inheril^nce for hia grandson, anck 
refused, to carry out the Partition Treaty. 

7. Bise of a War-feeling in ^Snglani. — ^In En^l'anjl 
very few people wanted to have James back. In 
1701 the Act of Settlement was* passed, which 
directed that if William died without children the 
Crown should go to Anne, the sister of his wife Mary 
and the* daughter of James. After that it 4 .was to go 
to the Electress Sophia, the next heir wjio was a 
Protestant. She was the daughter of Elizabeth, the 
Electress Palatine, and through her the granddaughter 
of James I. At this time the Tories ha^^majority 
in the House of Commons, and tjje Tfiries-lfefdnoi^ 
anxious than the Whigs to keep out of war. They 
therefore refused to assist William in compelling 
Lewis to carry out the Partition Treaty. Lewis did a 
great deal to provoke England, and even sent French, 
soldiers to occupy fortresses in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, just as if he were the master of his grandson’s 
dominions. But Englishmen seemed determined to 
keep the peace whatever I^ewis might do. At last 
news arrived which entirely changed their tempej. 
James II. died in France. Lewis at once sent to his^ 
son, the boy who had been supposed by so inanjf iR 
England not to be in reality the child of his fathgr 
and mother, and acknowledged him as James III. of 
England. At once all England was filled with ang^r 
at the insolence of a king of France whj imagined 
that he could* give even the name of an English king 
to a boy whose title had been rejected by the Eliglislf 
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Parliament and nation. ^ William found no difficulty 
DPCjw in proriding for war. He summoned a new 
•Parliament, wWch voted nfdney and soldiers. At the 
’.time when William was expecting to lej-d an army on 
^jhe ContmentjJiisenfl was near. His horse stumbled 
ov^V a mole-hill in the park of Hampton Court. 
\^illiam broke* his collar-bone, and after lingering a 
few diiys he died. He had done great things for 
England, and he had done more than any one else 
could havg done to stop the civil wars and executions 
of the reigns before him. He ruled according to 
law, and he was able to guide his Parliaments, be- 
cause h^ was always able to keep his temper, and 
never inMted on having his own way, even when 
"Hfiie nalitJh determined to do things which he 
thought to be wrong. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

QJS¥ES ANNK 

(1702-1 7 U.) 

• 1. The Occasional Conformity Bill. — Anne was 
popular from the beginning of her reign. She was 
(full anrf uninteresting to those who saw her every 
du-y, but the mass of people w^ho scarcely ever saw 
> her, or did not see her at all, did not care about 
that. They were pleased that she was an English- 
woman and not a foreigner as William had been. 
^ besides t\fis, it was well known that Anne did not 
. Jike the Dissenters, and most people in England did 
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not like the Dissenters eitljer. They had become 
accustomed by this time to see them fusing* thek 
own chapels, but they (fid not likai to see them* 
holding office^. The Test Act had excluded them ’ 
from ofece, as well as the fhtholics, because it 
required that every one who was appointed to office 
should receive the communion in a cliurch. Lately 
some of the Dissenters had got into offices in spite of 
this rule, because they did not mind coming to church 
and receiving the communion there once, thpugh4.hey * 
afterwards went back to their own chapels. .This was 
called Occasional Conformity. The Whigs, who were 
always friendly to the Dissenters, did not object to 
this, but the Tories did not like it, and thdy^)roposed 
a Bill against Occasional Confoi^pity^ to ptmlSlT any 
Dissenter wlio went to chapel after obtaining officei 
The House of Commons, where the greater number 
were Tories, adopted this plan. But it could not 
become law unless the House of Lords adopted it, 
too, and as the Whigs were stronger than the Tories 
in the House of Jjords, the proposal was for some years 
always rejected there. 

2. Blenheim and Bamilies. — The chiefecommand 
over the army on thf Continent; which was U> 
make war against Lewis, was given to the Duke o^ 
Marlborough. His wife the Duchess was*a gil^at 
favourite of Anne, and ho was hims(‘lf the greatc^st 
gcn(‘ral who was born in England before the 
Duke of W(dling(on. He had to comirwvnd n^t 
only English soldiers, but Dutch an^ German 
soldiers as ^oll, and the kings and princes who 
sent the German troops were full of theit owi\ 
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^deas, and were seldom «ready to do what Marl- 
* borough* wantid them to do. He had to he civil to 
efteiybody, and t# coax therf all to do what was for 
, their own good. Inuring the first two years of the 
.Var hg had en^ngh do to defend the fiutch 
Neth^lands. In 1704 he did more than that. The 
king of France had Bavaria on his side, and a 
French army was in Bavaria. Marlborough suddenly 
marched up the Rhine and across the wooded hills 
of the Black Forest. He found the French aitoy at 
Blenheim pn the Danube, and utterly defeated it. 
It was the first time that a French army had been 
defeated 4iurijig t he wliole reign of Lewis XIV. The 
result of tlf^battle was that the French were turned 
out of ‘Ciref&iany.- Pjyrliament gave to the Duke a 
lafge estate near Woodstock, where he built a splen- 
did mansion, which is known to this day as Blenheim 
House. Afterwards Marlborough -won another great 
battle at Ramilies, after which the French were 
turned out of nearly the whole of the Netherlands. 

3. The War in Spain.— There had also been 
fighting going on in Spain. In the year in which 
the Battle of Blenheim was fought. Admiral Sir 
George Rooke fodnd himself •at Gibraltar, with a 
large fleet and nearly 5,000 soldiers. There were 
only abortt 350 Spanish s(»ldiers inside the fortress, 
andon a-saiut’s day thi^vall wowt to ehnreh. Whilst 
they were at j>rayers the English sailors landed, and 
"^took the •place without diffienlty. It has never 
begn lost agi^in? as the rock which rises above the 
tpwn has ^ cliff towards the land side? which no 
enemy 8an climb, and on the only occasion on which 
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an enemy has been strong^enough at sea to attack i{ 
from the^vater, the attempt was defeated. 'Be^es 
this there were other* victories is Spain, and tiLe 
English and their friends hoped to be able to conquer' 
the country for the Archduke Charles. The Spahit^ds 
were determined not to submit to him. They oliiog to 
Philip V., for much the same reaso^ that the En^sh 
had clung to William. They did not like having a 
foreign king, but they preferred a king who lived 
among them to one who tried to foi^e them ^ 
obey him by using the help of foreign anpies. 

4. The Vnion with Scotland. — In the midst of all 
these victories a question was raised ^whvh was of 
much greater importance to Englishmen than the 
question whether the king of £pain was tt> be PhiE^, 
or Charles. The Act of Settlement had provided 
that after Anne’s death the throne of England should 
be occupied by the Electress Sophia or her son. 
But the Scottish Parliament had not done the same 
thing. As Scotland was a separate kingdom, with a 
Parliament and laws of its own, it might make 
arrangements for having a king after Anne’s death 
who might be a different person from Abe king of 
England. Of course, the English did not like ^is. 
They did not want to have Scotland again uneqp- 
nected with England, and perhaps ready to snalds^ar 
upon it as it used to do before James I. had cpme 
to rule in Englaijd. The Scotch did not in reality 
want this any more than the English did, but thejT* 
had hitherto been forced to pay heavy jiuties when- 
ever they bWight goods to England to sejl, as if tfiqy 
had been foreigners, and they were determlhed t^t 
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^hey would not do as the l^nglish asked them to do 
•abovt the throae, unless they could have fireedom of 
todde with England. The English fancied that if they 
flowed the Scots to buy and sell in England without 
P 9 ,ying duties, they wodl^ be able to sell goods much 
moTe<e£eaply than the English did, becaiise Scotch- 
men lived BO mucti more* economically than English- 
men, who fed upon bjread and beef instead of feeding 
■ on oatmeal porridge. The English were therefore 
very much fi^ghtened lest they should all be ntined, 
because evyy one would buy goods from the Scots. 
At last, however, the English gave way, and in 1707 
the Act o&Un^on was passed, by which England and 
Scotland boeame one people with one Parliament, 
and with Tlree trade .between the two countries, 
th(mgh Scotland kept its own laws and its own 
■Presbyterian Church. After all, the English did not 
find that they were ruined. 

. 5. The Whig Minietzy. — ^The war was still going 
on. Marlborough won two more great battles, one 
at Oudenarde, and another at Malplaquet. In 
both the French fought desperately, and there was 
less advantage gained by the conquerors after these 
battles than had been gained ,after those of Blen- 
heim and Bamilies. As the war went on the Tories 
bega? to**get tired of it. They thought that 
it would -be quite enough if the French could be 
■driven out of the Netherlands, and that it did not 
lhatter to England whether a French prince were 
king of Spai]\ or not. Ever since the great war in 
Wilfiam’s tijpe a practice had been growing up of 
giyjng the chief ofSces in the State to men who 
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agreed together in their ipolitical opinions. Thes^ 
officers— •a Lord Chancellor, who was«at the head of. 
the law ; the First Lortf of the Treasury, who looltffid 
after^the payment of the public money ; the Chau- ^ 
cellor of the Exchequer, wht> looked after the raising, 
of taxes ; the First Lord of the Admiralty, who-fooked 
after the Navy ; the Secretaries of State, who gave 
orders on behalf of the Q-ov^rnment in., various 
matters at home and abroad — ^met together with one 
or twft other officials to consult about affairs of Sti^e. 
They were themselves called Ministers^ and their 
meetings were called the meetings of the Cabinet. 
The Cabinet in reality governed EnglanoL As the 
Whigs were in favour of the war, and*>as for some 
time the war was popular, ,the Whig® gaine(r*\ 
majority in the House of Commons after the Battle 
of Blenheim; and Marlborough, who wanted the war. 
to go on, persuaded the queen to appoint a Whig 
Cabinet. Before long, however, there came a change 
in the feelings of the people. Many thought that 
the time had come to make peace, and this made 
the Whigs as unpopular in 1709 as they had been 
popular in 1704, the year of the battle of Blenheim. 

6. The Sacheverell Trial. — At the end of 1709, 
when people were getting tired of the war, a certain 
Dr. Sachcvorcdl preached a sennon against thS*l)is- 
s(*nters and the Whigs who favoured them. In, the 
course of the sermon, he declared his belief that all 
resistance to a king was unchristian as \7ell as.un-^ 
lawful. The Whig ministers conside;:ed this to be 
an attack on the resistance which had b?:ought afeout 
the Revolution at the end of the reign of i'ames^I« 
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*yhey had not yet learned that liberty of speech was 
*a ggod tiling ^hen things were said against them- 
aejves, and they^were unwise enough to impeach 
•Si^heverell. The preacher became at qpce popular 
•with the London jnbb. • Crowds ran about the streets, 
puDigg^ down the Dissenters’ chapels and shouting 
for the Church aid Dr. Sachevorell. The House of 
Lords condemned Sacheverell’s sermon to be burnt, 

. and forbade him to preach for the next three years. 
It was .not a very hard punishment, and Dr, Seche- 
vcrell did not lose much by it. As he went about 
the country he found himself received as if he had 
been a kiiig making a progress amongst a loyal people. 
The churcl^^clls were rung, healths were drunk, 
bonfire lighted up in his honour. It was quite 
pl^n that the people had grown tired of the Wings. 

7. The Tory Ministry. — The queen, too, had never 
really liked the Whigs, and had only been persuaded 
by Marlborough to favour them. Just at this time 
she quarrelled with the Duchess, who had been her 
great friend ever since she was a child. The Duclit^ss 
was proud and violent in temper, and treated the 
queen so haqghtily that Anne could bear it no longer. 
Thq queen sent away the Duchess and dismissed the 
ministers. A new Tory ministry wras formed, of 
whJflti th^principal members were Harley, a diligent, 
plodding man of no great powers of mind, and St. 

John, a man of very great ability, who could make 

ietter sp^ches than any one in the House of 
Commons, and who looked on politics as a very 
amftsing game, which was particularly amlising if it 
brdught«ric£es and power to himself. 
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8. The Peace of TTtre^t. — The first thought 
the new tninisters was to make peac4 with* Fraeace. 
It was quite right tM,t they should do this, finr 
France had* become so weak by its many defeats that 
nothing more was to be ^dhed by war. In 1713 
the Treaty of Utrecht 'was signed. The A/ohduke 
Charles, who had failed to •conqudr Spain, was now 
Emperor and ruler of the Austrian dominipns, and 
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he was allowed to add to his other territories ^e 
Spanish lands in Italy and the Netherlands ^ilip 
V., the grandson of Lewis XIV., kept Spain itself and 
the Spanish colonies in America and elsewhere. 

9. The Last Days of Queen Anne. — Besides ma^ng 
peace, the new miuisters had been (^^ing all they 
could against the Dissenters. Parlianjent had at 
last made a law against Occasional Confoniiity, 
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A little later it made another law called the Schism 
Ac<> hy-whiclvi no one was allowed to keepi a school 
without license i^om the bishop, the object of wliich 
wlas to prevent the Dissenters from having schools of 
their own. Tlicb Tories, however, were in the same 
difiicsdiy which James II. had been in. Just as 
James had knowd that whatever he did would be un- 
done, aa boon as he died, by his daughter Mary, so 
the Tories knew that whatever they did w'ould be 
undone whenever Anne died. By law Annelt heir 
was the Electress Sophia, and when she died, in 1?14, 
her son George, Elector of Hanover, succeeded to her 
right. The Tories knew that George would favour 
the Whigb 0 «nd some of them would ha\e been glad 
"To changeHhe law, and bring the bon of James II. — 
the Pretender as he was usually called — to reign after 
Anne. If the Pretender had been a Protestant, this 
would perhaps have been done ; but as he was not, 
the Tories could not make up their minds to hai e a 
Catholic king. Before they could resohe what to 
do, the queen died. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

OF THE FIRST TWO GEORGES 
TO THE DEATH OF HEHRY PELHAM. 

(GEOBGE I., 1711 — GEORGE n., 1727 — DEATH OF HENRY 
' PET.HAM, 1764.) 

' 1. The First Years of George I. — The new king 
sent away the Tory minieters and put Whig ministers 
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in their places. In 1715 ^hc Jacobites rose a|;ainsti, 
the Gtovernment in the North of England and* in Scot- 
land. The Pretender 4iimself landed in Scotland. 
He was a plow and inactive man, and made a very 
bad soldier, so that no one' felt much interest ip 
him. The insurrection was put down, and the 
Pretender had to go back again th the Continent. 
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The Whig Govoinment had everyihin^t its^wn 
Tvay. It took away the laws which had been ipade 
in Anne’s reign against the Dissenters, and some- 
of the Whigs talked of putting an end to .th^ 
Test Act, as far as the Dissenters wejre concerned, 
and allowihg them to hold oflSces. The^ Whigs who 
proposed this soon found that it would make them v§ry 
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tinpdpular. ^he greater part of the English people 
diiijciot'kno'wwmuoh, or care much about politics, but 
.they had strong *prejudices;^and they fancied that if 
the Dissenters had power they w-ould behave in the 
-.w^y which the Puritans had behaved in the time 
of tiomwell. Just at the time, however, w'hen this 
matter was talked of, the Whig ministers, who were 
then in» office, were driven out of it by an affair which 
had nothing to do with politics. 

2. *Tlie^8oiitlL Sea Bubble. — In consequence of 
the peace jvhich had followed the Treaty of Utreclit, 
there was more trade than there had been before, and 
many people ^who had a little money began to think 
that they hod only to spend it on trade to make them- 
"■selves ricte They beg^n to form companies for trade, 
and some of these companies did good work, and 
brought profits to the shareholders. Others were 
only invented by ignorant or knavish men, in order 
to get money for themselves out of the pockets of 
people who were foolish enough to believe them. 
One of the companies which was most popular was 
the South Sea Company. It had been formed to 
carry on trq,de in South America, and it might have 
gained a profit there. But ppople fancied that its 
profit would be enormous, and large numbers paid 
foflAie ri^ht of joining in the company a great deal 
more than it was worth. At one time they were 
ready to give 1 ,0002. for such a share in the company 
>as at^ first been worth only 1002*, and which 
was probably never worth more than that. By-and-by 
thdse people found out that they had bean deluded, 
laid h^ to* sell for less than it was worth what they 
* ^ ^ X 
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had bought for more than it was worth. Of cours^ 
they were^ very angry, and as some of jthe ministers 
had been bribed by th^ people who managed ‘tl^e, 
company to |five them support in Parliament, there*, 
was & great outcry against them. One of the . 
ministers was sent to the ToWer. Another pdtsoried* 
himself from shame and grief. c • 

3. Sir Bobert Walpole, Prime Minister. — A new 
ministry was formed, of which the chief member was 
Sir R(j3ert Walpole. He was a Whig like the last 
ministers, but he was careful not to do anything 
which would rouse opposition. He wa9 the first 
man who was called a Prime Minister in England. 
In the time of William III. and Anne^J^e king or 
queen had been in the habit of being present at the- 
meetings of the Cabinet and of listening to t]jie 
advice of the ministers there. George I., however, 
could not talk English well enough to take an 
interest in the discussions of his ministers, and none 
of his ministers could talk German. He therefore 
stayed away^ and none of the kings since have ever 
been present at a meeting of the Cabinet. When 
the king ceased to come, it was necessary that 
some one should take the first place, and in this 
way grew up the practice of having one minister, 
called a Prime Minister, who is superior to^the 

4. Parliamentary Corruption. — Walpole under- 
stood business very well, and he understood hm^ to 
manage the members of the House of Commons.^ 
Many of them would not vote as the ministers 
wished unless they were bribed, and Walpde was 
quite ready to bribe them. At that tfine jio one, 
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Unless he were a member of the House, knew how 
a Member sfsoke or voted. Newspaper^ were not 
•allowed to publish the Speeches in Parliament 
or to tell how any vote had been •given.. The 
^consequence wae that*a, member could sell his vote, 
because none of those who had elected him would 
know anything *of wdiat he had done. Very few of 
them Mkould have cared much about the matter if they 
had known. When election time came they knew 
that the candidates gave them money for thefl: votes 
and plenty of beer without asking them to pay for it, 
and that was all that most of them thought of. 

6. Wsipole and the Excise Bill. — In 1727 George 
I. died, am4 was succeeded by his son George II. 
Walpole •remg^ined JPrime Minister. There was 
baginning to be an opposition against him in the 
House of Commons. Some members opposed him 
because he had turned them out of office, or because 
he vrould not bribe them enough. There were 
others, too, who opposed him because they did not 
like seeing bribes given. He had the advantage 
over his opponents for a long time, not only because 
he had the. money of the nation to give away, but 
because he nevei* did anything imprudent. Once 
he proposed an Excise Bill to enable the Govern- 
meM to ^et money by an excise levied upon goods 
wh^n th^y are ready to be sold, instead of getting it 
by customs, levied on goods when they are brought 
dnto the qpuntry. In this way he hoped to put an 
end to smuggling. Every one now thinks that this 
W’oWd have been a great improvement. But the 
ji^ple took it into their heads that it would be very 
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tyrannical if officers came into the^ shops and , 
houses to' see what was there for siSe, and th^y 
fancied that they would nave to pajr more for what ■ 
they bought 'than they had paid •‘before. Walpole 
knew that this would not really be ko, but wlj^p he-, 
saw how excited the people were ^e preferrfed to 
give up his proposal rather than take the chance of 
open resistance. He thought that no improvement 
was worth the risk of an insurrection. 

6. Walpole and the War with Spain.— «6ome time 
after this the people again became excited. This 
time it was about a quarrel with Spain. In those 
days no country liked to allow freedom /of tfhde, and 
colonies were not permitted to buy or sell uiQless when 
they traded with persons coming from the mother- 
country to which they belonged. In the Treaty of 
Utrecht, however, Spain had been obliged to promise 
that one English ship only in the year might sell 
goods to the Spanish colonies in South America. 
The English had not kept strictly to their part of 
the bargain. One great English ship came near the 
shore, and the goods on board were unloaded in the 
day-time. But she was accompanied 'by several 
smaller vessels which Remained out of sight of land, 
and which came up in the night-time and^ fille^up 
with fresh goods the space in the large ship which 
had been emptied the day before. Besides this 
trickery there was a great deal of smuggling going 
on. English vessels sailed to the West* Indies to' 
put their gpods on shore whenever thejNsould eseppe 
the notice of the Spanish coastguards. « Of course, 
the coastguards were very angry, and did not &eat the 
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English smugglers very well when they caught them. 
Oi^e*day a m^ named Jenkins appeared J^efore the 
JJouse of Comi^ons, and produced one of his ears 
'out of a box where it was wrapped ijp in cotton. 
He said that it ];iad been cut off by the Spaniards in 
Tthe "WJlBst Indies, and that they had bidden him to 
caity it to his king. JN^any people believe that this 
story was untrue, and that he had lost his ear in the 
pillory. Whether it were true or not, England was 
enraged. Parliament and people called on Walpole 
to go to war with Spain. Walpole believed that 
this was unjust, but he weakly consented to do what 
he was asked to do. When war was declared, the 
bells rang^dudly for joy. ♦They are ringing the 
bells nowV said the Prime Minister. ♦ They will be 
wringing their hands "soon.* 

7. Fall of Walpole. — To make war when he knew 
that it was unjust was the worst thing that Walpole 
ever did. It was also the most unfortunate thing for 
himself. It would have been better for him if he had 
been honest ; and if he had resigned, rather than 
do what he thought wrong, he would probably have 
been asked before long to take office again. As it 
happened, the war did not go on as well as people 
thought that it ought, and they threw the blame on 
WaJpolCj* They said that he did not take any 
trouble about it because he did not like it. At last 
th<f opposition grew so strong that he was obliged to 
« resign, ai^ in 1742 his long Ministry came to an 
end. 

• 8. The iCmistry of the Pelhams. — After Walpole 
be^ tdmed out there was a new set of ministers, 

. • 
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but they bribed the membgrs of Parliament just as 
much as Walpole had done. After a s^rt time'.tihe 
leading ministers were tito brothers* The youngen,* 
Henry Pelhapi, was Prime Minister. He was a very 
good man of business, and nlanagad to kee|)* the^ 
House of Commons quiet by giving office to every- 
body who could speak well, without baring what his 
principles were. For this reason his minislyy was 
known as the Broad-bottomed Administration. The 
elder brother, the Duke of Newcastle, wai^very. igno- 
rant, but he knew how to keep people who^had votes 
in Parliament in a good humour. Every day his 
rooms were filled with men who wanted sqjnothing. 
One wished his brother or son to be mad# a bishop 
or a general. Another had ijome poor friend for 
whom ho wanted a clerkship or some lower office. 
Newcastle gave offices to some and civil speeches to 
every one. By obliging people in this way ho got 
many votes for the Government, though he was 
himself very ridiculous. He was always in a bustle, 
and it was said of him that he seemed to have 
got up half an hour too late every morning, and to 
be running about all day to try to catch if. 

9. The Young Pre|ender in Scotland.— In 1745, 
after Henry Pelham had been in office for a short 
time, Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, aSTie 
was called in England, landed in the Highland!^ of 
Scotland. He was the son of the Old Pretender, who 
called himself James III. of England and James V^I. < 
of Scotland, and, as his father was still ahve, he called 
himself Prftice of Wales. The Highlanders wfere 
quite ready to join him, and he soon found •himsdfr 
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•able to march at their he^d to Edinburgh. Many of 
th§ people ofj^Edinburgh were much pleased to see 
•IWm. Scotlaud Jiad prospe j^d since the union with 
Eugland, but the .people of Edinburgh (Jid not forget 
tlmt there was »o Parliament meeting in their city 
any l<3ager, and that the members went up to Tjondon 



• FBESTON TOWER, NEAR THE WTE OF THE BATTLE. 

to ^end their money instead of spending it in the 
Scottish capital. Charles Edward, too, was a brisk and 
handsome young man, and that always counts for 
soqiething. The Prince, however, could not stay 
long in Edinburgh, as an English army was coming 
a^inst him, and was at Preston Pans, a fi^ miles east 
of Edinburgh. He therefore marched to attack 
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them there. The Highlanders fought as they had' 
fought at, Killiecrankie. ^hey rush^ uppn • Uie 
English soldiers with th^r broadswords flashing, aiyl. 
swept them away. The victory of the Highlanders 
was cfimplete in a few minutes.’ ^he conquerors . 
plundered the slain, and ofteil did not know thrf value* 
of the things which they found in the pockets of the 
Englishmen. One Highlander took a watch, and 
when he heard it ticking he fancied that itwasalive^ 
As he did not wind it up, it soon ceased to tick. He 
then sold it for very little, and thought fhat he had 
made a good bargain. ‘I was glad,^ ho sdSd, ‘ to be 
rid of the creature, for she lived no time after I 
caught her.* 

10. The Young Pretender in England.— Jhe Pre* 
tender resolved to try whether he could not wjn * 
England as he had won Scotland. He crossed the 
Eordor and marched steadily southwards, hoping that 
his father’s old friends would rise to support him. 
Jiut there were few of his father’s friends left. 
England was well off, and did not want a change. 
Men could not be very enthusiastic on behalf of 
George II., and still less about Newcastle, but even 
those who did not care anything about politics knew 
that the country was much better off under tlie 
kings of the House of Hanover than it had b«e\i 
under Janies II. As soon os it appeared that English- 
men would not rise for Charles Edward, it became 
quite certain that he would have to go back. He, 
and his Highlanders couid not conquer England. *He 
reached He Ay, and found that if he weftt on further 
he would spoi; be sqrrQund<?d by Geor^e’g,q,npi«ft 
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;Sadly he turned his face northwards, and readied 
Si^tlapd agajji in a miserable plight. ^ 

. , *11. Falkirk and Cnllodai^. — Charles Edward had 
on'e more success. He fought a battle at Falkirk. 
The ‘English gpn'eral* Hawley despised his enemy, 
li^Ule the Highlanders did not understand the 
drill of the regular soldiers, and so he got well beaten. 
The king’s son, the Duke of Cumberland, was sent 
to Scotland to see whether he could not do better 
than ffawley. Charles Edward wanted to reqiain to 
fight him, out his chief officers told him that his 
army was* not large enough, and that he had better 
retreat ^orthwards. Cumberland followed him. 
When th^English army reached Nairn, the prince 
was at Culloden about twelve miles off. The High> 
landers determined to try to surprise Cumberland’s 
army in its sleep. They started in the evening and 
marched all night. They had to pass over a rough 
and boggy moor, and the wearied men found it im- 
possible to push on fast enough in the dark to reach 
the enemy’s camp befpre daylight. They struggled 
back to Culloden. The next day Cumberland was 
upon them. Charles Edward ordered his High- 
landers to charge. They dashed upon the soldiers, 
and drove back the first line. The second line stood 
finik, an^ received them with a steady fire. The bold 
warriors in the tartan kilts wavered. Then they broke 
anS fled. Discipline had at last shown, as it lias 
often shojrn, that it is too strong for undisciplined 
valour. Cumberland had won a victory. But he 
disgraced tile English name by the we which he 
laade of it.* The Highlanders were treated worse than 
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vermin are treated by the farmer. After the battle* 
the soldiers knocked the wounded <2a ther head. 
Several of the wounded ^en had taken refuge in fi\ 
cottage. Thp soldiers shut the door fast, set the 
house *on fire, and burnt the •wretched men^ali%e.. 
Prisoners taken were sent in great numbers to execu- 
tion. Three Scotch noblemen we#e beheaded on 
Tower Hill. It was the last time that the axe and 
block were used in England. To the day of his death 
the gmeral who had won the day was. known 
The Butcher Cumberland. ^ 

12. The Escape of Charles Edward. — ^The Prince 
himself escaped. He wandered about foj five months 
amongst the hills and islands of the Woste^m High- 
lands. A lady, Flora Maedoiyild, took hhn under 
her special care, concealed him when danger wfts 
near, and aided his flight. Soinctimos he was dis- 
guised as a servant, sometimes as a woman. Of the 
many who knew him not one would betray him to 
his enemies. At last he escaped in a P>ench vessel. 
Ho lived for many years on the Continent a broken- 
hearted man, without hope and without employment 
for his energy. He sunk into dissipation and vice. 
In Scotland he has n^ver been forgotten. To this 
day songs in honour of Prince Charlie are sung ther^, 
which were composed by a lady many years later, •But 
which tell the thoughts which were once in so m^y 
Scottish hearts. Now that Scotchmen are all loyal 
to their queen and country, they can still sing that, 

Chnrlie is my darling, 

My darling, my darling 
Charlio is my darling, 

The young chevalier. 
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* , 13. The Death of Heufy Pelham. — Henry Pelham 
liv^d for eight years after the Battle of. Colloden, 
doing his business quietfy and offending nobody. 
He died in 1754., * Now,’ said the old ^ng, ‘ I shall 
have no more peace.* ’ The old king spoke tnAy. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

* % 

THE XAST SIX TEARS OF OEOBOE II. 

( 1764 - 1760 .) 

1. Engiislimeii Spread oyer the World. — The wars 
which England had lytherto waged had been waged 
for power on the Continent of Europe. The nation 
had striven to conquer France in the days of Edward 
III. and Htuiry V., to resist tlie enormous strength 
of Spain in the reign of Elizabeth, and the enormous 
strength of France in the reigns of William III. and 
Anne. For some time, however, Englishmen had 
been spr<*ading over the world. They had gone 
forth to tnide and to colonise, and before the end 

the reign of (leorge II. » England W'as at war 
lyith France, not on account of anything that had 
ha^enod in Europe, but on account of things which 
had happened in America and Asia. 

2. English and French in America. — In the time 
of James^I. and Charles I. Englishmen had gone to 
live in that part of the American Continent which 
is* now known as the United States. Some of them 
vfho hdd gone to the southern part went, just as 
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people now go to Australia or Canada, because they 
wanted to Ijave land of their own to cultrjate. Thoge 
who went to New Englandcin the North went becaiis^ 
they were Puritans, and wanted to be allowed to 
live and to worship Grod in their way without 
interference. The descendailts of these men had 
increased and multiplied, and there were in the 
middle of the reign of George II. thirteen colonies, 
full of prosperous people, managing their own affairs, 
but each having at its head a Governor appointed 
by the king of England. They all lived* along the 
Atlantic coast, and it was only very occasiotially that 
any one of them crossed the Alleghany mountains. 
Those who did found a vast plain, the nlbj^hem pirt 
of which is watered by the Kiver Ohio, and the 
streams which faU into it. The country was covered 
with forests, in which w’ere Indians who hunted the 
fur covered animals which abounded there, and sold 
the furs to Europeans. Most of these Indians were 
not friendly to the English, who w^ould cut down 
their woods, and ploughed up their lands if they 
could come into possession of them. At that time 
Lower Canada belonged to the French, and as the 
French did not want to cultivate, the land on the 
Ohio the Indians were on very good terms wifti 
them and sold their furs to them. Even before^fe 
death of Pelham tluTe had been some lighting going 
on between the English and Fnmch, and Oencral 
Braddock had b('en semi to protect the English. 
He was a brave but stupid man, like General Haw- 
ley. Ofiicets in those days w’ere ap'^ointed not 
bee luse they understood how to lead an ^aripy, but; 
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because they, were the friends of Newcastle, or of 
sdbie one w!lose vote Newcastle wanted to gain. 
Braddock marched on till ?le came to a place where 
the French and Indians surrounded him in th^ forest, 
-and.h^ and mo&t of his men were shot down from 
behind the trees. 

3. Beginning of the Seven Years’ War. — After 
that there could be no continuance of peace with 
France. The two nations were in reality contending 
for all that vast country which stretches from the 
Alleghany mountains to the Pacific. Whichever 
of the two gained its object would some day occupy 
almost 211 the territory which now belongs to the 
United dthtes. The war would decide whether 
French or English was to be spoken on the banks 
df the Mississippi and the shores of California. 
Put England and France did not know this ; they 
only knew that they were fighting for the possession 
of the forests at the head of the Ohio. The war, which 
began in 1756 and lasted till 1763, is known as the 
Seven Years’ War. 

4. Newcastle driven from Office. — ^Newcastle was 
now Prime Minister. He was quite ignorant how to 
manage a war. 'At that tin«e Minorca in the Medi- 
terranean belonged to England. It was attacked 
by*a Ffench fleei. and army. Admiral Byng went 
toftake help to it, but he thought that the French 
were too strong, and came back without fight- 
ing. Minorca was taken by the enemy. People in 

"Xhgland were enraged. They thought that Byng 
.was a coward, and cried out to have him punished, 
^ewcdstle was horribly frightened. He thought 
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that the people would ask to have himself punished 
next. ^ Oh/ he cried out to some persens who came 
to ask him to have the ^Kdmiral tried ; ‘ indeed, h j 
shall be tri^d immediately — he shall be hanged 
directly.’ Byng was tried, and ^ot. A witty French- 
man said that it was the custom in England to shoot 
an admiral to encourage the- others. Before Byng 
was condemned Newcastle resigned his office. He 
loved it dearly, but he was too frightened to keep it 
any longer. 

6. Pitt in Office. — There was a man in the House 
of Commons who had more confidence in himself. 
William Pitt had kept himself pure when every one 
around him had been giving or taking ^>ribes. He 
had confidence in his countrymen as well. He 
knew how brave they were, and he thought that if 
they had good leaders they would be sure to beat 
the French. ‘ I know,’ he once said, ‘ that I can 
save this country and that nobody else can.’ He 
became immediately the most popular minister who 
had ever held office. He was known as the Great 
Commoner. But the corrupt members of Parlia- 
ment, who wanted a minister who would buy their 
votes, did not like him at all, ''and they voted 
against him. He was obliged to resign. Then 
many weeks passed during which there 'Was •ho 
ministry at all. Newcastle could not bear, to Jet 
Pitt be minister, and he was too much afraid of the 
people to try to manage the war himself. .\t last it 
was arranged that Newcastle and Pitt should he 
ministers together. Pitt was to manage the 
and Newcastle was to manage the bribery. ® " 
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6. Wolfe's Expedition to Canada. — Pitt succeeded 
in managing * the war, because he appointed men 
.who had done well in coqamand of small forces 


>9. li! lO 



to command great ones, because he made every 
..xmo understand that the surest way to his favour 
WHS to succeed, and because he never favoured any 
one only because he was rich, or related to some 
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great man. He sent monev to Frederick the Gi'eat, 
king of Pmissia, who was at war with* France and 
many other coontries besides. He sent out regf> 
ments to attack places in France, and fleets and 
armies to attack the French settlements in America. 
At last he sent General Wolfe to take Quebec, the 
French capital of Canada. Wolfe ^led up the St. 
Lawrence, and found that Quebec was not at all an 
easy place to take. It lies between two rivers, the 
St. Lawrence and the St. Charles, and a great part 
of it is on a high ridge of hill looking down on 
the rivers with steep cliffs on either side. Outside 
the city is a lofty place known as the H/dghts of 
Abraham, and for some miles the cliffs cjt. its edges 
are as steep as they are at t^e city. The French 
commander Montcalm was a brave and skilful man. 
He would not fight a battle, but he took care to 
place his men where Wolfe could not attack them, 
or pass by them so as to get near Quebec. Wolfe 
wrote home in despair. He did not think that there 
was any chance that he would be able to do any- 
thing. 

7. The Capture of Quebec and the Dea^ of Wolfs. 

— Five days after this letter was written, he re- 
solved to make one desperate attempt. Placing his 
soldiers in boats in the dark night, he floated, noise- 
lessly down the river. He repeated to his. officers 
some beautiful lines of a poem which had been 
published by Gray some years before. . One of 
these lines was, 

' The paths of glory lead but to the grave/ 

*Now, gentlemen,* he said, *1 would rather be the 
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author of Jhat poem •than take Quebec ! ’ At 
last the boatt reached the^)omt at the foot of the 
for which* they had Been steering. The men 
leapt on shore. ‘Above them was a narrow «:ig-zag 
.path grinding u]) in the darkness amongst the precipi- 
tous rocks, so narrow that in some places two men 
could not stand on it side by side. The soldiers 
clambered up. When they reached the top, the 
Frenchmen were so astonished to see them coining 
up the cliff that they nin off. Before more had 
time to arrive, the British army was drawn up on the 
plain. Montcalm c^ime out of the city with the 
French In the battle both Wolfe and Mont^ 

calm were^illed. As Wolfe lay dying, he heard an 
officer cry ^ See how tl^ey run ! ’ Wolfe roused himself 
td ask, ^ Who run ? * When he heard it was the 
enemy he was satisfied. ‘ God be praised,^ he said ; 
^ I shall die happy.* These were his last words. 
Quebec gave itself up, and before long all Canada 
was conquered. French and English are happily 
good friends now, and a monument has been erected 
on the Heights of Abraham which bears the names of 
both the commanders who died there, each fighting 
for his own country. • 

• 8. Victory at Quiberon Bay. — Englishmen in 
Pitt’s days fought as well by sea as they fought by 
land. Admiral Hawke sailed to attack a French 
fleet in Quiberon Bay, on the west coast of France. 
•The French ships bad been placed for safety amidst 
rocks and shoals. The wind was blctfving hard. 
]{;Iawke*s pilot told him it was not safe to venture 
su^ a dangerous place. ^ Lay me alongside the 
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French Admiral,’ an8wered!»Hawke. * '^ou have done' 



C 


in amongst the rocks. Four of the French fleet were 
bunk, two surrendered, and the rest fled up a river. * 
9. Stm^le between the English agd PrenShrv^ 
There were victories in India as well as ^ Ameru^ 
At the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the EaSt In(£a| 
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* ODiDpany ha4 been fonnM to trade with Jndia. In 
tBb reign o^Charles I. th^ Company bought some 
*' And at Madras, ‘and built a fort on it. In the reign 
of Charles II. it obtained Bombay from\he king, who 
•hed.ipceived from the king of Portugal on his 
marri^e with (^tliarine of Braganza. In the reign 
of William III. an English fort was built on the 
Hoogltiy, round which sprang up the town of Cal- 
cutta. Only these three towns belonged the 
English, who wanted to trade, not to conquer. 
The rest •of India was governed by native princes. 
About the lime when the Young Pretender was 
fighting tn Scotland, there began a contest between 
the Engli^ and French in the part of India near 
Madras. The Frenclrfor some time got the better, 
llie French governor Dupleiz was a skilful man, and 
managed to secure the friendship of some of the 
natives, and to defeat those who opposed him. He 
was the first to drill native soldiers, or Sepoys as 
they were called, in the European fashion. He was 
so proud of his success that he built a town and 
called it by an Indian name, which meant * The City 
of the Victory of Hupleix.’ 

• 10. Clive at Aroot. — In Madras there was a young 
^^lifah cjerk, named Kobert Clive. He was not a 
man* to Be easily frightened. One day he accused an 
ofiieer with whom he was pla^dng at cards with cheat- 
ing. A duel was fought , and Clive missed the man 
*at whom Ift: fired. His antagonist came up to him and 
nelcl his pistwl at his head, bidding him acknowledge 
t^at* his aticusation had been false. ‘ Fire,’ said 
^Uve, mthout shrinking ; * I said you cheated, I say 
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BO still, and I will never pa^ you.’ Th# officer threw ’' 
down his pistol, saying jkhat Clive w^ mad. Gfive 
was not mad. Not long afterwards there wa»*a' 

call fer soldiers, and Clive offered' to serve as one. 

* § 

He was sent to seize Arcot, a fortified town npt for 
off, which belonged to a native gpince, wKo was 
friendly to the French. When Chve approached the 
place a thunderstorm came on. The garrfison of 
Arcot f xpected that Clive would stop to take shelter. 
When they saw that he marched on in Spite ‘of the 
weather, they were so astonished that they all ran 
away, and left Arcot to him. Before long a great 
army was sent to besiege him there.# Hfe fought 
desperately, but he was all but starved ou^I^ Nothing 
but rice was left to feed on, aild there was not much 
of that. Clive, like Dupleix, had sepoys with him. 
Some of these faithful men came to him and begged 
that all the rice might be given to his English 
soldiers. The natives, they said, did not need 
much nourishment as Europeans did, and the water 
in which the rice had been boiled would be enough 
for them. Clive’s brave resistance saved him in the 
end. A native chief who had been paid ‘to help the 
English had for 8om6 time kept away. When •he 
heard how Arcot was being defended, he ofdered Jj^is 
men to march. * I never thought till now*,’ he said„ 

‘ that the English could fight. Since they eftn, 1 
will help them.’ With tins help Clive was succes^^ 
ful. The besiegers gave up trying to t&ke Afeot. 
The English troops got the better o^the FreqoGT 
Not long afterwards Clive returned to England? , • 
11. The Blaok Hole of Calcatta.--^For some little 
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time there watf peace between the French and Eng- 
lish. Wheni the Seven Years’ War began Clive was 
, Knt out again. The firsti^cws which reached him 
on his arrival was sad enough. A native prince 
named Surajah l)owlah ruled in Ben^L He knew 
‘that«the English merchants at Calcutta weie rich, 
and he seized •Calcutta and all the English in it. 
He ordered them to be thrust into a very small 
room ^measuring only eighteen feet one 'viay and 
fifteen the other. Into this place, known afterwards 
as ^ The Black Hole of Calcutta,’ a hundred and forty- 
five Englishmen and one Englishwoman were driven. 
It was in the heat of the day, and the day is far 
hotter in^ildia than it ever is in the hottest summer 
in England. So hot and close was it that those ^ho 
Ycre within soon kn8w that but few of them would 
come out alive. They called for water, and, when 
some was brought in skins, these skins were too 
large to be thrust in through the bars of the iivindow. 
Therprisoners struggled madly for the smallest drop, 
trampling one another down to reach it. The 
guards outside laughed cruelly at the sight. All 
through that day and the night which followed men 
were dying in agjny. When the morning came, and 
tfiiG door was opened, of tBe hundred and forty- 
liK« wha had entered only twenty-three, almost as 
pale as corpses, staggered out alive. 

^ 12. The Battle of Flassey. — Clive soon arrived to 
•avenge his countrymen. He had with him three 
tHbusan(f soldiers. Surajah Dowlah had fifty thou- 
tend. In spite of these enormous odds, Olive attacked 
•hiii at Hassey. Part of the army of the enemy 
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deserted iu the middle of the battle. The rest fled * 
■with very little resistance. From th^ exan^ple of 
that day English armies^ihave learned to &ce an^ 
odds in India. Step by step they Imve orercome all 
resistance. India has been brought in the course 
of years tinder English rule.* India has had ^eacb 
giiren to it. The native princes who remain in some 
parts are not aUowed to plunder and slaughter their 
neighbours. The English governors of India have 
still a «hard task before them, to rule justly and 
■wisely for the benefit of the natives, ana to teach 
them, if it be possible, to govern themselvdii. 


CHAPTEB XXKVn. 

FBOK THE ACCESSIOH OF OEOBOE IH. TO 
THE EHD OF THE AHEBICAH WAB. 

( 1760 - 1783 .) 

1. Peace with France.— George II. died suddenly, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, George 111. 
The young king was anxious to make peace with 
France. Pitt discovered that the Spaniards wanted 
to join the French, and proposed to declare war 
against Spain. The king and the other ilpnisten 
refused to do so, and Pitt resigned. After all; Spain 
did join France, and in the war that followed tlie 
Spaniards were beaten as much as the French had* 
been. Before long, however, peace was made rn _ 
1763, seven ^ears after the war had begun. England 
kept Canada. * • * * 
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7 2. The Stemp Aot. — Jj^veU before the peace 'was 

• QeorgeJ^ll. tried to get rid of the 'WQiigs. He 
hjpd set his heart on naming the ministers -whom he 

• liked to name, pnd not the ministers whom the 

• great Whig ngblemAi asked him to namd. He 
' found^out that he could* gain votes by giving offices 

aw&y, especiall^p if the x>ffice8 were well paid, and if, 
as often happened, the officers had nothing to do. 
Still it was a long time before he got his way. 
After p little time he was obliged to accept Creorge 
Grenville, who was a Whig, as Prime Minister, 
whom he very much disliked. Grenville was a con- 
8cientiou| man, but not a wise one. The last war 
had been ^r^ expensive, and Grenville thought that 
he could make the Americans pay some of the ex- 
p^se. He therefore persuaded the English Parlia- 
ment to pass a Stamp Act, ordering the Americans to 
pay money for stamps to be put on all their law 
papers as they are now in England. The Americans 
gr^'Very angry, and declared that the English Par- 
liament had no right to tax them. Before it was 
kno'wn in England how angry they were, the king 
had turned Grenville out of office. Grenville was 
succeeded Sy Lord Rockinghs^, who was now leader 
of one portion of the Whigs. The Whigs who were 
l<sJ^ ^y ]^«>ckingham were never very popular. They 
would hot bribe, so that all who wanted to be bribed 
turned s^ainst them. They offended others because 
,they did ^ot mix with the people, and did not like 
to have anything to do with any great changes. 
"ICackingham himself was a well-meaning,*timid man, 
xfholisl^nell respectfully to Edmund Burke, who was 
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the wisest man in Englan4> When the news came 
of the ill-feeling in America, the Boch$igham nliyi- 
stry advised that the StWlnp Act should ^ repealed. 
As soon as the English Parliament left off taxing 
the Americans, the American^ again became quiet 
and loyal. * ' 

3. The Tea Duties. — ^The king did not like Rock- 
ingham any better than he had liked Grrenville, and 
turned him out. He made Pitt Prime Minister, and ^ 
created him Earl of Chatham. Chatham^ ministry 
might have been a splendid one if he had^remained 
in health, but he soon became so ill that he was 
unable to attend to business. The other ininisters 
did as they pleased, and were foolish enetigh to try 
to tax America again. This jtime they persuaded 
Parliament to place duties on tea and other articles 
going into America. Parliament did not need much 
persuasion. Most English people thought that the 
Americans ought to pay more taxes than they did, and 
were glad to make fbem pay whether they li^S'it 
or not. The Americans again grew angry. But 
this time there was no Rockingham ministry to be 
wise enough to take away the duties. . 

4. Wilkes and the ICiddlesex Election. — ^The fiypt 
was that the House of Commons only thought of 
making people do as it pleased, just as (^rtes.I.*!^ 
only thought of rucking people do as he plea^d. 
At home the Middlesex electors chose a man named 
Wilkes as their member of Parliament. Hia charaqtef • 
was not good, and some years before l^e had made 
the king very angry by finding fault with the kjd^’s 
speech at the opening of Parliament. As soOn as (e 
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'.ms elected the' House of Conunons expelled him. 

* Ti)p‘ Middles^ electors chose him a second time, 
•apd the House of Commas expelled him again. 
^He Middlesex electors chose him a third time, and 
then’ the Houses of CcHnmons declared that another 
c^didate, who had received very few votes, was 
properly chosenf and allowed him to sit in the House 
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instead of Wilkos. Soon a^r this Chatham got 
.>iCdlag{yti. He declared in the House of Lords that 
the House of Commons had no right to do what it 
had done, and he also declared that an English 
. <Par]iame|it had no right to tax America. 

* 6. Throwing of Tea into Boston Hsthonr. —The 
"Sing would not listen to Chatham’s good advice. He 
taaae Lord North Prime Minister. Lord North was 
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one of those men who were now called Tories. Th^* 
were different in many ways from th^^orie^ of'tjid 
reign of Anne. They t^nght that the king and n<^ . 
the great Whig noblemen ought to^ choose the miiii^ 
stars. iiOrd iCoith was a sensible mkn« but he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to do whatever the kinf tolU ‘ 
him to do. He was very fat,^d used to go to sldsp 
in the House of Commons when the members were 
abasing him in their speeches. When he was awake 
he was.fond of making jokes, and he never lq3t his*? 
temper. Some time afterwards a large quantity of tea 
was sent to Boston. The inhabitants determined that 
it should not be landed, because they we|e afraid 
lest if it were allowed to come on shore people 
might be tempted to buy it, and so to pay the duty 
to the British Government. Th^ asked the governor 
to allow the ship which brought the tea to go back 
to England. As soon as it was known that he had 
refused, about forty or fifty men disguised as Red 
Indians rushed down^to the quay. They leapt oh 
board the ship, split op^ the tea-chests, and emptied 
their contents into the harbour. When the news* of 
what had been done reached England, the king and 
the ministers were extremely aqgry. ^They got 
Parliament to pass a *law forbidding any ships to 
take in cargo, or to unload cargo at Boston,*^d 
other law providing that the colony of Massachusetts, 
in which Boston was, should be governed by persons 
appointed by the king. Chatham and Bur^e did all* 
they could to stop the making of these laws, but*it 
was all in vain. Soldiers were sent out to force tkd 
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t^oolonists to obey the orders of the British Farlia* 
• meat. t ' 

*6. The B^inning of the Amerioaa War. — The 
.'Americans prepared to resist. They elected a Gon- 
. gresii) in whic^ persons chosen by t'he different 
cdtonics might meet to decide what was to be done. 
In i.775 fighting began. A British force marching 
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U* syeize some arms was attacked, and many of the 
soldiers 4ere killed. The first serious figkting was 
on ^ hill'near Boston called Braid’s Hill, though the 
little is usually known as that of Bunker's Hill, 
which is a*height in the same range. The British 
..iro^s attem'f>ted twice to ascend the bill. Twice 
thpy*w^re driven back with great slaughter. The 
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third time they were successful, as the Americane(|' 
had used uearly all their powder aud |bot, opd w^ * 
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<wer)9 not despicable rabble too many have 
supposed the& to be.’ In^^spite of this tke English 
^ople thought that the var would soon be over. 
They were mady and the Americars were few. 
•Their soldiers '^ere well disciplined, and the Ameri- 
cans had no regular soldiers at alL But the Ameri- 
cans were iightmg for their own land, and for their 
liberty. Before long they issued their Declaration 
of Independence, declaring that they were a free 
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nation, and would submit to £ing George no longer. 
T}ie An^ericans had a difficult battle to fight. They 
were* ^metimes victorious, and sometimes beaten. 
The British forces seized on New York, and kept it 
to the end of the war. After that the Americans 
stfrrounded a British army under General Burgoyne 
•at Saratoga, and forced it to surrender. They had a 
jgreat man to lead them, George Wasfiington. He 
<was not merely a good general, but he was patient 
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and modest, utterly regardless of and ready* 

to suffer tnything rathy than injur# his countl*y. 
Yet, after two years of ^ar, in spite of all Washing- * 
ton’s l^eroism^ the American aimy »fras almost starved 
to death. The horses died for wanC of forag#,. and- 
for six days the men had no me|it. There was 
scarcely a pair of shoes to T)e found in the whole 
camp. 

7. The Alliance between America and France. — 

Help came to the Americans from France.* The 
French had not forgotten how the English had 
treated them in the last war, and they were glad to 
find an opportunity of taking their revengfi. They 
engaged to make war with England till America was 
acknowledged to be independent. Lord North was 
frightened, and offered to do anything that the 
Americans wished if they would not ask for inde- 
pendence^ Chatham himself could not make up his 
mind to agree to tl^t. He was old and ill, and he 
went to the House of Xiords to call on Englishmen 
not to give way before France. • As long,* he said, 
‘as I can crawl down to this House, and have 
strength to raise myself on my crutches, er lift my 
hand, I will vote againet giving up the dependendy 
of America on the sovereignty of Grreat ^ritaip.^^ 
The Peers listened respectfully, but the;^ "could 
hardly hear his words. He was not what he oib^e 
had been. He repeated the same sentences and 
could not recollect what he had intended? to say. 
After an aijswer had been given him, •he rose 
speak again. He staggered and fell, struck down*by 
apoplexy. His son and son-in-law — the son the 
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• yotmg 'William Pitt who was one day to be Prime 
Minister — hqftened to carry him away. In a few 
days he died. 

8. The End of the War. — If Chatham had been 
li\ing, and had been baling England, he could not 
have "stopped the Independence of America. Fight- 
ing went on, ailfd Spam joined France and America. 
At last an English army, under Lord ComwaUis, was 
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shut up in Yorktown. The Americans hemmed it 
in'dlu th^ land side, and a French fleet blocked it up 
by sea, Cornwallis was forced to surrender. 'V^Tien 
the bad news reached England in 1782, every one 
knew thet it was no use to struggle longer. Lord 
North gave up his offlce, and fiockmgham again 
bA^me Prime Minister. Besides giving*offices to his 
qwn fo^owers, be gave some to the chief men amongst 
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Chatham’s followers, of wh^m the prindpal was Lo|tl* 
Shelburoen Before peace was made Adj^iral Rodpey^ 
gained a great victory orir the French by sea, and^a-. 
large French, and Spanish fleet, which was trying'to 
take (ribraltar, had to give up the attempt in despair. 
Before Gibraltar was freed Rockingham die<l^ ‘ and 
the king named Shelburne to succeed him. Shel- 
burne made arrangements for peace, though the 
actual treaty was not signed till after he hod lelt 
office. * In 1783 the ludcpcndeuce of .^P^i^nea was 
acknowledged in the treaty. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TBOK THE END OF THE AMEEICAH WAB* 
TO THE FBEHCH BEVOLTmOH. 

( 1783 - 1789 .) 

1. Shelburne turned out of Office. — Lord Shel- 
burne did not remain Prime Minister long. The 
friends of Rockingham in the ministry did not like 
him, and they thought that the king hadeio right to 
choose the Prime Minister. Thefl: leader, now that 
Rockingham was dead, was Charles James Fox, who 
was one of the ministers under Lord S1lelb1}me'^' 
Fox was a great ,Qrator, and the most amiably of 
men. He had, however, quarrelled with Shelburne, 
and he and his friends resigned their posts rather* 
than hold pffice under him. They were no soonq)^ 
out of office than they wanted to get back,again,,&4 
though they were Whigs they actually wenf so ^ 
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^ to ma^e an a^eement with the T017 North and 
his friends to attack Sh^bume. All through the 
American Wa^ Fox had been speaking all kinds of 
'evil of North, so that the friendship which was thus 
suddenly made jvas not likely to be res^ected^ The 
tTto parties, however, which were led by Fox and 
North had together more votes in the House of Com- 
mons than the party led by Shelburne. They 
therefore succeeded in turning him out, and a new 
minist^ was formed which is known as the Cogilition 
Ministry, Hhcause Fox’s friends coalesced, or joined 
together, trith those of North. 

2. The Contest between Pitt and the Coalition 
Ministry.— The Coalition Ministry did not last long. 
It propos^ a law about the government of India 
w|iich offended a gred% many people, and the king 
turned it oat of office. The king appointed young 
William Pitt, the son of Chatham, to be Prime 
Minister. No one so young as he was had ever been 
Prime Minister before. He was only twenty-four. 
Fox and North had many more votes in the House 
of Commons than he had, and the House voted that 
he ought to resign. He told them that he would 
not, unless* they cpuld show that he had done some- 
thing wrong. Week after wSek the numbers who 
vbt^ folk him grew more, and the numbers who 
voted 'against him grew less. There were at that 
tinfk a large number of members of Parliament who 
would vote for anybody who was likely to remain in 
offibe, bec*ause they expected to get offices for them- 
and {heir friends, which would J^ring them 
£oitey^and they did not care the least whether the 
• Z 
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thing for which they voted was right or wrong.r 
These m^n began to think that PittJWas likely to 
win ; and one reason wJjJ^ they thought this was b#»- 
cause people who were not members of Parlian^eijt 
had begun to take an interest ‘-in hiin* Quiet people, ■ 
who did not care much about politics, thought* that 
the friendship between men who had not long ago 
been quarrelling, as Fox and North had quarrelled, 
could not possibly have been formed in order to do^ 
good to any one but themselves. At last Pitt advised 
the king to dissolve Parliament. A new Parliament 
was elected, in which Pitt had the greater number 
of the members on his side. 

3. Pitt and Public Opinion. — This support, given 
by the voters to the young minister, was a thing 
which could not have happened thirty years before. 
The feeling of those people who cared about politics 
had been just as strong in favour of Chatliam at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War as it was now in 
favour of Chatham’s son. But Chatham had found 
that he could not keep office unless he made friends 
with Newcastle, and got the votes for which New- 
castle paid. The reason was because a great many 
more people cared about polities in Pitt’s time than 
had cared about them in Chatham’s time. One cause 
of this was, that just before the American Vi^ar broke • 
out the House of Commons allowed the speeches 
made by its members to be printed in newspapers, 
and in this way many people began to tj\ke an in-*, 
terest in politics who had taken no interest before. 
There were also more people who were well off fr#ixt* 
taking part in trade, and who did not like* to 4Bee the 
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Crovemment of England managed by a few great 
nQblemen a^ their friends. A great many of the 
country gentlemen, too, Ack the side of Pitt and 
.the king. The country gentlemen wei;^ much better 
fitted to take part in* politics than they bad1t>een in 
the 3ays of Walpole. Those who remained at home 
then had beenVery ignorant, and those who became 
members of Parliament usually only thought of what 
‘they could get for their votes. Now they were 
better educated, read more, thought more, ahd were 
more aiytious to do their duty. The party which 
Pitt led was called the Tory party, because it was 
the party yhich thought that the Prime Minister 
ought toAe chosen by the king. 

4. The Proposed l^efoxm Bill and the Commercial 
Treaty with France. — ^Pitt wished to make a good 
many wise reforms, some of which became law', 
though some were rejected by the House of Commons. 
*He proposed a Reform Bill, that is to say, a Bill for 
allowing many more persons to vote at the election of 
members of Parliament than before, but the House of 
Commons would not allow this Bill to pass. He was 
more successful in making a. treaty with France, by 
which goods were to be all<^ed to come from one 
country to the other without being subjected to very 
hi|(li diiCies. Up to that time nations had been in the 
h^it of thinking that they were hurt if they bought 
goods made by another nation more cheaply than 
tlv^y could make them themselves. A great man, 
^datn Smith 9 had written a book called the ‘ Wealth 
Jfations,’ to show tliat this was a mistake. Pitt 
5ad Idkrned the lesson from him, and he now per- 
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Buaded the English Parliament that Adam Smith’s 
lesson was ttrue. Nations, like men, ^ better of£ 
when their neighbours better off. Pitt had 
difficult task 1;o perform in convincing Parliament, 
that this was true. England jftid Fr«ince had been 
fighting with one another for centuries, and Ahny 
people thought that they never couM do anything 
else. Pitt told his hearers that it was weal^ and 
cliildisli to suppose that one nation could be for ever . 
the enehiy of another. He asked that Englishmen 
and Frenchmen should trade together, not merely 
because they would both make money, but because 
they would become more friendly to one another. 

6. The Slave Trade. — ^Pitt h^ room m bis large 
mind for things of even more importance than a treaty 
of commerce. Ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth 
Englishmen, like men of other nations, had been in 
the habit of carrying off negroes from Africa to 
work as slaves in the West Indies and in other 
parts of America. It was calculated that at thfe be- 
ginning of the reign of George III. no less than 
50,000 unhappy black men were thus carried off every 
year in ships belonging to the merchants^of Bristol 
and Liverpool. About ^the time when Pitt became 
minister, a young man named Thomas Clarkson 
gained a prize at the University of Camb^hlge«fbr* 
writing on the question whether it was rij^ht^to 
mike slaves of ethers against their will. Many 
young men would have forgotten all a^out the*, 
matter as soon as they had got llieir prize. As 
Clarkson was** riding liome he got off his horse, amdj 
sat down on the grass by the side of the road. Asking* 
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himself what he could (Jp to put an end to the great 
^vil a^out wUch he had been writing. He concluded 
^n the end tnat the best fliing would be to find out 
fiicts about slavery and the slave tra^e, and let the 
English people know what horrible things were being 
*doti&. For some year's he used to go about among 
the sailors at* Liverpool, asking them to tell him 
what they knew. It was not at all a pleasant thing 
•to do, for the sailors were often rude to him, and 
treated him very badly. But he learned a gbod deal 
that he wanted to know, and when he knew it he 
published it. By-and-by others began to inquire, 
and hoijfible tales were told. The wretched negroes 
who werg seized in Africa were packed on shelves 
so closely that thej had hardly room to breathe, 
^specially as they passed across the hottest part of 
the Atlantic. They had not nearly enough given 
them to eat. In order to keep them in exercise 
they were brought up on deck and flogged to imike 
therti jump about. Whenever, as was often the 
case, the voyage was longer than was expected, and 
there was not food enough on board, the captain 
picked out those who looked least strong, and threw 
them into the sea, to be djowned or eaten by the 
sharks. In the House of (kjmmons a friend of Pitt 
*nMaec[,*Wilberforce did all he could to persuade 
Parliament to prevent this wicked trade in slaves. 
Ktt himself spoke strongly against the trade, but he 
• was uns^ble to persuade the members to stop it. 

6. The Ring's Illness and Beoovery. — After Pitt 
]*fcad been Prime Minister for nearly rfve years, the 
**krng«weiLt out of his mind. It was agreed that 
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there should be a Eegent to act for him, ^nd 
that the Jcing’s eldest son, who w|^ afterwards 
George IV., was to be ^e Regent, llie Princess 
character was jso bad that almost every one was glail 
to hear 'that the old king was well again, and that 
the Prince was not to be Regent. George III. went 
in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for his recovery. 
The streets were crowded as he passed. Atni^ht all 
London was illuminated. George III. was popular 
now. Ke had got a minister who knew how to, rule 
well, and who did not insult the people as some of 
the ministers had done in the beginning of fhe reign. 
People were pleased to hear of the simple ways of 
the old king, and to be told that he liked 'to^^ine on a 
plain leg of mutton better than on more luxurious 
food. They did not think the worse of him whop 
they laughed over a story which had been invented 
against him, tliat he had been puzzled to know how 
the apple got inside a dumpling. They liked him, 
too, because be was fond of farming. 

7. Agrionltnral Improvements. — Other things 
besides good government were making the country 
prosperous. Men were learning how to farm, and how 
to manure and drain the ground, so that* corn was 
growing where there had been nothing but furze and 
heath not many years before. One plaia^farsaef 
named Bakewell taught how it was possible to 
improve the breed of sheep, so that twice as m^y 
pounds of good mutton might be had from one sheep • 
as had been had before. When the soil produced 
more food, uiore people could be fed, anefthe numh^' 
of the population began to increase. ' * ' 
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. 8. The Bridgewatw Canal. — people may become 
bal^r off noVmerely from^the increase of food, but 
;firom the increase of trade. eEnglish trade had grown 
very much before the reign of G-eorge HI., but there 
,^ere still diffictilties m its way. Those who lived 
at a ^stance from the sea might be able to make 
articles which !night be sold for a good price in 
foreign countries, but if they were at all heavy the 
expense of carrying them to the sea-ports to put 
themun vessels was so great that it would coSt more 
to send t^em to the coast than would be repaid by 
even a good price. They would have to be carried 
on the back^of horses, or in carriers* carts. Unless 
some oneeinvented a way of carrying heavy goods 
cheaply, many men w^uld be without employment, 
who might liave earned good wages by their work. 
The man who helped these men to work was James 
Brindley, a millwright. It happened that the Duke 
of Bridgewater had some land at Worsley, about six 
miles from Manchester. On that land there was a 
coal mine, and the inhabitants of Manchester were 
very much in want of coal, which was very dear. 
Yet high the price was, the expense of carrying 
tb^ heavy coal in uarts was so»great that it was not 
yjorth while to send it from Worsley to Manchester. 
ThS*D.uke consulted Brindley, and Brindley planned a 
ca^ which should go through tunnels under the 
hills and cross rivers on high bridges. As is usually 
thQ case .when anything new is proposed, many 
^ople laughed at it. One famous engineer was taken 
io*tJie place where the canal was to be carried across 
a'valley. \v^Len he was shown the place, fax above 
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his head, where the watei* was to flow^ he said that ‘ 
he had offbn heard of caftles in the afi, but *he bad 
never before been showi where one was to be builU- 
Brindley persevered, and at la»t the canal was 
finished. The Manchester . people *got their^^ coaja 
cheap, and the Duke got the money for which he yras 
now able to sell them. By-and-by fiis example was 
followed. Canals were made from one part of England 
to the other, and heavy goods were carried easily a^d 
cheaply along them in barges. • * 

8. Improvements in Spinning Maoliine8.v-Another 
improvement was the introduction of machinery for 
spinning cotton into thread. Soon after the beginning 
of the reign of George III. Hargreaves Invented a 
macliine which was called the spinning-jenny. It 
was more dangerous then to invent machinery thUn 
it is now. Workmen thought that if a machine 
could do more work than several men, several men 
would be thrown out of work. They forgot that 
the machine would produce the article so cheaply 
that a great many more people than before would be 
able to afford to buy it, and that therefore so much 
more would be wanted that more men would be 
employed with the machines than had been employed 
without them. Hargreaves’ neighbours attacked liis 
house, broke his machine, and forced him to* fly for 
his life. A little later, further improveraentk in 
spinning were made by Arkwright. He, too, had 
trouble enough. A mob broke into bis* mill and* 
burnt it dojm. But he was determinad to succeed 
at all risks, and at last ho was allowed, to live* ip 
peace. A farther improvement was mSde i)y 
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Crompton, who inventcd»what is known as the mule. 

was a *j»oor weaver^ when his machine was 
finished, he heard that moliB were gathering to break 
all machines. ‘He pulled Ids to pie^s and hid it 
away. When^quietVas restored he began lo spin. 
The^rom which he sold was better than any that had 
been known bdfore. Manufacturers came round him 
to find out how he did it. The manufacturers were 
■ as bad as the workmen had been. They peeped in 
through l^e windows to see what his secret w^. Poor 
Cromptoji had not money enough to pay for obtaining 
a patent, which would have prevented any one from 
copying, his mule. He therefore told his secret, 
on the paomise that the manufacturers would make 
a subscription to regard him for his improvement. 
The whole of the money subscribed by them was less 
than 682. The manufacturers gained thousands of 
pounds by the poor man’s invention, which they had 
.thus taken firom him. 

I'O. The Steam-Engine. — ^The invention of machi- 
nery for spinning was accompanied by many other 
inventions in different manufactures. The most 
important of all was the invention of the steam- 
engine. For some time an attempt had been made 
jto use steam-engines to turn wheels and for other 
purppsc*^. But they consumed so much fuel in 
luting the steam that they cost too much to be of 
use. James Watt, of Glasgow, with patient study 
djseoveiifd a way of getting over the difficulty. 
^Watt's eiig^es, after a little time, came into general 
d^, and manufacturers found that they could not do 
* yithout ^hem. The invention of the steam-engine 
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brought about one great ch^ge which Watt had-nqt 
thought of. Down to this time the Noiij^ of Epgl&gd 
had been the poorest of the country. It waf 
more covered with wild heaths and .moors than thq 
South.* The population was stoall, and the people 
were usually found on a different side from th<%te o^ 
the South. The new ideas which cEftne into men’s 
minds were always to be found first in the §outh 
before they reached the North. In the reign of, 
Henry the North fought against the, Yorkists. ’ 
In the reign of Henry VUI. it fought to stop the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and in the reign of 
Elizabeth it fought against Protestantism. , In the 
reign of George I. it fought for the Pretei^er. All 
this is changed now. Steam-,engines were put up 
and factories built where coal was cheap, and coal i« 
cheaper in the North because it is dug out of the 
ground there. These factories drew to them a large 
population to work in them, or to provide whatever 
was needed by those who worked in them. 'This 
work demanded men who were quick-witted, and the 
consequence is that the people in the North are far 
more numerous than they used to be, and that they 
are very intelligent and thoughtful. Some one has 
said that what Lancasl^re thinks to-day England 
will think to-morrow ; and though this Ajay ttaC 
always be the case, it is quite certain that no qge 
would have thought of saying so two or three hun- 
dred years ago. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

'7£0U THE BEGIHHIH'U OF THE FBEHGH 

EEVOLUnoq to /the peace of AHOHS. 

( 1789 - 1802 .) 

1, ^Begiimiiig of the French Revolution. — In 1789, 
O’ few days after the king had returned thanks at 
St. Pjiul’s for his recovery, the French Revolution 
began. For a great many years the French had 
been governed almost as badly as was possible. Not 
only had the people to pay very heavy taxes, but the 
taxes wer^ ifbt fairly laid on. Poor people had to 
pay whilst rich people were let off. The rich people 
wgre favoured in all ‘sorts of ways. Besides the 
taxes paid to the king, the peasants in the country 
had a great deal to pay to the nobles and gentlemen 
who lived in their country houses, and who very 
seldom did any good to those amongst whom they 
lived, in the way in which English country gentle- 
men often did. The king of France, Lewis XVI., 
was a well-meaning man, but he was not wise enough 
to know hbw to ^et things straight. He was so 
much in debt, and spent so much more than he re- 
cSiv^d, that he was now obliged to call together an 
assembly elected by different classes of his subjects, 
whiGh called itself the National Assembly soon after 
it had met. It was not long before the National 
Assembly* be^an to do things that the king did not 
Rk^, and the king then wanted to force it to do what 
&e \hqpglft right. When this was known there 
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was an insurrection in Paris. The people took at, 
great fortress called the Bastille, and 'the king mis 
so frightened that he I'it the National Assembly do 
as it pleased) A few months later the mob of Paris 
went to the place where he lived and brought ' him 
into Paris. After that, though he was called king 
still, he was really more like a prisdber than a king. 
The National Assembly made a great many new 
laws, and abolished all the payments which hi^ 
been made by the peasants to the gentlemen. ' Some 
of the gentlemen were very badly treated, and of 
these several left the country. The king, too, tried 
to escape and leave the country, but he was stopped 
and brought back to Paris, and was treated more 
like a prisoner than before. In 1 792, three years 
after the Revolution began, the Prussians and the 
Austrians seemed likely to help the king and the 
gentlemen. The French declared war against them, 
and they invaded France. The people of Paris 
thought that the king wished the enemies to succeed, 
and there can be very little doubt that he did. 
They rose in insurrection, and drove him out of his 
palace. A new Parliament, as we should call it, 
named the National .Convention met, declared the 
king to be deposed, and established a Republic. 
They sent the king to prison, and in the hegidtiing 
of 1793 they tried him on the charge of favourmg 
the enemies of France, and condemned him to 
death. He was executed on the guillotine, on instru- 
ment made to cut off heads quickly. 

2. War between England and France. — ^^^en 
the French Revolution began, people in England 
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.were much pleased. They thought that the French 
gqing t^have a quiet parliamentaiy^ goverp- 
n^ent like their own, and did not 'think how 
an^y different classes of people in France were with 
one Another, and *how little likely it was lAiat a 
natidif which had never had a parliamentary govem- 
mcht before should know at once exactly how to 
behavQ when they had it. When news came of 
disturbances and insurrections, and murders, most 
peopla in ^ngland began to think that the French 
Kevolution was altogether bad, and when a great 
many of the French gentlemen took refuge in 
England ^fler losing all, or nearly all their property, 
the Engli^i gentlemen were so very sorry for them 
that most of them were ready to go to war with 
“F»inco for their sake. For a long time Pitt did all 
he could to keep peace. He said that England 
ought not to go to war because it did not like the 
way in which another nation managed its own affairs. 
After 'ihe invasion of France, however, by Austria 
and Prussia, the French got the better of their 
enemies, and invaded the country which was then 
known as the Austrian Netherlands, and wliich was 
very much the same as that which is now known as 
Belgium. Pitt thought that it would be dangerous 
to allow.France to join to itself a country so near 
England, and just as he was making up his mind 
tliat he must try to stop the Frenoli from doing this, 
the news came that the kmg of France had been 
executed. ^ feeling of horror and anger passed over 
^y oat. the whole country, and within a few days 
add France were at war with one another. 
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3. English Feeling against the Bevolntionists. — * 

The mas? of the English people, both lich and poor, 
had no wish to see the violence of the French Revip- 
lutionists copied in England. People in general 
were fiir better off than they* were 4n France, and 
when people are well off thtey do not usually rise in 
insurrection. But there were people, especially in 
the towns, who thought that there ought to be a 
great many changes made in the Government herb^ 
and that a much larger number of people ought to 
have votes to elect JNIembers of Parliament. Some, 
no doubt, used very violent language, and even 
spoke of imitating the French Kevolutionists in 
almost everything that they did. This language 
frightened the upper and the middle classes, and 
the House of Commons, supported by the great bulk 
of the nation, resolved to have nothing more to do 
with any changes, and to put down with violence 
all who joined together in asking for them. Tliis 
feeling soon turned into a thorough alarm. Almoftt 
every European nation joined in the war against 
France. France was again invaded, and the French 
people grew suspicious of every one whom they sus- 
pected of wishing to help the enemy, or even of not 
caring much about keeping him off. Hundreds of 
persons were hurried off to the guillotine .mid be- 
headed without any fair trial. This was called k))he 
lieign of Terror, and ]a8te<l for more than a year. In 
England and Scot la .id juries were ready to give 
verdicts, and judges were ready to pass the heaviest 
sentences otti all who were trying to urge others to 
ask for Parliamentary Reform, as if they coicld not 
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ask. for this without wauting to bring in all the 
honors whiclj^were heard of in France. , Pitt ppr- 
^aded Parliament to pasi^ a law allowing the king 
to imprison withput trial those whom he suspected 
to be conspiring against him. Several' persous were 
accut^d of high treason for very doubtful reasons. 
Fcdtunately for* them their trials were delayed till 
after the Beign of Terror was at an end in France. 
The juries were not so excited then as they liad been 
some.moidhs before, and they gave verdicts*of not 
guilty. After this the excitement died away. 

4. Progress of the War. — On land the war against 
France ^id not prosper. The French reconquered 
the Austi^ft Netherlands and conquered Holland. 
At sea. Lord Howe defeated the French, near the 
mouth of the Channef, in a battle known as the Battle 
of the P'irst of June. Then Prussia made peace with 
France. After a time a young French General, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was sent to Italy. He won a 
number of victories, and drove the Austrians out of 
Italy. So useless did it seem to attempt to stop the 
Frfench conquests that Pitt offered to make peace. 
He and the French, however, were unable to agree, 
and the war went^on as before. 

5. The Battle of St. Yincent. — ^The year 1797 
wa8«on^*of great danger for England. The Dutch 
aiKi the Spanish had joined the French, and it was 
expected that their fleets would attempt to combine 
with the French fleet against England. The English 
Acfmirals* were ordered to kec'p them separate. 
Admiral Jarvis came up with the Spanish fleet off 
^ape St. Tineent, There were twenty-five Spanish 
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ships and only fifteen English. Some of the Spanish * 
ships were, of huge size, as they had in the da^s 
of the Armada, and one of them had four decks, an^ 
guns on each deck. T^ie English ships were not so 
large, but they were better fitted out,, and the sailors 
on board them thoroughly understood their 'Sfork, 
whilst many of the Spanish sailors had never been at 
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sea before. Yet they Were brave men, and the fight 
was a hard one. All the English captains fought pcell, 
but he who fought the best was Captain Nelson* 
His ship had been terribly knocked about, but he 
ran it close up to a Spanish vessel, leapt on board with 
his men, and took it. He had scarcely got posses- 
sion when the ship of the Spanish Admiral fi^ 
upon the one which Nelson had just taken. ,With^ 
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liout a moment’s delay he l^apt on board the Admiral’s 
ship* top. Th# Spanish officers at once surrendered 
him, and brought him ^l)pir swords. They were 
BQ many that Nelson gave them to one pf his barge- 
men-’to hold. iThe nlan coolly tucked them*under 
hiB aftn in a bundle, as' if they had been so many 
sticks. • 

6. «The Mutiny at Spithead. — There was a worse 
danger at home than any that could come from a 
Spanish flej^t. The sailors who fought the battles 
of England were discontented, and not without 
cause. Tliey were paid at the rate which had been 
settled in the time of Charles II., though the price 
of provisions which they had to buy had risen a great 
deal since those days. Tfhe provisions given them were 
Very bad. When they were ill, and even when they 
had been wounded in battle, their pay was stopped till 
they were well again. Order was kept by constant 
flogging, and floggings were given for very small 
offences indeed, and sometimes where no offence 
at all had been committed. The sailors on board 
the Heet at Spithead sent a petition to the Admiralty 
asking for ^better treatment. As no notice was 
tal^en of their petition, th^y mutinied. They 
refused to go to sea when ordered. They would 
obey^/heir^ officers no longer, till their requests were 
grafted. But they did no harm to the officers, and 
contented themselves with sending on shore those 
yho, had treated them most brutally. The Lords 
of the Admiri^ty acted wisely. They saw that the 
Spiel'S asked nothing but that which ou^t to have 
be^n granted before, and they sent Lord Howe on 
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board to tell the men that^tliey should be pardoned, 
and that their requests should be grantee} if they would 
return totheir duty. Lord Howe, who had commanded 
in the Battle pf the First of June, was a great favourite 
with the sailors, and they agrted to«, submit. Tlieir 
grievances were redressed, and though a shortr time 
afterwards, when they suspected that tlu'y were not 
to be treated fairly, they began once more to mutiny, 
the disturbance came to an end as soon as they f.:)uud 
out that the Admiralty intended to deal honestly 
with them, and after this they never thought of 
mutinying again. 

7. The Mutiny at the More. — The njutiny at 
Spithead was scarcely over when another mutiny 
broke out in the fleet at the^Nore, near the mouth 
of the Thames. The sailors at the Nore asked rot 
merely that the complaints made at Spithead should 
be attended to, just as if they had not been at- 
tended to already, but they asked to command their 
own ships instead of the oflScers. If the proposal 
hixd been aOcepted, the ships would have been of 
no use at all. The mutiny spread to Admiral Dun- 
can’s fleet, which was keeping watch over the Dutch 
ships in the Texel, to prevent ^them from coming 
out to help the French. Most of his ships sailed 
away to join the others at the Nore. At^pne^tiihe 
he was left with only his own ship to guard, •the 
sea. He boldly remained in sight of the pori£ in 
which the whole Dutch fleet was, and ran up flags 
every now and then, as if he were ip.aking sign.als 
to his other ships. By this means he deceived«.the 
Dutch, urho thought that he had a fleet out sight.. 
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tliey kept quietly in port till lie received lu^lp 
an(^,l3ecaiine tffciK>ng enough to fight Iheiiv if they 
qnjnc out. In the meanwfii|e the Government at 
liQinje got the better of the iiiutineerg. Some of 
^their-bwu ships deserted! them, and after a tiiilc the 
’ otlier^^surrendered. The chief lojider of the mutiny 
was* hanged, and tlie rest of the men returned to 
th(»ir (Juty and did good service afterwards. The 
Dtiteh fleet came out «'it la&t, and was defeated by 
Duncan at ^he Hattie of Camperdown. • 

8. Bonaparte in Egypt. — Very s('on after this 
battle, the French made peace with the Austrians, 
?ind Pitt^ tried once more to make peace witli 
the Frenqji, though again the two governments 
failed to agree, and war went on. Bonaparte 
i<ailed with an army to Egypt. On his way he t(»ok 
possession of Malta. He then went on to Egv])t, 
wdiieh W’as spoken of as part of the Sultan’s 
dpmiiiioiis, though it was in reality governed by 
some w^irlike soldiers called Mamelukes. Bonaparte 
tried to take them in by telling them that the 
French were true Mussulmans. They did not 
believe a word of it, and they fought hard for their 
independence. Th«sc fierce horsemen could not stand 
ujg against the guns of the disciplined French army, 
and *ttiey^Vere defeated with great slaughter. The 
battle was named the Battle of the Pyramids, from the 
huge pyramids standing near, which had lieen raised 
in the days of the Pharaohs, to be the tombs of those 
ancient kingi^ ‘ From the lops of the pyramids,’ 
jB^iithe French general to his men, ‘ forty centuries 
are looking Mowm upon you.’ 

A A 2 
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9. The Battle of the Nile. — ^When Bonaparte Was ‘ 
on his to Egypt, Nelson, who had> been mad'e an 
Admiral since the Battle of St. Vincent, was sailing 
np and down the Mediterranean in search of him. 
When he reached the coast of Egypt, he found that 
the French army was no longer on board tlie*" ships 
which had brought it. Nelson at once attacked'the 
ships, which were anchored in a long line nf ar the 
shore. He broke through their line, placing halfg^pf 
his ow^ ships between them and the shure,.and placing 
half outside. The battle raged far into ^the night. 
Nelson was wounded and carried below. A surgeon 
ran up to attend to him. ‘ No,’ said th^ Admiral, 

* I will take my turn with my brave leUows.’ His 
wound proved but a slight on®. Wliilst he was lying 
in his cabin, he heard the sailors on deck calling out 
that the French Admiral’s ship was on fire. W ounded 
as he was, he went on deck, and gave orders to send 
out boats to help the Frenchmen to escape from the 
burning vessel. In the end the French were com* 
pletely beaten. 

10. Irish BiffionlliM.— England could overpower 
the French at sea. There was one country which it 
was easy to keep dotru, but where it was very hpd 
to do good. After the time of William III. the 
native Irish were treated with very gre^t cnlelty. 
There was an Irish Parliament which sat a,t Dublin, 
and no one who was not a Protestant was allowed to 
be a member of it. The laws made by i^ were very 
oppressive to the Irish Catholics, a{id it was no 
wonder that they hated bitterly those who ^§d ] 
them so ill. These laws, however, were gradu^Iy 
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*pnt to end to, but the Protestants of English ori- 
gui> vhe rule^ Ireland hac^ no feeling of'kindndks 
towards the Catholic Iriah^ and did not care to 
help them. Soon .after the American War was over, 
the Parliamenlf at llublin insisted upon malring 
itself quite independent of England, which it had not 
been ^fore. Att, when he became Minister, saw 
that the best thing to be done for Irishmen was to 
help them to be richer than they were. The^ were 
not allowed to trade with England without paying 
duties as jf they had been foreigners. Pitt therefore 
proposed to give to Ireland freedom of trade with 
England *80 ^-hat they might become better off than 
they had been. Pitt, however, was unable to give to 
the Irish all that they thought they ought to have, 
aifd the Irish Parliament rejected lus proposal. 
They did not understand the proverb which says, 
* Half a loaf is better than no bread.’ Even after 
the French BevoluHon began, Pitt tried hard to do 
something for Ireland. The Catholics were now 
allo;wed to vote for members of Parliament, though 
they were not allowed to sit in it, any more than 
they were in England. Pitt at last sent over liord 
Fkzwilliam to be* Lord Lieutenant. He was to 
ask the Irish Parliament to make a law allowing the 
CatwlicB to become members of Parliament and to 
hold* offices in the State. Unluckily some of the 
Irish Protestants came over to England and com- 
•plained tea the king. George III. thought it would 
Ijp very wicked to allow Catholics to have^any power, 
.^^•that if^hey had it they would use it to hurt the 
PCotestbnt Church. Most of his subjects in England 
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thought so too, and Pitt was obliged to recall Lord; 
FitzwillidIn, and the pla^ about the (^p^holios had to 
be given up. * 

11. The irish Eehellion of 1798. — It was a most 

i, ^ • I 

unhappy ending to Pittas first attempt to do good to 
Ireland. He was himself wiser thanr the English 
king or the English people. ' To the Irish it seemed 
useless to hope for anything good from England. 
Even some Irish Protestants were now ready to joili 
the Irish Catholics, and a society was fonned'which 
bore the name of the United Irishmen. These men 
invited a French fleet and army to come to their 
help. The fleet and army actually ariy ved, but the 
genciral who was to command the army di(f not come. 
Tlie rest of the expedition W'aited for him in Bantry^ - 
Bay. A storm drove it out to sea, and not a single 
French soldier landed. In 1798 the Irish rose in 
rebellion. The rebels committed many cruelties, 
burning houses and murdering the people. The 
Irish Protestants who took the side of the English 
Government were as cruel as the rebels, and killed 
all they met without mercy. Things seemed to be 
as bad as they had been at the time of the Tjong 
Parliament. The reliels formed* a great camp ^at 
Vinegar Hill. By this time an English force was 
ready to attack them, and their camp wrts taken. 
There were more Iwrutal mjussacres on both sides. ••At 
last the rebels were put down. Then followed scenes 
of the utmost horror. Soldiers and officers andf* 
magistrates, did as they pleased. Mshmen wer^ 
treated with barbarity on the mere suspicion* - 
having had something to do with the rebels. Oue 
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n^gistrate was usually known by the nickname of 
Flpggiug Fi^erald, and he well deserved it. The 
; government in England It^d no wish to see these 
atrocities continue. Pitt sent over, a new Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Cofnwallis, who did all hh could 
to stop this oppression. ' 

* .12. The ITidon with Ireland. — Ireland was thus 
divided between two parties, hating one another 
•I’nost bitterly. Pitt thought that the best way of 
putt iag uv end to this evil state of thingsT was to 
unite Grjat liritain and Ireland by uniting the two 
Parliaments. He intended to accompany this change 
by udmi^tii^g the Irish Catholics to offices and to 
seats in Ilarliamcnt. He found it difficult to per- 
suade the Irish Parliament to consent to the pro- 
* posed union. But many of the members were ready 
to take money or promotion for their votes, and so 
he bought their votes, and the union was agreed to. 
Unfortunately, when he came to propose his plan for 
the relief of the Catholics, the King refused to allow 
him to make any change. On this refusal Pitt re- 
signed office. The King had the mass of the English 
peoide on his side, and even Pitt could do no more. 

, 13. Addingten’s Ministry and the Peace of 
Amiens. — The successor of Pitt was Addington, a 
weTKm aduing man who was not a very wise one. 
Before Pitt resigned there had been great changes 
in France. Whilst Bonaparte was in Egypt, war 
*ha^ begiyi again in Europe, and the Kussians and 
Austrians hi^ beaten the French armies. Bonaparte 
Egypt, came back to France, and with the help 
*of his^soldiers turned out the Assemblies which had 
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governed the country. Qe then proposed to. the 
French people to set up a fonu of goveroAent 0$ whiph 
be was to be the bead, ^tb the name of the Fir^. : 
Consul. Thi| proposal was accepted, and from that 
time the French allowed Bondparte to rule them as 
he pleased. He led an army into Italy, heat the*Aus> 
trians, and made a treaty of ' peace, by which it was 
arranged that France should extend as far ^ the 





cofenhagkk. 

• * c. 

Ehine, England was now tlie only country at war 
with France. It made matters worse that thp states 
on the Baltic were preparing to resist Engl^if, 
because English ships of war stopped th^ir trading 
vessels, to see if they had any goods on board in- 
tended for the use of the French government. 
Admiral Hj^de Parker was sent with a fleet to 
Baltic, Nelson was bis second in com&and, and' 
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'vlien the fleet arrived* near Copenhagen, Parker 
directed Nel^in to attack^ the Danish fleet. What 
fcllowed has been told by t\)e poet Campbell. 

* r 

Of Nelson and* the North, 

King the gloTiotis.day*& renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of* Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
^Led them on. 

Like Leviathans afloat, 
s Lq^ their bulwarks on the brine, 

JkVhilo the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line. 

It was ten of ^nl morn by the chime 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death. 

And the boldest held their breath 
For a time. 

For some hours the battle raged fiercely. The Danes 
fought bravely. Admiral Parker, who remained at a 
distance, thought that it would be impossible to beat 
them. Ifc* hoisted a signal to Nelson, ordering liim 
to stop fighting. *Nelson, whu had some years lx.*fore 
iort the^sight of one eye, put his telescope to his 
blind ^e, and declared that he could not see the 
s!^al. ■ He ordered his ships to go on with the 
battle. 

» I Again I again I again I 

Am}» the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane * 

To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom. 
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Then ccase--and all i%wai], 

\i> they strike the shattered sail ; « « 

Or, in confiscation t^alc, * 

Light the gloom. * 

Out !^okc the victor then,. 

As he hailed them o*er the wave, 

‘ Ye are brotlicrs ! ye are men I 
And we conquer but to save. • 

So peace instead of death lot us bling, 

Rut yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at EnglaiuVs feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king.' 

N(‘lhon sent the wounded Danes on shore and told 
the Crown Prince, who ruled Denmark in hiS father’s 
place, that he should consider this the*' p;reaiest 
victory that he had ever gained, if it led to fricmtl- . 
ship between England and Denmark. Whtdi he 
landed, the people received him with shouts, to thank 
liim for his kindness to the wounded. 

14. The Expedition to Egypt and the Peace of 
Amiens. — About the same time that the battle of 
Copenhagen was fought, an expedition was sent -to 
Egypt, to drive out the French who had been loft 
behind by Napoh^on. The French were d('ft*at(‘d, and 
sent home to tlicir owti country. * No! long aft ('in- 
wards, in 1802 , a peace was signed at *Amjcntf 
between England and France, and fighting ca m g't p 
an end for a little time. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

IrOM the peace of AKIEHS TO THE 
BEGINNIHQ OF ‘THE FENINSUtAE WAR. 

( 1802 ^ 808 .) 

• » 

End of the Peace of Amiens. — The Peace of 
.Amiens did not List long. Bonaparte had no in- 
tention ©^satisfying himself with ruling over^’rance, 
even with the now countries which had been added 
to it. flo seized upon part of Itsily, sent troops 
into Syjitzerland, and interfered with the Dutch. 
The Erigysii Government had promised to give back 
Malta to tlie knights^ but they now refused to do so 

* iMiless the French would give up meddling with 
otlior countries. Bonaparte was very angry, and 
scolded the English ambassador. Before long the 
war began again. 

2: Projected Invasion of England. — Before the 
Peace of Amiens there had been many people who 
disliked tlie war with France. Scarcely any one 
had a good word for Bonapjirte now. He had begun 
by seizing 10,000 English tjavellers who had gone 
to enjoy themselves in France. He shut them up 
ijifrisf^fts, in which they remained for years. Then 
^jnade preparations for the invasion of England. 
All classes were roused to resist liim. The mer- 

* chants and tradesmen of London declared their 
readiness do all that it was possible to do in 
'defence of their country ; and the sam^ readiness to 

* support the Government spread over the country. 
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When news came that a l^rench army was being 
collected a»t Boulogne, and that boatn were being 
built to carry it acrosi the Straits of Dover, 
60,000 volunteers offered to come forward to 
defend their homes. A few weeks later the number 
had risen to 300,000. A little later it had alihost 
reached 380,000. Bonaparte had come down to 
Boulogne to review his army. He looked across’ 
the Channel. ^ It is a ditch,* he wrote, * that will , 
be leaped over when we shall have the boldness 
to make the attempt.’ He did not intend, however, 
to send his boats laden with soldiers across the sea 
without protection. He had a plan in his Ji^ad by 
which he hoped before long to have a fleet in the 
Channel to guard the passage.. In the meanwhile 
the English volunteers were busily drilling. The 
King reviewed the London regiments in Hyde Park. 
Pitt became an officer of volunteers, and exercised 
his men diligently. 

3. Pitt’s Second Kinistry. — Naturally enough, 
there was a strong wish in the country to have a 
better Prime Minister than Addington. After some 
time Addington resigned, and the Kin^ sent for 
Pitt. Pitt proposed .that a ministry should be 
formed composed of the best men of both parties. 
Both Whigs and Tories were equally ready to*de- 
fend England again§t invasion, and why should they 
not all work together ? Pitt proposed that Fox 
should join the ministry. He had been bitterly 
opposed to Pitt, but Pitt was ready to b^ reconciled. 
Fox, too, was ready to be reconciled. The King* 
would not hear of employing Fox, whom bo hi^* 
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forgiven for joiiyng North in the Coalition 
Il^nistjjry. ^TJhe others who had been, Pitt’s pol- 
\eague8 in his last ministry refused to join him now 
if .Fox was to be excluded. One of these was Lord 
Grenville. * I will teach that proud man,’ said Pitt, 

• that I can do without him.’ Pitt became Prime 
Minister, but -he had .to fill the other offices with 
men. most of whom were not at all fit for such 

• important posts. 

4. Napoleon’s Plan for invading England. — Not 

long aft^r Pitt became Prime Minister, Bonaparte 
changed his title. He was now Napoleon, Emperor 
of the fiVeuch. The Pope came all the way to Paris 
to crown him. Napoleon took the crown himself and 
placed it on his owu,head. His plan for bringing a 
fleet into the Channel was now ready to be carried 
out. He had persuaded the King of Spain to join 
him in the war against England. By Napoleon’s 
orders a French fleet came out of Toulon, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Cadiz, picked up a Spanish 
fleet which was there, and sailed off to the West 
Indies. Napoleon expected that the English fleet 
would follow it there, and would lose time, whilst 
jbhe French and* Spanish s^ips returned to Europe, 
, and joined another French fleet which was at Brest. 
AN of .them together were to sail up the Channel, 
^d guard the Straits of Dover whilst his army 
crossed. The first part of his expectation was ful- 
fflled. Nelson, with only thirteen ships, crossed 
the Atlantic in pursuit of the thirty slops of the 

• ^emy. When he heard that they* had left the 
West Indies he came after them. He did not catch 
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them, but another British admiral with fifteen ships 
fell,in with them, took two Spanish /’Iwps, and so 
frightened the rest, that they went off fo Cadiz, and, 
never even tried to come near the Channel. 

6. The Bat^e of Trafalgar. — Napoleon was greatly 
disappointed. He fancied that the failure ‘•was* 
owing entirely to the cowardice of hie admiral, and 
he ordered him to put out to sea again. The poor' 
man assured the Emperor that he should certainly . 
be beaten. His sailors had long been shut ly) in 
harbour, and they had not been in the constant 
habit of managing their ships in the rolling seas as 
the English sailors had. Napoleon would ttifee no 
excuse, and the admiral set out with a hcayy heart. 
Nelson came up with him off Cape Trafalgar. He 
ordered the signal to be made which told the Britisli 
fleet that ‘England expects that every man will do 
his duty.’ The French and Spaniards fought well, 
but they had no chance against the trained British 
crews. In the midst of the fight Nelson was slicJt by 
a man in the rigging of a blench ship. He was 
carried below to die. The enemy’s force wras almost 
entirely destroyed. Never again during the war 
did a French or Spanisl^ fleet put«,to sesi.* Yet so 
deeply was Nelson beloved in England, that it was 
doubtful when the news arrived whether joy*(br the * 
victory or sorrow for the loss was greatest, T]^cp* 
Battle of Trafalgar was for England what Cromwell 
would have called ‘ a crowning mercy.’ Never again 
has an English fleet had to fight a batt\^ against a 
European na^y. Our ancestors fought and died,.' 
that England might be free and unconquered, • 
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6. Pitt's Last Says. — ^Npt long alter England lost 
be): greatest sailor, she lost her greatest statesmaji. 
As soon as Napoleon saw that his chance of invading 
England was over, he led his army to attack Auatiia 
and Bussia. ‘He forced an AusMan* army to 'sur- 
render at Ulm, entered Vienna in triumph, •'and 
defeated the combined Austrian and dtussian armfes 
at Austerlitz, forcing the Austrians to make peactf ‘ 
with him. Pitt had hoped much from this alliance. 
His health was no longer what it was, ai)d the last 
bad news crushed him. In January 1806 he died.* 

7. The Kiidstry of all the Talents. — ^The'ministry 
of all parties which Pitt had wished for c^e into 
office alter his death. The King allowed Fox to 
have office. liord Grenville was Prime Minister. 

e 

This Government was known as the Ministry of all 
the Talents. It did not last long, but it lasted long 
enough to do one great thing. As far as England 
was concerned, it put an end to that horrible slave 
trade which Pitt and Wilberforce had denounced in 
vain. Fox died a few months after Pitt, but he 
lived long enough to know that English ships would 
no longer be allowed to carry black men acrcras the 
Atlantic into slavery. ^ The other minis'ters were 
not successful. Napoleon got into a war with 
Prussia, and won a great victory, after which nearly 
the whole of Prussia submitted to him. Then .he 
attacked the Bussians. For some time it seemed 
doubtful whether he would succeed in beating them 
or not. They called on England for^help. The 
English ministry had sent away its soldiers on u^ 
less expeditions, and had none to spare. • The ' 
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ItiisBian army was beaten, •and the Emperor of Bussia 
aUonce* mad^^eace with ^apoleon. Thtf peace* is 
•hiiown as the Peace of Tilsit.% Before that happened 
the Ministry of all the Talents had ceased to govern, 
Jt proposed t^ allow Catholics to be ofiBcers in the 
army and navy. The King not only refused to allow 
this, but ordereti the ministers to promise that they 
would never even propose to do anything for the 
Catholics again. On their refusal he turned them 
out of offiae, 

8. State of the. Continent after the Peace of Tilsit. 

— ^The next ministry was headed by the Duke of 
Portland, wlio was an invalid. The real leader was 
Mr. Perceval, who was determined to keep the 
Catholics out of all kinds of offices. As the English 
people agreed with him in this, he was able to do as 
he wished. Amongst the new ministers was George 
Canning, who had been a great admirer of Pitt. 
.•He was resolved to do all that could possibly be done 
'to resist the power of Napoleon. Since Napoleon 
had made peace with Bussia, no one on the Continent 
dared to say a word against him. He did exactly as 
he liked, pulled down kings and set them up at his 
pleasure, and forced the peoplepwhom he had conquered 
to pay him enormous sums of money. As he could 
no iSnger hope to be able to invade England, he tried 
tcb bverpower it by injuring its commerce. He or- 
dered that no one wherever the French power reached 
* — ^that i% to say, as far as the borders of Bussia — 
should use afiy goods brought in by English vessels, 
•irii conse(pience of the superiority of the English 
fleets,*the inhabitants of all the western and central 
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countries of Europe had vo chance of getting -any, 
goods from beyond the sea except in Buglish.ves^s, 
as their own vessels woi^cT be stopped ^y the Engli«<l^ 
ships. Coffep and tea, sugar and cotton, became veiy 
much dearer in all these couhtries.^ English 'mer- 
chants tried to smuggle them in, and whoever 
Napoleon’s officers found them thiy seized them. 
The consequence was that the poor grew evexvmoftg 
angry with Napoleon than the kings and great min 
had been before. Every poor man whojfound that 
he had to pay much more than had b^en accus- 
tomed to pay for his cup of coffee, or for his shirt, 
hated Napoleon. It would not be man^ye^s before 
this universal hatred would rouse millionsi of people 
in Europe against Napoleon, and would pull him 
down from his power. ' 

9. The Seizure of the Danish Fleet. — One of Na- 
poleon’s designs was to seize the Danish fleet, wliich 
was a very good one, and to use it against England. 
Canning heard of this, and at once sent a fleet and/ 
army to Copenhagen. As soon as they arrived, a 
messenger was sent to the Crown Prince, or eldest 
son of the King, who governed Denmark in his 
Other’s name, to asl^ him to give up the Dan^h 
ships. He was told that if he did so the British 
Government would give them back at the &id the 
war. He refused, and Copenhagen was qttaok^^d. 
At last the Danes were forced to give up their ships. 
Napoleon was very angry. He could not im^ne jiow, 
Canning had found out the secret. <n England a 
great many* people who did not know what Cam^cg 
knew were very much displeased, because, fhfy 
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» thought it an aujost thing to take the fleet from the 
I>||Ies. , Whemthe fleet returned, George III. spcJce 
•tg the gentleman who had carried the message to the 
Crown Prince, and asked him whether the Crown 
Prince was upStairs dt downstairs when he received 
fiim.'* ‘lie was on^thh ground floor, please your 
Majesty,’ was tile gentleman’s reply. *I am gLod of 
If for^our sake,’ said the King ; ‘ for if he had half 
my spirit, he would certainly have kicked you down 
stairs*’ , • 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FROM THE BEGIRHJKG OF THE FEHIHSH1.AR 
WAR TO THE PEACE OF PARIS. 

( 1808 - 1814 .) 

1. Spain and Portugal. — ^Napoleon was not content 
with his victories. His army had never marched 
beyond the Pyrenees, and he disliked nothing so 
much as to be at peace. First, he picked a quarrel 
with Portu^,aud sent an army which seized lisbon. 
Then he looked out for an opportunity to get posses- 
sion of Spain. It happened that Charles IV. King, 
ol Spaiir> and his son Ferdinand had quarrelled. 
Kapileon sent for them both to Rayonne, pretending 
that he would make up their quarrel. When they 
.arrived, he persuaded the king to give up his crown, 
and at the wune time seized the young man and 
him into confinement in a disi&nt part of 
Then he sent his own brother Joseph to 

BBS 
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]V][^rid, be king of Spain. The ^poniards weTe« 
disgusted by this treatment. They r(Ae in ihsur{%c> 
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/Cause, aftd sent them guns and gunpowder and 
money. He^ also sent afi army to Portugal, under 

Arthur ll^ellesley, wl«> afterwards became llie 
’I5uke of Wellington. He hud fought well in India, 
but nobody knew .yet Jiow very gfreat a* man Jie was. 
•ffhe.iirar which now began in 1808 is known as the 
Peninsular W^, because it was fought in the pen- 
^sula- formed by the two countries of Spain and 
Port^ugal. Wellesley beat the French in Portugal, 
at Vimiero, and drove them into Lisbon. ,An ar- 
rangement was made by which the French army was 
to be alleged to gd back to France, leaving Portugal 
free. Soon after this Wellesley returned to England, 
though ^ar# of his army remained behind. About 
the same^time a French army had to surrender to 
•tl^e Spaniards at Ba^len, in the south of Spain. 
The Spaniards fancied that their troubles were 
nearly at an end. 

2. Napoleon in Spain. — The Spaniards had plenty 
'of trouble before them. Each separate Spaniard 
was ready to fight and to die for his country. But 
they did not fight vrell w'hen they were together in 
an army. The men vrere without discipline, and 
did not trust their generals. The generals did not 
deserve to be trusted. They*thought it was so easy 
lyn victories that they did not take any pains to 
win them. The consequence was, that they were 
al^’ays beaten whenever they fought battles. Napo- 
,leon no sooner heard that his soldiers had been 
* tak6n prisoners than he resolved to come himself to 
Sp^iin. At t^e head of an army he marched into the 
ioilntrjr, beat the Spaniards, and entered Madrid in 
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truunph. The English general, Sir John Moore^ , 
was advancing through the north-vnet of^ Sp^n. 
He hoped that the Spaniards would gather roup^.. 
him to fight the French. The Spaniards did nothing 
of the Sort. When Moore readied’ Sahagun he heard 
that Napoleon, was coming td attack him with a Mucli 
larger army than his own. . He had to retreat, s&id 
fortunately for him Napoleon went home to F^ancd^ 
and left one of his generals to follow the Epglish. 

3. The Battle of Conuuia. — Sir Jo^n Moore 
reached Corunna with difficulty. ^ He liad hoped to 
find the English fleet there to take his army on 
board. But a mistake had been made, and Jbhe fleet 
had gone to another harbour. Before it« could be 
fetched, the French arrived, igid a battle had to be 
fought, to drive them oflF, in order that the tirsd’ 
soldiers might get fearely on board. The French 
were beaten, and the men got safely away, but their 
brave commander was killed. He was buried on 
the field of battle by his sorrowing companions.' The, 
story has been told by a poet named W’olfe : — 

Not a dram- was heard', not 'a faneral note. 

As the corpse to ttie ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty lights 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, * 

No4.in sheet nor in shroud we wouna him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest ^ 

With his martial cloak around him. 
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Pew and abort were the p]^yers we saidi 
. And wo gpoko not a worn of Borrow, 

ButVe stefBofastly gazed o»the face that waa dcadj 
And we bitterly thought of ^e morrow ! 

'We thought as we ho^owed his narrow bed| ^ 
And smootlied down his lonely pillow, 
ilow the foe and stranger would tread o’er his head. 
And we far away on the billow I 


‘ ' But half of our heavy task was done, 

•Whcr^the clock struck the hour for retiring, 

And wc heard the distant and random gun 
Tliaff the foe wdh sullenly firing. 

m 

Slowlv and sadly we laid him down, 

Frmn tie field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carfod not a line and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him a\oi^ with his glory 1 

• 

4. Oporto and Talavera. — ^The next year Wellesley 
was sent back again with a fresh army to Portugal. 
Landing at Lisbon, he marched swiftly to Oporto, 
and drove the French out. Then he returned and 
pushed on towards Madrid. At Talavera he met the 
French army. He had a large Spanish army with 
him as well as his own. Biit the Spaniards were 
jealous of^him and would npt fight. The British 
soldiers had to do everything themselves. At last 
tlieybwoif the victory. The Spaniards gave no help. 
Before long other French armies approached, and 
"V^^llesley, who was made Lord Wellington on account 
/of the victory, had to go back to Portugal. It 
seemed as if jbAI this fighting had been useless. In 
f^ality it was of the greatest use. It faught Wel- 
lin^m that he could not depend on the Spaniards, 
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and he never again trusted their pi'omises^ to hel]^^. 
him, or m^ched anywhere at their refuest. 

6. Waldieren. — Napolfton was by this time en-. 
gaged in another war \fith Austria.^ The people of 
the North of 'Germany was longing ,to rise against 
his tyranny, but his armies were too strong for them,* ' 
and he had put French soldiers intc^all the strong 
fortresses in those parts. The English Govemmen*^ 
had an army to dispose of, and if it had been sent to^ 
the noi^h of Germany it might have given great 
assistance to the Germans. Instead of Ihis, Lord 
Castlereagh, who was the minister* who maifaged the 
war, sent it to the Scheldt, to attack Antwerp. The 
command of the army was given to Loift jCJhatham, 
the eldest son of the great minister. He was not a 
good soldier, or a wise man. *The command of the- 
fleet was given to Sir Kichard Strahan. Instead of 
sailing quickly up to Antwerp, the commander 
stopped near the mouth of the river, and landed the 
men on the Island of Walcheren. The French' 
soldiers from all parts hurried to Antwerp, and made 
the place too strong to be taken. Walcheren is a 
low flat island, and a fever broke out amongst the 
English soldiers, which destroyed a great*number of 
them. At last the expedition came back withoht 
doing anything, and people at home laid the b^amh 
on the general apd admiral. Some clever felloflXr 
wrote that * 

My Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahafi ; ^ 

Sir Jlichard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. ^ 
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^ 6. ‘Wellington’s DifflcultieB in Spain.— Wellington 

'had difficTiltjes enough ifi Spain. He had but few 
gdfdier^ to oppose to thes hosts of the P^ench. * If 
fhe French armies could ha^e joined together, they 
tnii^ have driven hjm out of the Peninsulji. Yet 
*he did not despair. He did not trust merely in his 
own skill, grea^as it was, so much as in the righteous- 
■jjess of his cause. He knew how terribly cruel and 
oppressive Napoleon was, and he felt sure that, 
sooner or later, his cruelty would provoke all Europe 
to rise a^inst him. How soon that day would come 
he could not tell,*but he felt that it was his business 
to wait patiently till iKe time came. In Spain, the 
PYench^arihies, numerous as they were, were already 
in difficulty. The Spaniards could not fight great 
l^attles, but they coiTld form small groups of men, 
each having his gun in his hand) and firing at small 
parties of PVenchmen. Then too there were always 
a number of French generals in Spain, and they 
despised Joseph, whom Napoleon had made King of 
Spain, because he vras not a soldier, and, therefore, 
they would not do as he ordered them. They were 
also very jealous of one another, and never liked to 
help one another, for fear that the other might get 
the credit of any victory thaPt was gained. All this 
4ielped .Wellington very much, because, if he had 
•two or*more generals against him, he could calcu- 
late that they would not agree what to do. Perhaps 
the treatment which Wellington received from the 
mhiistevs at home was worse for him than the oppo- 
sition of his^enemies. Canning ceased to be minister 
*i^]^out this time, and Mr. Perceval became Prime 
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Minister. The ministers (^d not think it possible 
that Wellington would ever succeed in*conquerip^ 
Spain, and were always talking of ordering him't<j 
come home. With aH fiiis to endure, he had need 
of the Aost wonderful patience. Hie patience *was 
as great as that of Washingt8h, and it was this 8Ven * 
more than his being a great general ^'hich enabled 
him to win in the end. ^ 

7. Torres Vedras. — ^In the year in which the*. 
Battle <*f Talavera was fought Napoleon h^ beaten 
the Austrians. He did not himself come into the 
Peninsula the next summer, but he sent Ids best 
general, Ma8sena,with orders to drive the ^nglish 
into the sea. Wellington knew that he h^d not a 
large enough army to fight him^ though he had now 
got a number of Portuguese, who were put under * 
English officers, and made excellent soldiers. He 
quietly prepared means to stop him. At Lisbon he 
had a good port, where the English ships could come 
and take his army away if he were forced to leave the 
country, or could bring food for his men as long as 
he chose to stay. He therefore threw up three lines of 
fortifications from the river Tagus to the sea. The 
first one was intended ^o stop Massena for a time. 
The second one was intended to stop him if he passed 
the first. The third one was intended to preft^etthe 
soldiers if they had to embark, though Wellingtorf* 
did not expect to have to use it for that purpose. 
These fortifications are known as the Lines of Tories 
Vedras, from the name of a village near them.* When 
Massena readied Portugal, Wellington met him near,* 
the frontier, and retreated slowly. He had g^ea 
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orders that all cattle weT§ to be driven away and the 
crops destroyed, in order that the French might 
•Upthing to ^t. When ^assena saw Wellington 
retreating, he thought thal everything was going 
well;' and that he'wotild soon drive tte English to 
theif^ ships. He had not the slightest idea that there 
were any fortifications -in the way. When at last 
WeUihgton’s amay went behind the first line, the 
French were taken by surprise. Massena took some 
time to tlgnk whether he would attack the Knes at 
all. Th^ more hc^ thought of it the less he liked the 
idea. Week after wee^passed by, and he did not 
venture ,to ^ttack. All this while provisions were 
running eliort in the French camp. At last the half- 
starved Frenchmen h^jd, unwillingly, to retreat. No 
le?ss than 45,000 of them died of hunger and disease, 
or were cut off by the Portuguese if they straggled 
from their ranks. Wellington followed up the retiring 
,enemy, and by the next spring there was not a 
.Frenchman left in Portugal. 

8. The Regency. — At home, whilst Wellington 
was struggling with the French, the old King ceased 
to have any further knowledge of joy or sorrow. 
The madness, with which in ^the course of his reign 
he had been from time to time afflicted, came 
down u^n him like a dark cloud in 1811. He 
remained insane the rest of his life. He lost his 
eyesight too, and the blind old man was an object 
of ^ectionate pity to his subjects during the nine 
years which he had still to live. His strong will was 
j^^ken down for ever. His place was taken by his 
ejile^son, a selfish and unprincipled man, who was 
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now known as the Prince Begent, and afterwards 
George IV. That year was marked bj spme fighting 
in Spain. At Barossa and Fuentes d’Onoro in tYie 
^ring, and at Albuera ^in the summer, the British * 
gained yictories ; but the main,object of Wellington 
was to capture two strong fortresses, Ciudad Eodrigo* 
in the north, and Badajoz in the so^th, which shut 
up the two great roads from Portugal into Spaii)i.« 
If the French held these they might again invade 
Portugal. If Wellington could gain them he might 
invade Spain. The invasion of Spain seenfed to him 
now likely to be possible. Napoleoii, not content with 
the enormous power whicfr' he exercised over all 
western Europe, was threatening Eussii, arfd Wel- 
lington knew that if Napoleon engaged in war with 
Eussia he would have no soldiSrs to spare to send ip. 
Spain. 

9. The Ouerillas. — The year 1812 was the one 
which saw the beginning of the ruin of the great 
oppressor. Spain swarmed with armed • men,*’ 
moving about separately or in small bands. These' 
men were called Guerillas, which is a Spanish word 
meaning men who fight in small companies, and not 
in great armies. They shot down tke French 
wherever they found tKem straggling, slipping aw^ 
easily amongst the hills or woods, where ev^ry path 
was known to thenp. The French founcf it ^ 
difficult to lay hands upon them as a man finds •it 
difficult to catch gnats which sting him. If a 
French soldier had to carry a letter, even a short 
way, he needed an escort of at least 200 men* to seei 
him safely through Spain. An important despa^V 
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tojbhe Emperor had to" be guarded more than 
tjDOO * horsemen. The Guerillas sejzed' money or 
^NTovisions going to the enemy’s army, and stole the 
horses or the guns. , Wellington knew tha^ a great 
part of the Irench army would be so occupied in 
keeping oif thg Guerillas that the whole of it could 
jiot be gathered into one place to fight him. 

. 'TO. The Capture of Ciudad Eodrigo and Bad^joz.; — 
Wellington was thus able to attack the two great 
fortresses which stopped his road into Spain. In 
the first month x>f the year he set out for Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He knew iMSit if he did not take it in a 
short tfiue'>he would not be able to take it at all, 
because a large French army would arrive to drive 
him off. He had no proper tools for digging trenches. 
The English Government kept their general ill-sup- 
plied in almost everything that he ought to have had. 
Yet the town was taken after great slaughter, and 
the soldiers disgraced themselves by brutal violence 
when they burst into the place. Three months later 
Badajoz was also attacked. Again the British soldiers 
had to rush upon almost certain death, because there 
was no time to wait. Rank after rank, as the men 
charged up the ^ippery bredch, which was guarded 
•with a yow of sword-blades fixed in a beam, was mown 
^jlown by fire from the French guns like grass before 
the scythe. After a terrible slaughter the town was at 
last taken. When Wellington heard of the number 
of^he deadg * the pride of conquest yielded to a pas- 
. smnate burst of grief for the loss of his soldiers.’ Sad 
say, the soldiers who were living were raging madly 
w^t^the streets in drunken fury, slaying and wound- 
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ing the miserable inhabitants, plundering- and 'den 
streying whatever came ii^to their hau!^. . *: 

11. The Battle of Salamanca. — Happily Briti^ - 
soldiers would not now behave like wild beasta. 
Wellin^on had none others fb lead; Before "long 
he came up with a French ariny at Salamanca. The 
French general moved his troops in {£h awkward wa^ 
across the field of battle. * At last,’ said Wellingtoiii 
* I have him.’ He ordered his men to advance, and 
gained & complete victory. He bad gained no such 
victory before. He went to Madrid, w^ere the 
Spaniards received him witb ^the greatest honours. 
King Joseph fled before him. WellingtQp, however, 
did not quite conquer Spain in this y^ar. He 
carried his army to Burgos, .and laid siege to it. 
But the French armies gathered round him, and He 
had to go back to Portugal. Yet even this failure, as 
it seemed, was the beginning of success. The French 
armies . had to leave the south of Spain, in order to 
meet Wellington in the north, and the south of Spain 
was thus set free from their presence. 

12. Hapoleon's Bossian Campaign. — ^Whilst Wel- 
lington was fighting, at Salamanca and Burgop, 
Napoleon was marching through . Buss^ Tlv 
Bussians retreated before him. There, was ank 
tremendous battle, after which he reached Slo8cow« 
He expected -that the Bussians would make pdhee 
when he had taken Moscow, but instead of wiaking 
peace they set fire to Moscow. Napoleon^ and 'his 
army had nowhere to shelter themselvel against the.^ 
bitter cold of the Bussian winter which w^^ cconi&f • 
on. Even if they had been able to kee^ theml^v^f 
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^Tin at Moscow, they h(i4 not provisio'ls enongh to 
on till suanmer came, as they had./heen so sure 
. tibat the Russians would submit that/they had not 
brought large stores with them. Thdre was no help 
for it. They had to go back for hui^dreds of miles. 
^Soon' the snow began tb fall, and the bitter frosty 
wfnd swept over the level plains. For a time they 
• TStn’ggled on. Then they began to give way. The 
hard frost was bad enough to berj-when they were 
on the m^ch, but it was ten^le at nighi-, when 
they had to lie down on the^snow round large fires 
of wood which, large a^hSy were, were not enough 
to warm them. Every morning when they started 
some of their comrades were left behind frozen to 
death. Others lagge^ behind, worn out with cold 
'and fatigue, and dropped dead upon the snow. 
Fewer and fewer they grew as they struggled on, 
with pale and huuger-stricken faces. Of 400,000 
men who had entered Russia, only 20,000 came out. 
Napoleon’s grand army was destroyed. 

13. The Uprising of Prussia and the Battle of 
Yrttoria. — The pursuing Russia army advanced into 
Prussia. Prussia and its king resolved to rise against 
Napoleon. From, one end of the land to the other 
the cry arose for deliverance. From field and city 
thevvolpnteers poured forth, to be drilled and disci- 
plmed, that they might fight worthily for their 
Fatherland. Napoleon came amongst them with a 
new army, for the most part composed of young 
lads. His extraordinary militmy skill enabled him 
'tpwbeat the Russians and Prussians fn two great 
^en the Austrians joined his enemies. 
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One other little he succeeded in winning. Bun the 
nifmber df h\^8 enemies and their fierh^*^ hatred wer^ 
too much for 'siKim to hear up against. At Leipag;- 
in a tremendous battle lasting for .three days, he-wq.s 
utterly defeated, and with the small Vemnants of^hi^ 
army he made off for France before the year was 
over. Germany was free. ' That year Wellington 
had struck down Napoleon’s lieutenants in Spahi as. 
surely as their mbster had been struck down on the 
plains of Northern 'Germany. He had now af finer 
and more numerous ahny than he had eve^ had be- 
fore. As he crossed the h^tle stream which sepa- 
rated Spain from Portugal, he stooct up in his 
stirrups and waved his hand, crying out, ‘Adieu, 
Portugal ! ’ He marched alcmg the road that led 
to France. At 'Vittoria he came upon the French 
army, in which was King Joseph himself. Joseph 
had abandoned Madrid, to fight one last battle for 
the throne which hod brought nothing but misery 
to him. He was utterly defeated. There was . 
long siege of St. Sebastian. At last it was taken, 
and then Spain was as free as Germany. 

14. Napoleon’s Last Straggle. — In, the first 
months of 1814 Napeleon struggled hard at least 
to maintain his power in France. He fou^^ht wii^ 
even more than his usual skill. In the nertU the 
united armies of Bussda, Prussia, and Austria pushed 
on. They were often beaten, but they pushed on 
still. They were too many to be overcame.. At' 
last they ijpached and entered Parib. Napoleon 
abdicated, and was sent to the Isle of £1^ off }hie 
coast of Italy, where he might continue to 
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£m|leror. The Payee of Paris 
all^Euroy. Lewis XVIII.* the 
^^ing Lewis who had been execatedi 
/bejfing of France. In the south,^ 
ifseaelied Bordeaux after further Ti( 

’ battle where he defeats the Freqlh 
. l^oulouse. 


istdfed peace 
rother oLthe 
'came back to 
Wellington had 
les. ^is last 
was fought at 



• 19. WaUiagton’s Military Career. — ^Ihe Fn gKab 

^iftra> was now Duke of Wellington. He had 
rtudered services to his country which no honours 
could repay. When th»e were fisw men in Europe 
^ who did^t deqtair, he did not despair. He was 
hopefijly beeSuse he believed that wropg>doing and 
,Au^ty cfuld not proqter for ever. He firagbt not 
but for dnty. 


8ft6 CATLIKE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

« \ CHAPTER XLII. «. 

7E0X IBE iEACE OV PABZS TO THE OSATB 
\ OF GEOEOE m. , r ‘ 

(181i-1820.) 

w 

1. The Ameri^ War and the Eetnm of 
leon. — The army ^hich had terved Wellington so 
well, and which as «^e said * could go anywhere andP** 
do anything,’ was not«’lJowed to fcst. It yras sent 
to America. Unhappily jisgland was at war with 
the United States. Fortnnaj^e^ the wai^cafue to an 
end after it had lasted two yesgfSi, In 181 the year 
after the end of thv’great w^ the Peninsular army 
was really wanted itt whmit ^ pot to be had. 

Napoleon awMjped O^mn iSha n&d tended in France. 
The restored kipg had govamBd so nawisely that 
Napoleon was welo<Xcaedb|r the soldiers and by a great 
part of the ^people, He entered Paris in triumph 
and was onoe more Snqseror of the French. 

8. The Balfle of Waterloo. — ^The other nations 
of Europe were not likely to be so well pleased. 
They knew that Napoleon bad always picked quar- 
,rels with them before, and that if he had time to 
get together a large army he would probably pick a 
quarrel with them once more. They did not. want to 
run the chance of Beii^; conquered again, and they 
knew that if they were conquered by him be wpuld . 
show them no mercy. They therefore declared that 
they would have no petwie with him. England. 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia joined in this. 
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iioiu ^ tbe four, England and Fm/sia were first 
j^dy*. An^Haglish ann]^ under WeWngton, amd a 
Prussian army under Bljjcfier, agpe^red in the 
^Netherlands. Napoleon dashed ax^ss the French 
*&qhtier to attack them whilst, they were sfiU sepa- 
ratSl* He beat the Prassians anwdrove them back, 
fancying that they would retreat awards their own 
li'eHie,^and that the English, whoJkere not nearly as 
many as his own troops, would left alone to resist 
him/ He attacked WeUingt» at Waterloo. For 
some h^urs the JEnglish^my had to resist the 
charges of the Freij^N^^hey held out bravely, 
though^mq^t of them had never been in battle be- 
fore. Yet unless they were succoured they would 
hardly hold out to the end* In the afternoon help 
dhme. The Prussians were seen inarching to their 
aid. Napoleon found that he had two armies to 
meet instead of one. The whole French army fled 
in utter rout. Napoleon was once more deposed, 
and ^ve himself up to ^ captain of an English 
ship. He was carried to SU Helena* and there he 
was kept in safety till he died, that he might no 
m<ne trouble the nations which he had afflicted so 
Ipng. Iiewis XWEI. was again set upon the throne 


pf France* 

V* 4mml Distress.-— England was now at peace, 
had done her duty to Europe. Those who do 
their duty must not select that it will bring no 


bardshiy with it. For a man to do his duty means 
that hfi is idhdy to give up many thmgs that are 
|||MaBant,^and to suffdF much which is unpleasant. 

with natiimf as well as men. There was 

' * ccS 
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terrible suffeang after the war. Millions cS poiUul6« 
had* been and lost teethe countr/jh supportiffg^ 

the war. Thisj^d otheg^ causes brought about the 
rubi of manuw^urers and farmers: The ruin of 
manufacturers aid farmers bro^ht sharp distress^, 
the labourers ana the artisans. Poor men were move 
ignorant then thao they are now, and*they broke oi^ 
into riots, as if noting would give them W6rk,^ur' 
earn them money. \ 

4. ifomilly as l^^riminal•Law EefonMr.-^-The 
Government was frig&^ened. Mr. Perceval, the 
Prime Minister, had beenV^udered some years be- 
fore, and had been succeeded by Lord liiverpool. 
Lord Liverpool was a man of kind disposition, who 
left the business of governing very much to the 
other ministers, and the other ministers were stfll' 
frightened lest what had happened in France at the 
Bevolution should happen in England. They did 
not like changes to be made, and thought it best 
to keep everything as it was. One man in th« 
House of Commons, Sir Samuel Bomilly, thought 
that the cruel laws which had come down from the 
old England of the Plantagenets and Tudors ought 
to be altered. It waalaw that ady one who picked 
a pocket of more than five shillings, or carried o^ 
goods to the same amount from a shop, ^ulfi be 
hanged. Some ypars before Bomilly had indttqfs^ 
Parliament to agree to abolish the hanging of pick- 
pockets, but the House of Lords refiised tp abolish' 
hanging for ^ose who robbed a shK^. ttomilly again 


tried to persuade the House of Lords to bf merdi 
but they were 8tubboni,and the hangingsstill 
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. 0. ii^tatioii in the Qpimtry. — ^Am<; 


lent year* 
that the greater 
neither read nor 
ouB to subject the 
who were bo 


agst the arti* 
of thcf north of Ei]||[land a den^d arose for 
^arliamenta^ Seform. They saw aow much was 
/ahdss* and they bought tLat if erary man had a 
■v-ote, and there watf a fresh Pari' 
things would mend. They forg< 
number of mdh in England coul 
‘^haibe, and that it might be danj 
.txovemment to the control of 
very ign^nrant. In London ycrowd mar<^ed into 
the Cit^, but it w^ easily djplen back and its leaders 
secured by the Lord Magro and a £bw citizens. All 
this frighted the Government. They ditained 
from Parliament new laws to enable than to put 
down rebellion. These was no. rebellion to be feared, 
‘ though the working-men knew that they were miser- 
able, and wanted to be better ofT* A large number 
of men collected at.lkfrmcherter, and set off towards 
London to ask for relief. Some of them had blankets 
•rolled up on their backs, perhaps to ke^ them warn 
by night, so that their processian is known as the 
March of the iffianketeers. They nev^ got frnther 
than Mawlesfield. Some w:ere driven home again, 
gome grew tired,«nd went hpme of their own accord. 
Jn Derbyshire a man named Brandreth, who was 
half mdd, headed about twenty men with pikes and 
guns, broke into several houses to search for arms, 
and shot one unfortunate man. His numbers in- 
crefwed to a hundred. ■ They were met by a party of 
soWem kiost of them ran away, but some were 
(^enl Three of these were hanged, and others sen- 
^ vptious pun^hn^fnts, Tb* Onvernmant 
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and Farlfame^t did all that they could do to put . > 
dowd thesd dmurbances, as yet t]i*ey had 
thought of seMag the^ minds to find out theqr* 
cani89, or to relievo the people from their miserieeu- 
6. Haaolttater Vassaore.— For Aome time Iher 

conflict between tae Government and the working- 
men of the north W^t on. was aj&nounc^ that 
a great meetkig wuld be held in St. Peter’s' FksSS' 
at Manchester to pe^tion for Parliamentary Beform. 
The Gk)vemment was^i^lfiraid that large nnmbeih of 
men, when they came t^nther, would not be<»mtent 
with merely preparing a pd 6 it|ion. It was known 
that many of them had been drilled by old soldiers. 
Accordii^ to their own account of the matter, they 
only wanted healthy ezerd 8 e,«and to be able to ^ 
march to and'frdm the meetings m good order. 
is no wonder that * the Government thought that 
they intended to fight. The' meeting was to be 
addrested by a man named Hunt, a vain empty- 
headed speaks with a fluent tongue, who was very ’ 
popular at that time. The magistrates determine 
to arrest Hunt, and instead of waiting till the meet- 
ing was over they sent soldiers to seize him in the 
midst of the multitude The soldiers, who wer» 
not from the regular army, but yeomanry, ^chiefly* 
composed of master-manufacturers, could nt>t get,, 
through the thick crowd. They drew their swoAls 
and cut right and left. The regular soldiers, the 
Hussars, were then ordered to charge. Tl}e mass 
fled in confusion, leaving the wounded behind thein. 
Six persons were killed and many more were ^ounde^ 
The Manchester Massacre, as it was calle^, too^^)£S& 
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1619. ~It bad an unex{)ecied effect lixm thougbt* 
>,fj|^:mei} all dvtr the cou^ry. Till Ihere bad 
•■been little dieposition amongst v^-emcaJbsd persons 
^ favour tbe demands of the artisan/a Nobody who 
^kneifr anything aboul politics couljl think it 
w<nit^ be irise to give every man a vote in those 
days of ign(»aifce. Bat no one wo thought sni- 
‘ oTl^ could doubt that the crowd » Mancheder had 
tieen grievously wronged. Whemhey were attacked 
by the soldiers they had conomjl^ ho offence against 
the law, jtnd had simply coiyiero listen to speeches 
in a peaceable and or^cf!^ way. The Government 
most uiwrisaly declared- the magistrates to have acted 
rightly, lAfore they had had time to in<{aire whether 
they had or not. Parliament was on their side, and 
nbde new laws, known as The Six Acts, to stop 
seditious meetings. But many pec^le, th^efore, 
who had hitherto 8upp<H<ted the €k>verament, were 
••so disgusted that they began to torn their minds to 
.»)n8ider whether there might not be some way in 
wljich things migiit be altered fw the better. 

7. Death ef George m. — ^Ihe year after the 
Manches^ir Massacre the poor blind, mad old king 
died. His son, the Prince *Begent, became king, 

undw the name of George IV. 

• •• 
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CHAPTE]|* XLin. > 

I^OV 09 6 SOBOE ;V. 

(1820-18S0J ' • 

1. Hie Oato^ireet Coiupiraey. > 7 - When many 
people Fie dissall^e'd it often happens that th^ . 
are somh who think that the easiest way to have right 
done ia to murde^hose whom they think to be ^ 
guilty. So it had S|en in the time of*lhe Gun- 
powder’ Plot, and so agdin now. *' A man 

named Thistlewood formed a^lan with some others 
for killing all the ministers as they wei% dinner 
together. The plot is known as the Gato-Street 
Conspiracy, because the conspirators met in Gatp- 
Street, a small street near the Edgware Boad. The 
plot was however found out, and the pldters seized, 
though they succeeded in killing one of the policemen 
sent after them, and in wounding three others; 

9 . Cteoige Canning; Foreign Poliey. — ^In 1822^ 
two men entered the Government who did very 
much to change its character, and to lead it in a 
better way. They were George Canning Snd Bobert 
Feel. Canning became Foreign Secretary, that 
to say, the minister who has to manage ^all, tlfb 
arrangements with Foreign States. The kings 
and emperors of the Continent were piuc*h mdire 
frightened lest there should be rebellions in their, 
dominions than even the English Go<^emBient*had 
been, and l&ey agreed to send* troops to puCt drjtra . 
any rebellion which might happen, evetf in.^Alcff 
which were not their own. An Austrian ai^;^BI(J 
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^marched into Italy to put down a rebellron whidi bad 

• C^'nltad in biftablisbing t^parliament yn Naples, nmd 
•' awn after Caning came iyto officem French army 
.^paEcbed into Spain to pot down a ret^ion which had 
Jnadibhe same fes^t at Madrid. Tm ^ench*restored 

the government of the cruel FenUDand VII., and 
Ferdinand VIR then wlmted to sem Spanish soldiers 
lESf^ortugal, because Portugal lad established a 
•parliament. Canning sent BrijiHh soldiers to the 
help* of the Portuguese, and t||e Spaniards left Por- 
tugal ak>ne. Without goini^ to war Canning did 
much to help the we^ -(f^nst the strong. There 
had been i^long struggle in America, in which the 
Spanish dblonies, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and others had 
bwn striving to free themselves from Spain. Can- 
ding came finrward to treat them as independent 
states, as they really were. In the east of Europe, 
too, a bitter conflict was being waged. Greece was 
striv^ig to set itself free from the brutal Turks. Most 
of the governments of Europe did not like this, and 
thought that the Greeks were setting a bad ex- 
ample of rebellion. Canning was unable to do any- 
thing for^he Greeks, but he let them understand 
that he wished them well. • 

• 3. Fed; Beftem of the Oriminal Law. — Peel had 
.becihme Home Secretary almost at the same time 
thut Canning had become Foreign Secretary. He 
had to look after, the affidrs of the people at home. 


He.set l^imself at mice to do useful wmrk. He took 
up thn taskf which Bomilly, who was ^ow dead, had 
/Mpiu, apd persuaded Parliament to do away with a 
^ea^nwub^ of laws inflicting the punishment of 
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death for vei\ slight oflEcnces. At the be^nning off 
the ‘century Mere were po less IhaA^two hundr^,- 
crimes which ^re punished by hanging. Any one, 
for instance, wji) stole fish out of apond, whohunteds 
in the feing^s f\-ests, or who injured Westminster, 
Bridge, was liabw to be hanged. The House of 
Commons had again and s^n vdted that men 
should no longer \pe put to death for such‘th»^s,' 
but the House of l^rds had been obstinate. Peel 
insisted Vhat a less pi^ishment than that* of death 
should be imposed on tHQ^se who had been guilty of 
at least a hundred of t)idt»€^, small crimes. The 
House of Lords gave way, and it becasne* known 
that there was at last a man in the GovemAient who 
could be trusted to make wise improvements. 

4. Entkisson’s Commercial BeibniiB.^ Another 
member of the Government, Mr. Huskisson, began 
to diminish the payments made when foreign goods 
were brought into the country. It was a eomnoience- 
ment of freedom of trade. People began to see 
that they would be better off by making trade with 
foreign nations as easy as possible, instead of making 
it as hard as possible. What was done wp,s indeed 
only a beginning, but this, and all ‘the other usefiki 
things that the Government was now doing^ helped 
to put. an end to all that ill-feeling which h^^caifsed* 
such trouble a few years before. There were now*w 
Manchester Massacres or Cato-Street Conspiracies, 
because Government and Parliament werg doing 
their best to help the people, instead! of merely 
doing their best to keep them down. , 

5. The Catholic Association. — There^ had/lieiSD 
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&Fmed in Tireland a society known as me Catholic 
AMwiation. TlJ!^ object wa^ to obtain Catholics 
the. right of holding offices ^and sitting in Parlia- 
^fj^ent# At its head was Daniel O’CoimelL He was 
• S; most eloquent spealcer, and he him a goo(f cause. 
.The^ Catholic Association became ^ powerful in 
Ireland that maSiy pepple in Engl md were fright- 
enSiMest it should bring about a ^bellion. A law 
was - passed to put an end to it,^t the law was so 
badly Imadt that the Associatio^ was able td go on 
just as if there had«been no at all. Fortunately 
there were men in Pari|^r.^ht who could understand 
that whah th^ Association asked ought to be granted. 
The Hous^of Commons passed a Bill for giving to 
the Catholics their rights. Canning was in favour 
of Ibhis. Peel was against it. The House of Lords 
rejected the Bill, and nothing more was done for 
some years. 

6. 7h0 Bepresentative System. — Another matter 
about which there had been much discussion was 


Parliamentary Reform. There were many great 
towns in England, such as Birmingham, Man-- 
Chester, aqd I-#eeds, which sent no members to 
Parliament. Therfe were many little villages which 
sent two members apiece. Of course the villagers 
.(Ijd ifot really choose the members to please them- 
seWds. .They had to give their votes to the man 
who was recommended to them by the great land- 
•bwner on^whose estates they lived. Sometimes even 
there were no Villagers to vote. One borough send- 
{Oirt members to Parliament was only a ruined wall 
im^^entleman’s park. Another was a grassy 
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mound. Another had for ssome centuries tibeen undeA^^ 
the sea. Iil^cotland matters were dv^en worse. ;,Ji& . 
the county cl Bute tjiere were only twenty-one 
electors. Oi^^one occasion only one of these apr- 
peared at the t-pae of election. He’ voted for him-^ 
self, and bo be^me a Member of Parliament. The 
noblemen and gwtlemen who were ^ble to make the 
voters elect whom they pleased considered the y^tes 
of these men as ti<$iir own property. If they were 
in want of money tiiey got it by selling the post of 
Member of Parliamel^^to any qne who Y.ould pay 
them for it. There were^W.es where there was a 
large number of electors, and where uthey really 
chose whom they liked. But they very 8ften liked 
to choose those who bribed them most highly. 

7. Parliamentary Beform. — Before the French He- 
volution attempts had been made to alter this state of 
things. When the French Kevolution came it was 
impossible to induce Parliament to listen to any plan of 
reform. Because the French had violently done away 
with their bad government, Englishmen were afraid 
to improve their good one. They were too frightened 
to be reasonable, and they fancied that if they put 
an end to a few rotten boroughs; as the little vil- 
lages which returned members to Parliament we^e 
called, they would somehow or another pull flown 
the king’s throne, and bring a Eeign of Terror dpto 
England. By the time which we have now reached 
this feeling had passed away. Men of ability, and* 
education were ready to ask whether ^things might 
not be imprOTed. A majority in the House of 
mons had already resolved to do justice 
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•Cattolics. ] But it was easier to do jiptice to the 
^iliolic3 thah lo reform Parliament, ^efe wer^so 
many members who found it ^easy to g it into Parlia- 
ment^ by getting the favour of a Duk<;^ ,or Lord, who 
,:i^ould not find It easy* to get in if t^iey had^to get 
the votes of the inhabitants of a hjfrge town. Be- 
sides jLhis ther5 were Others who /objected to the 
cKavige for better reasons. Even Wanning, who was 
in favour of the Catholics, was agr.inst Parliamentary 
Eefortn. ile thought that if n Ablemen and*gentle- 
men wen^ no longer able i'o name members of 
Parliament, there woujji be fewer men of real intel- 
ligence audibility elected. Whilst this feeling pre- 
vailed, thSre was no chance that the House of Com- 
mons would listen to any scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform, unless some one was found to propose it, 
who would be content to ask for only a slight change 
at first. Nobody who asked for universal suffrage, or 
for anything like it, would get anyone to follow him. 
Fortunately a young man, Lord John Russell, took 
the matter up. Even before the death of George 
HI. he had persuaded the House of Commons to 
disfranchi^^ four boroughs where the votes were 
openly sold ; that* is to saj^ to take away from 
them the right of electing members of Parliament. 
, .^s ijbual, the Lords refused to assent to the change. 
A^er that Lord John Russell got one little Cornish 
village disfiranchised. He proposed to give the right 
‘ to Leeds^ The Lords gave it to Yorkshire. After 
this some ti^e passed before anything more was 

OMuuag and Ooderidi Kiaiitriea. — ^In 
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1827 Lord ^^Jverpool died«i* As soon as itiwas know^T^ 

that he was \po ill to renGjain at his pbst he resigtU]^. 
Canning became Prime JVIinister. Great things 
were expecte^yfrom him. He had not been three^. 
months* in office when he was takf?n ill and^died^ 
Canning was si^eeded by Lord Goderich, whose 
ministry only laked for a very shorf time. Ruring 
that time impo^nt news arrived from the iSist. 
The Greeks had ^r some years been fighting for*, 
their iudependence\against the Turks. Some" Eng- 
lishmen went to their,, help; amongst others the 
great English poet LorcPfiyi-on, who died of a fever 
caught in an unhealthy swamp. The* Turks, not 
being themselves able to conquer thenfif, sent to 
the Egyptians for help. An Egyptian army landed 
in Greece^ and committed great atrocities, killing 
the people, and destroying everything that it was 
possible to destroy. A fleet composed of English, 
French, Austrian, and Russian ships was sent to 
Greece, and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 
In consequence of this, the Egyptian army left 
Greece, and the war came to an end. Not long 
afterwards Greece became an independent state. 

9. The Wellington Ministry and the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. — The Duke of Wellington 
followed Goderich as Prime Minister. Peel whs again 
Home Secretary, an oflSce which he had given' rap 
when Liverpool resigned. The new Ministers agreed 
to a Bill proposed by Lord John Russell for,<"he relief 
of the Dissenters. By the laws made in the time of 
Charles II. they were forbidden to hold offices*’*fl 
towns or under the Government. Lord John ^dSSell 
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]&ad tak^ up Iheir cau^e. He propcfeed that the 
^law shoula abt repealed, and he accr^plished«his 
;oBject withotft difficulty. 

• 10, The Clare Election. — ^he Mir-isters had given 
'wayV about the Dissenters, but they had made up 
theit mind not to giv<? way to thr Catholics. But 
they had not been long in office /before they dis- 
t^ivcYedthat it would be very difficult to resist niu^^h 
longer. There was an clectior in Ireland in the 
couniy Clare. Though Catholics could rmt sit in 
rarliainent, they were alloAved to vote for members. 
O’t'onnell was elected. \s he was a Catholic he was 
by law' unable to sit in the House of Commons. Yet 
it w'as cfrtain that whenever Parliament was dis- 
solved, almost every jounty in the three provinces 
*ef Leinster, Munster, and Connaught would elect a 
Catholic. In the fourth province, that of Ulster, 
Protestants were as numerous, perhaps more nuine- 
. rous, than the Catholics. Protestante and Catholics 
spoke* angrily of one another, and it seemed very 
likely that they would take arms against one 
another. The cruel masssieres and outrages which 
had desolated Ireland in 1798 might come again 
in 1829. * « , 

11. Catholic Emancipation. — Both Wellington 
and«Peffl had been all their lives against the Catho- 
Ticsi, The majority of the English people probably 
agreed witL them. They were afraid that if the 
• Catholics got power they would use it to hurt the 
Protestalits. • Wellington, however, had seen what 
iKiir was, and he had no wish to see a civil w'ar break 
•oJiLiii Ireland. Anything, he thought, would be 
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better than ihat. He resolved to give wsty. A ^ill , 
wap brought 5nto Parliament and passed into a law. 
that from tWgit time Catholics should have equg.! 
rights with thdir Protes^tant fellow-subjects. It was 
one of the few reforms which have been made against 
the popular feelrig in England. Perhaps if Parlia- 
ment had been il^formed and the g.eat towns had 
got their right of^’oting, it might not so easily h^/, e 
been carried. ^ 

12. The Hew Police. — Another improvejnent of a"* 
different kind was owing to Peel. The police in 
London, whose business it was to take up thieves 
and other criminals, did not do their duty. Peel 
introduced much better policemen, who wer ; well dis- 
ciplined. The example was afterwards imitated in 
the rest of England. The nickname of ‘Peelei,' 
which is sometimes used for a policeman, is derived 
from Peel’s surname, and the other nickname of 
^ Bobby,’ from -his Christian name Kobert. In June 
1830 King George IV. died. 

13. Boads and Coaches. — Together with the poli-^ 
tical improvements which were being introduced, 
there were others which produced great advantages 
of another kind. Trade and manufactures had 
grown so much that the canals which had been made 
in the beginning of the reign of George HI. \fere 
no longer sufficient to convey the goods which iijui 
to be carried from one part of the country to an- 
other. It was true that the ordinary roads Vfere 
much better than they had formerly been. Telford 
had taught rbadmakers that it was better to go roi|ad. 
a hill than to go over it. Macadam had sugj^a).^ 
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^ by bi^aking up stones, a hard surface could be 

S * ^e in wii^h^curriages could pass wiUioijt. sinking 
le ifiud uj) to the axl#-trees, as ulied to be the 
cJtK', and had made travel lin^nuch easier than it had 
► imce^een. ('caches flew about tlie country at \vh«at 
•was^ien thought the wonderful ratf of ten miles an 
hour insteail of ^rawling along at thfc slowest possible 
pujice.-' 15ut tin* n<‘W coach(‘s wouliPnot carry heavy 
goods, and mure than one person had hit upon the 
idea that a steam-engine might be employed to do 
tlie work. * Of many attempts not one succeeded till 
(Jeorge Htephensoif took the matter in hand. 

14. Railways and Locomotives. — George Stephen- 
son was in Northumberland, a poor collier’s son. 
He learnt something about machinery in the colliery 
in^whicb be was employed, and after be was grown 
up he saved money ti> pay for instruction iu niading 
and writing. He began as an engineer by mending 
a piimping-engiiu*, and after making some other 
engiiu*s lie trit d to make a locomotive. The new’ 
engine was not successful at tirst, but he improvt'd 
it till it did all that it was required to do. It 
dragged trucks of coal from the colliery more easily 
and cheaply than horses could do. Soim* years lat tT 
tlfb tirst real railway was maile between Sto<jklon 
aTid ^)arlington. As yet however St tq:)hen son's en- 
•gines di5 not go very fast. The next railway to be 
Tiuftle w’us one heiw’eeu Liverpool and Manchester. 
.Stephenson made it go over Chat Moss, a bog over 
*whieTi a man cpuld not walk. When the railway was 
Hja(je, the proprietors began to be frightfjned at the 
w<M^f^usiHg steam engines. Stephenson persuaded 
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them to offer a prize for the best loeoiiioy^c. Four 
inv;jentors^ sent (iugines to* be tried. ^ Steplunisr^ir’s^^ 
which w'as called ‘ Th(^ Itocicet,' was the ruly one which 
would move at all. The other inventors asked to IVe‘ 
allowed to trjr again, but they dkl not succetXl on- 
the second day any better than they had on the.iirst. 

‘ The Kocket ’ set^^ofTat the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. After thaniobody doubted tlial the 
be worked by steam, and b(4ore long then^ was searce]y 
a towiu in England which did not. want to have 4 
railw’ay. Yet there wt're except ions. The peo])le ot 
Northampton, for instance, prtTerred to stick by tht^ 
old waj’^s, and tliat is the rea5.v)ii why travelh‘rs from 
London to Northampton have to change^ carriages at. 
Bliswortli and go by a branch lin(,‘ which was mad(‘ 
after the inhabitants of Northampton had rep<‘ntcd 
of their fully; though at last the main line <)f the 
Ii(nidon and North-Western Kaiivvay was diverted 
from its old course to be brought through their town. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

c ^ 

REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 

(i8:5o~is:{7.) 

1. The End of the Wellington Ministry.— In 

George IV. died. His brother William W. Avas the 
new king. H(j bad only lieen on the^ thnnie a* few 
weeks when .there was another Revolution in France. 
The king, Charles X., tried to govern against the*. 
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wishes of the people. There was an insurpction in ■ 
Paris, and the king was ^forced to^fl,y*from th^' 
country. His distant cousKi, Louis Philtppe,becaiHfe ; 
king of the French. This news caused a goorf 
deal of pxciteftient in England* People bega^ to 
think that if foreign nations could do so innsjcli, ‘ 
Englishmen might try to get rid , of the rotten 
boroughs, and to \send members to Parliament wljp 
would really represent the people, instead of repre-* 
senting Jbhe great landowners. The Whigs were ii?» 
favour of Parliamentary Reform. Many of them 
were themselves owners of borou^s, but thfey were 
ready to give them up for the good of the nation. 

A new Parliament was elected in which Vljr^e were 
many more Whigs than in the old one. They would 
perhaps have been contented at this time without • 
making any very great change, if the Duke would have 
agreed to do something. But the Duke declared that 
there ought to be no jeform at all. Whilst this dis- 
satisfied the Whigs, the Tories were still angry with 
him because he had displeased them by what he had 
done for the Catholics. The majority of the House of 
Commons declared against him, and he resigned oflBce. 

2. The Keform Bill. — The next ministry was 
composed of Whigs an(i of the followers of Can- 
ning. The Prime Minister was Lord Grey, Jle* 
and his colleagues rek)lved to bring in a Reform ' 
Bill. The bill was introduced into the House of* 
Commons by Lord John Russell. Neither friends nor 
enemies expected him to propose so grcvit a ^ihiinge 
as he did. Sixty small boroughs returning^ ll|^ ; 
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.member^ were to be diafiranchised entirely. Forty- 
ijiic mgre w6r8 to return %nly one member instead of 
rfwo. Most of the seats thjis at the disposal of the 
ministry were given, in almost equaLproportions, to 
the counties^ and the great towns, a ^w being 
reserved for Scotland and Ireland. Both in towns 
and counties a large number of piTsons were to be 
itllowed to vote who had never had a vote before. 
*If tlu* bill passed, the government of the country 
woifid controlled by the middle classes, and no 
longer by the great landowners, as had been the case 
before. Inside the Pouse of Commons the Tories 
were sk-ong. When the House was asked whether 
it apprc^ed of the Bill or not, the majority which 
approved of it was only stronger than the minority 
which disapproved of it by a single vote, and after 
this a majority voted that it should be altered in an 
important particular. The Government resolved to 
withdraw the Bill and to dissolve Parliament, in 
order that the electors all over the country might 
say what they thought. 

3. The Beform Bill rejected by the Lords. — There 
was very Jittle doubt what the electors would think. 
Fven under the* old system of voting there were 
J-he counties and large towns which voted as they 
^plefised, and in times of great excitement the towns 
of •a naiddle size would refuse to vote as they were 
bidden, whilst some of the very small towns were 
under t^e influence of Whig landowmers. From one 
end of the country to the other shouts jBv^ere heard of 
The Biy, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill-’ 
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The new House of Commcfns, unlike the!jast, had 
an enormous Whig majoriiy. The Kefprm Bill w^s 
again brought in and waf carried through the House 
of Commons. -The House of Lords, rejected it. 

4. Fnblic Agitation. — The news *Vas received 
with a torrent of indignation. Meetings were 
everywhere held to support tfie (ioverninent, and in 
some towns there w’ere riots and distiirhancfcs. In 
the House of Commons, Macaulay, a young matl^ 
afterwards famous as the historian of the 'reigns of 
James II. and William III., called on the House of 
Commons to stand forward to p’-event ilie excitement 
degenerating into deeds of violence. ‘lil'old times, ^ 
he said, ‘ when the villeins were driven to revolt by 
oppression, when a hundred 'thousand insurgents 
appeared in arms on Blackheath, the king rode up 
to them and exclaimed I will be your leader,” and 
at once the infuriated multitude laid down their 
arms and dispersed at his command. Herein let us 
imitate him. Let us say to our countrymen ‘‘ We 
are your leaders. Our lawful power shall be firmly 
exerted to the utmost in your cause ; and our lawful 
power is such that it must finally prevail.” Outside 
Parliament there were men who thought that 
nothing but force would bear down the resistance of 
the Lords. At Birmingham a great meeting was 
held by a society called the Birmingham Politic^,! 
Union, at which those who were present engaged to 
pay no taxes if the Reform Bill wore again rejected. 
At Bristol there were fierce riots, houses were burnt, 
and men were killed. 
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5. Thu Eeform Bill J;)ecome8 Law. — Fortunately 
GroyernmeM and the House of CommcgiR we^ie as 

.•^rnest as the people. A third Reform Bill, slightly 
•nltered from the former ones* was introduced as soon 
as possible, and carri(*d through the Common*. Some 
of ffio Lords thought that they had resisted enough. 
It, was known too that the king had consented to 
creat(^ *new peers who wcmld vote for the Reform 
.BiJl. Upon this many peers stayed away from the 
House, aiid in the spring of 1832 the Bill was 
accept e(^ by the Lords and became law. 

6. Abolition of Slavery, and the new Poor-law. — 
After sej g^eat a change the two parties began to 
take ne\t nam(‘s. Instead of Whigs and Tories, 
people began to talk pf liberals and Conservatives. 
The Liberals had a good deal of work to do. When 
the slave-trade had been abolished, the negroes who 
were in our West Indian Colonies remained as slaves. 
A law was now passed to set them free, and a large 
sum of money was voted to recompense their mas- 
ters for the loss. Then too at home there was a 
change in the Poor-law, intended to prevent money 
iKu’ng given fo those who were idle. It was thought 
jight that no ono should be^ allowed to starve, but 

J;hat people who would not work if they could, must 
^ no1?be»living upon <he money of those who are in- 
(Justrigus. 

7. Dismissal of the Government, and FeeTs first 
Ministry. — Besides these a good many other right 
and wise tlSngs were done. For this very reason 

. tlje Government became less popular tlian they had 
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been. There are always a large numberr-of people • 
who have an interest in things renjnipkig as thfey 
are," and they usually gi^w very angry when iiSi- 
provements are made. rBesides the'people who dis- 
liked the Government becausf^ it did right, tjiero 
were also people who disliked it because it made 
mistakes. The Conservatives, too, wpre growing -in 
favour. Peel, who led them in the House of Com- 
mons, was a prudent man, and many persons began 
to think that he could manage things better thiifc 
the ministers could. Then the ministers disagreed 
amongst tliemselves. Some of thtem resigned. At 
last Lord Grey resigned, and Ir.^rd Melbourne, one of 
the other ministers, became Prime Minis^eV. The 
king soon afterwards dismissed Lord Melbourne, and 
made Sir Eobert Peel Prime"* Minister. Peel dii?- 
solved Parliament, and a great many more Conserva- 
tives were elected than had been chosen to the last 
Parliament. But they were not enough to form a 
majority, and Peel resigned. Lord Melbourne ‘came 
back into office. 

8. Lord Helbonrne's Ministry.— Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry was not very successful. Its members were 
not good men of business, and the C>omervatives 
were nearly as numerdus as the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, and much more numerous iif 
the House of Lords. People in the country were not ’ 
very enthusiastic in favour of the ministry. Nevei^- 
theless, they did some good things. They reformed 
the municipal governments of the towns, ^so that 
the mayors apd aldermen would be elected by t^e 
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greater part, of their fell<5w-eitizens, instead of being 
ejpeted, onljf j?y a few. Other things they did ; but 
whilst the Conservatives thought they did too much, 
there were somfe Juiberals who wanted^ much, more to 
be done, and thought they did too little. In 1837 
WilTiam IV. died. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

FROK TEE ACCESSION OF VICTORIA TO THE 
• . FALL OF THE MELBOURNE MINISTRY. 

( 1837 — 1841 .) 

1. State of the Country. — William IV. left no son 
to succeed him. Tlis niece, Queen Victoria, as- 
cended the throne. She was young, and was popular 
from the first. There were difficulties enough be- 
fore the Opvernment, and the (xovernment was not 
c(j^npetent to meet them. Itord Melbourne was an 
^sy-going man, who disliked the idea of taking 
trouble.** Often when he wus asked hew some diffi- 
ci^t*thing could be done, he asked lazily, ^ Can’t you 
let it alone? ’ There were large masses of people in 
rEnghind in misery. Both the agricultural and the 
manufacturing poor were in great distress. Wages 
wei^ low and the price of food was high. Soon 
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after the end of the war ♦with France, Parliament •* 
hacf passe*d a Corn T^aw, iKiposing a fig&vy duty ifn 
foreign corn. It was tljpught that if corn came in 
from abroad it>. would be sold cheaply, and then the 
farmers and landlords could not get efiough for their 
corn to enable them to make a livelihood, and that 
the land would go out. of cultivation. Tn this w;iy 
bread was made very much di'an^ Uuin it would 
have been if foreign corn ha<l come in. Hosi(h% 
this, there was no care taken for the health oV the 
poor. There were no inspectors to see thah the Vic- 
tories were airy enough for workers to breathe 
properly in. The hours of labour were, v<iry loug, 
and women and children were put to work^much too 
hard for their strength. In tke collieries, especially, 
women and children had to drag about heavy carts. 
In the country the cottages of the labourers were oftciu 
very unhealthy and over-crowded. Very few knc'w 
how to read and write, so that they had no chance 
of learning how to join together to help themselves. 

2. The People's Charter. — ^AMien people are dis- 
satisfied, the first thing they think of usually is that 
if they had political power they could set fverything 
right. So it was now.* Large nulnbers f)f men sup- 
ported what was called ‘ The People’s Charter,’ aiyl 
were therefore called Chartists. It had six' po'iiiis,^ 
(1 ) universal Biiffrago for all men, (2) division of the 
kingdom into eqiud electoral districts, (3) vote by 
ballot, (4) annual Parliaments, (5) pennissioT? for - 
every man t^p be elected whether he had property 
in land or not, ((5) payment to members of Tar- 
liament. Of these, two, the third and Ihq fifth, 
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' have now, become law. ** At that time both the 
.g^Atry end ^Ije shopkeepers were very mucK alarmed 
‘‘i^hen they heard what a number of Chartists there 
were. Some of .thefe Chartists talked of ^getting 
whftt they wanted by force, and that frightened a 
. good many people. The Chartists were, however, 
eerttiinly right in wanting to he represented in 
I*arliameni. The Reform Bill had arranged the 
right of voting so that the shopkeepers had votes, 
but very few, if any, of the working men. Still it 
was probably as w^ill that the working men had to 
wait some years for tJieir votes, and that many in- 
justices •we?e removed first, so that when they did 
get power they did not come to it angrily as they 
\v'ould have done at tlM time. 

3. Post-Office Reform. —It was not likely that 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry would have done much 
to relieve the general suffering. But one reform it 
•effected which has given happiness to millions. One 
day a young man named Rowland Hill was walking 
in.th(' north of England. As he passed a cottage a 
}x>stman arrived with a letter. A girl came out, took 
the letter^ and gave it back to the postman. In 
those days the charge for postage was very great, a 
skilling pr two being an ordinary charge, as the pay- 
ment rose higher with the distance. The receiver 
of® the letter, not the sender, had to pay, though he 
need not take in the letter unless he liked. In this 
‘ instjfnce #RowJand Hill felt compassionate towards 
the girl, paid tlie postage, and gave he^ the letter. 
,W}>en thek postman was gone she told him that she 
wits Bcwry thg^t he had done it, as there was nothing 
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written in the letter. Her brother hgd gone 
Lolidon, knd they had agrreed that asi^fhey were ioo 
poor to pay the postage, he should send her a plain 
sheet of paper. folded up. She would always return it, , 
but as long as these sheets of paper came regrj.arly, 
she would know that he was in. good health. T,hi« 
story set Rowland Hill thinking, ancl he considered 
that it would cause much happiness if postage were 
reduced to a penny whatever distance the letter weni^. 
The number of letters would so increase tlJat a large 
number at a penny would bring in more than a 
small number at a shilling. Jt would be necessary 
to charge the penny to the sender, by malting him 
buy postage stamps, as when the number Sf letters 
became very great the postman would not have time 
to stop at every door to collect pennies. This idea 
was much laughed at at first, but at last the Govern- 
ment took it up. First of all postage was reduced 
to fourpence, and after a little while to a penny. 
The system of low payments and of postage stamps 
has since been adopted by every country in the civil- 
ised world. 

4. Education. — Soon after the ReformfBill a be- 
ginning was made in helping the ^read of educati(m 
with the money of the nation. A sum of ^20,000/ 
was given to help two private societies which' had^ 
been doing their best to educate. Two years after 
the Queen’s accession the sum was increased to 
30,000?. It was proposed that this should be * em- ' 
ployed by the direction of some members of the 
Government, and that a school should be /^et up!^to, 
train the teachers. There was such a resistance to 
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this proposfil that it had to he altered a good deal. 
But enough^ ijjas done to make a beginning, and 
fr<*th that tim^ it began tci* be understood that it was 
lie duty of the Crovernment to see that the people 
, were taught. • , ' 

The Queen's Uamage. — The marriage of the 
^ Queen called forth afresh expressions of loyalty 



VORTIJA.IT OF PRINCE^ ALBKBT. 

fpem^eveyry part of ilie kingdom. Her cousin, 
4#rince ^bert of Saxe Coburg, w^ho became h(^r hus- 
batKf, was a man of varied learning and accom- 
• j>li8hments. What was of greater importance, he 
*brou^t with Jiim an aifectionate devotion to his 
young wife, which caused him through his whole 
life ^thr#w away all thoughts of personal ambi- 
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tion, and a prudence and tact which made him her, 
wisest coijnsellor. He never conside^e^ anything to 
be beneath his notice, aSid always <Kd his^best^to - 
understand thoroughly*^ whatever wjis worth under- 
standing at all. Once a man came t^ the palafje to « 
fit up a new glass chandelier. Prince Alberlr saw 
him and talked to him. , When ^the man came 
away he said that the Prince seemed to know more . 
about chandeliers than he did himself. The Priu£(3 
knew more about many things than Englis^hmen 
were aware of, and he took great pains to encour- 
age whatever he thought would* be for the good of 
the people. 

6. Lord Palmerston and the Eastern ^IC^nestion. — 

Soon after the Queen’s marris^e there was very near 
being a war between England and France. The 
minister who managed Foreign Affairs was Lord 
Palmerston. He had had the same office in Lord 
Grey’s ministry, and had then done all that he could 
to help the nations in Europe which were trying to 
be governed by kings with parliaments instead of 
being governed by kings without parliaments. His 
attention had latterly been chiefly directed to the 
East of Europe. Turkey was growing wtoker every 
year, becjiuse the Sultan did not know how to govern 
properly. The Turks had conquered that^ p^rt tif 
Europe more t%n four hundred years before, just aiT 
the Normans had once conquered England. But 
they did not unite with their subjects as the Nor-^ 
mans did with the English. Their ^subjiicts ‘were 
Christians aad they were Mahometans. The" pqprer 
Turks were honest and brave, and would bear, suffer^ 
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ing so patiently that they astonished Europeans 
who went amopgst them; but the rich Turks who 
governed th<^ught only of becoming wealthy, and 
did not mind wMat they did to grow richer than they 
were. Besides tliis, all Turks were very ignorant, and 
did not care to learn how to govern properly. Their 
great enemy was Eussia. The Eussians had taken 
frc#in them one province after another. Ijord Pal- 
merston was afraid lest Eussia should gradually gc 
oh till it conquered all Turkey, and he thought that 
Eussia would then be so powerful as to be dangerous 
to other* Europeaif states, and especially to Turkey. 
The only way of stopping this that he could think 
of was to keep the Turks in possession of all that 
they had^ got, in hopes that some day or other they 
would find out that it’was to their own advantage to 
govern well. 

7. Mehemet All driven out of Syria. — Whilst 
Turkey was growing weak, the ruler of Egypt, 
Melieinet Ali, had been growing strong. He was a 
resolute man witli a well-disciplined army, and some 
years before he had conquered Syria from the Turks. 
The Sultan sent an army to drive him out, but he 
beat the Turkish army, and would have gone on to 
tkke Constantinople, if he had been allowed. Lord 
Palmerston w^as so anxious to save Turkey that he 
persuaded Eussia, Austria, and Prussia to sign a 
tffeaty to stop the Egyptians. As the French did 
not agree to this, they were left out of the treaty. 
They were so angry that a war very nearly broke out 
between France and England. Happily the ill- 
humour cooled dowm. Mehemet Ali was driven out 
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of Syria, and the Turks had one more chance of try- 
ing whether they could govern decent^y.^ <• 

8. The Fall of the Melbourne Ministry. — ^'At lalfc 
the Melbourne ministry came to a^ end in 1841! 
Having (ione *so little for so jnany years, it sud- 
denly announced an intention of doing very groat 
things indeed. It was going to lowej the duties on 
com. The ministers did not gain anything by their 
proposal. People thought that they offered to make 
corn che^-p, not because they cared about cheap corn 
but because they wanted to remain in office. There 
was a dissolution of Parliament} and in fhe new 
Parliament there was a great majority against them. 
They resigned office, and Sir Eobert Pfe^'oecame 
Prime Minister. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE MINISTBY OF SIB BOBEBT FEEL. 

(1 841-1 S46.) 

1. Commeroial Free Trade. — Peel wat at the 

head of the Conservative party, but he was bent oil 
improving all that he saw to be amiss, tho.ngh heF** 
took some time to find out all that was Wong.. 
He and his followers were determined that thfc 
duties on corn should continue to be paid. He 
made some alteration in the way in whi^h they Were 
to be paid, b^t he did not mean to do any more.. 
He thought that trade would flourish much more 
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’4f.. the duties were ‘lowered or taken oflF a great 
articfeS^ cammerceb Every year h^took^off 
duties, and it was> found that^he more taxes he took 
off the more wa^ the amount of monc^ paid in the 

taxes'which reidained. Manufacturers became richer 

•# 

wl\en they could buy articles to use in their factories 
without having \o pay duties on them. The whole 
people was better off than before, and after this 
there was much less misery than there had been. 

2. * Th^ Invasion of Afghanistan. — Peel liad not 
been long in office when bad news arrived from 
India. Gradually sintje the day when Clive won the 
Battle oil Piassey, the English had conquered India. 
Their doiiAnions now reached as far as the Sutlej, one 
of the five rivers \i hide form the great stream of the 
Indus. Some way to the eastward was the moun- 
tainous country known as Afghanistan. The Afghans 
by whom it was inhabited were hardy and warlike. 
‘There. was a panic amongst the English in India. 
It was believed that the Bussians, who were making 
conquests in central Asia, meant to invade India 
some day, and that Dost Mahomed, the ruler of 
Afghanistaji, was their friend. It was determined to 
invade his territory, to dethrone him, and to set up 
another juler in his stead. The British army de- 
JFeated fhe Afghan troops, took the fortresses, and 
reacTied Cabul in Siafety. Dost Mahomed liiinself 
won a victory over some Indian cavalry in the British 
service, gxid tjien delivered himself up as a prisoner. 

3. The Bising of the Afghans. — A Jlritish force 
•teinained^ occupy Cabul. Sir William Macnaghten 

c&u’ge o{ all political arrangements# He fancied 
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that all di£Bculties were an end. Suddenly an 
insurrection broke out injCabul. Sojac df the n^ost 
notable of the British ofScials were murdered. Still 
there were British soldiers enough to attack the 
Afghani^ with every chance of success. Unhappily 
their commander. General Elphinstone, could* not 
make up his mind to run the risk} He waited to 
see what would happen, and before long his' position 
was hopeless. Food was failing, and the numbeij^af 
the enemies was increasing. Macnaghtem and 
Elphinstone entered into negotiations with the 
Afghans. The Afghans offered to give them food if 
they would give up the forts by which, the British 
were protected. The forts were given u^, and the 
Afghans learnt by this to despise their enemies. 
Akbar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s son, invited 
naghten to a conference, and treacherously shot him' 
dead with a pistol which Macnaghten had given him 
the day before. The British otEcers, instead of re- 
solving to fight to the last, entered into a treaty 
with the murderer, in which he engaged to protect 
the army on its way back to India. 

4. Betreat from Cabal. — ^The retreat began 
sadly. It was winter, and amidst»those lofty moun- 
tains snow and ice lay thickly on the path. Akbw 
Khan did what he could to protect the retreating^ 
soldiers, but he could not do much. Crpwdb ^of 
fierce Afghans were posted on the rocks and on the 
steep sides of the hills through which the army had t 
to struggle, shooting down the fugitives^ as they 
passed. Amongst the soldiers were English ladies, 
some with children to care for. When tbey reached 
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the end of a n^ow pasg through which they had to 
go, scarcely a thousand ^men were left eut o^four 
thousand wtt? had started from Cabul. To save the 
i;^omen and children they were delivered up to Akbar 
Khan, who piomised to treat them kindly, • He kept 
his^word, and no harm' happened to them. The men 
Rad to marchaon to death. They reached another 
narrow pass. The cruel Afghans were already on the 
Tocks on either side, and shot them down without 
meicy. ^Very few lived to reach the other end. 
Those few pushed on, hoping to reach Jellalabad, 
where there was a British garrison. When they 
were still sixteen mites from Jellalabad only six were 
alive. I'he pony on which one of these, Dr. Brydon, 
rode was so worn out^ and he himself was so utterly 
•fatigued, that he lagged behind. The other five 
pushed on and were slain by the Afghans. Believ- 
ing that the last Englishman bad been killed, these 
Afghans went off to tell the tale. Weary and un- 
noticed Dr. Brydon came on slowly. At last lie 
reached Jellalabad. He was the one man who 
arrived to tell the tale of the great disaster. 

6. Pollock’s Karch to CabiQ. — Jellalabad held out 
against all the Afghan forces that could be brought 
against it, A fresh army under General Pollock 
'*came .to its succour. Then Pollock advanced to 
* Cabul. The prisoners were recovered. The place in 
which Macnaghten had been murdered was destroyed. 

Then Pollock returned. Dost Mahomed w'as sent back 

■ 

and allbwedfto reign without further interference. 

/ • 6.' The Anti-Com-Law League. — .^t home some- 
jt&nc was done to lighten the toil of those who were 

^ • B E 2 
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least able to bear it. A latr was made forbiddint;.. 
the employment of women c and girls in inines and 
collieries. By another la)v, it was forbidden to make 9 
children work in factories more than six and a half 
hours a day. Yet the great evil reAained nnre- 
dressed. Bread was dear, because a duty had to be 
paid on com brought in from foreign countries. There 
were a few men in Lancashire who resolved to devote 
themselves to the work of procuring the abolition 
the Corn Law in order that the food of thcJ pedple 
might be brought in free of duty* First o? these 
was Eichard Cobden, a Sussex ipan, who bad estab- 
lished himself in Manchester. He and his friends, 
of whom the principal was John Bright, est&blished 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. It' was a society formed 
for the purpose of lecturing and printing pamphlets 
with the object of instructing the public on the evils 
which arose from the Corn Law. The League was 
soon busily employed, but it had many difficulties 
before it. Many of the working class were sus- 
picious of it, because it originated with master 
manufacturers, and they thought that the demand 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws was a tricky, to make 
them forget the Peopld^s Charter. * Naturally many 
of the landowners were against them, because they^^ 
thought that they would be ruined if foreign cotn ^as 
allowed to come in, freely, and because they believed 
that if they were ruined all England would suffer, and 
in this they had the farmers on their side. Ygt there 
were not a fe^^ amongst the landlords who were ready 
to take their chance of being ruined, as sooij as th^y » 
were convinced that the whole nation, and espe^ially» 
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the poor, would suffer the maintenance of the Com 
l4w. Ne^rortifieless the League persevered. It Jiad a 
j|ood cause, find it set forth its cause with plain and 
convincing arguments. It ^converted many persons, 
‘and it half eonVeri^ed Peel. What* converted him 
eBCflrely was the Irish famine. 

7. The Irish Famine. — In Ireland the greater 
part of the population lived upon potatoes. The 
'potato disease, unknown before, appeared, and made 
the« greater part of the crop unfit for food The 
mass of the Irish people found starvation before 
them. The Government tried to do what it could to 
provide ^ork and ^ay for the hungry millions. 
Bountiful subscriptions were collected and sent over. 
But all that could bejdone was not enough. Masses 
of Irishmen emigrated to America. In the face of 
such suffering Peel felt that food could no longer be 
kept artificially dear. He proposed to the other 
ministers that food should now be allowed to come 
in without paying duty. The ministers would not 
agree to this. Lord John Bussell wrote a letter on 
behalf of the opponents of the Government, declaring 
that the Com Laws must be abolished. On this. Peel 
luged his fellow ministers^ not merely to let com 
come freely into Ireland for a time, but to ask 
'Parliaftient to abolish the Com Laws altogether. 
When Parliament met, Peel proposed their abolition, 
^ost of his own followers were desperately angry. 
A pew party known as that of the Protectionists was 
formed! T^ey treated Peel as a deserter who had 
dome into office to uphold the Com Laws, and who 
renvedned in office to abolish them. The Protectionists 
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however could not get a mijority in the House. A 
certasn number of PeePs fo^owers wertf cenVinced 
his arguments, and he had the suppoi;iof the Liberal'^ • 
who had hithertp been his opponents. The Com Laws 
were abolished, and free trade in 'com was introduced! 
The food of the people was no* longer to be taxed!" 

8. The End of Peers Hinistry. — FeePs ministry 
did not last much longer. The first time that the 
Liberals differed from him, the Protectionists joined^ 
them agdinst him, and Peel was left in a minoiity. 
He resigned office. He had done ^ a good d§ed, but 
he was generous enough to remember that, if his 
had been the hand to accomplish the jsWoyk, the 
thought of doing it had come from anotheg and in 
the last speech which he made as Prime Minister 
he reminded the House of Commons that his suc^ ' 
cess was due to Bichard Cobden. 


CHAPTEB XLVII. 

« 

PBOH THE BEOnmiNO OF *LOED JOBH > 
BUSSELL’S UmSTBY TO THE EHl^ OF .. 
THE CBDIEAH WAB. 

( 1846 - 1866 .) 

1. The Enropeaii Bevolutioxui. — The new^ Prime 
Minister was ^rd John Bussell. He had not. been 
long in office when troubles burst out over n^rly t]>e . 
whole of the European continent. The year ^848. 
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one of general alaii)}. There was a revolution 

in ;Franc^. • King Louis ^Philippe was foived t» fly, 

‘ |i&d a tlepulftiQ yras set up. lu Italy the kings and 
pnnces were forced to alloV Parliaments to meet, 
and to make war on Austria, which ruled ovSr a great 
paiff of Northern Italy. In Austria itself and in 
' Prussia Parliaments were set up after insurrections. 

2. The Chartists in London. — ^In England the 
.Chartists thought that now was the time to gain 
what th^ had so long demanded in vairit Their 
leader ^as Feargus O’Connor, a member of Parlia- 
ment. He and the leading Chartists determined to 
gather ^ epormous numbers on Kennington Common, 
where Kiginington Park now is, and to carry with them 
a petition to Parliament on behalf of the Charter. 
They thought that Parliament would not venture to 
refuse to grant a request made by so large a number 
of meu. They forgot two things : first, that it was 
against the law to go in procession to Parliament in 
such numbers ; and, secondly, that the great bulk of 
the English people was thoroughly resolved that Par- 
liament should not be bullied into changing the laws. 
The Grovemment declared the plan of the Chartists 
to be illegal, anddnvited anj^one who would to come 
forward as a special constable, that is to say, to act 
as a peliceman for the day. Thousands of men did 
*|s* they were asked, and the Chartists discovered 
that the numbers of those who were against them 
we^e fiur greater than the numbers of those who were 
on their side. There were about 200,000 special 
,'owstables. Besides, the Duke of 'Wellington had 
ju)ldiers ready to act in case of necessity. At Kenning- 
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ton there were not more than 25,000 people, and many , 
of these only came to see wTiat was going on, withoiit ' 
caring the least about the*^ Charter. The processihn 
of Chartists never tried* to cross Westminster Bridge. 
The great petition was put into a call and carried to 
the House of Commons. Feargus O’Connor 'told 
the House that it was signed by 5.,7p0,000 persons. 
The House took the trouble to have the signatures 
counted, and found that there were less than 
2,000,000. On examining the signatures further,^ 
appeared that whole pages were full of signatures 
written in one hand, and that mdny who had signed 
it had written, instead of theil own names, those of 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington,* |nd other 
celebrated persons. Others had written down ridicu- 
lous names, such as Fugnose, Wooden-legs, and Bread- 
and-Cheese. It was evident that all these did not 
care much about the Charter. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that there were a great many people who 
did care about it, and that the working meii had 
gained by their peaceable and orderly conduct a fair 
right to ask that they should have some part in 
electing members of Parliament, and that their 
opinions about the government of ^he couhtry might 
be heard. * 

3. The Death of Peel and the Great Ezk^bitioit' 
DuBnll's Government. — ^The time for giving vote^ to' 
the working men was not yet come. The minds of 
Englishmen were taken up at home with seeing that 
the Protectionists did not get power to bring back 
the com laws. People were better off than they l^ad 
been before, and as one of Peel's follon^rs , ssud,'* 
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‘they knew’ the reason why/ But they did not feel 
TCiy enthiisifistic in favour of the Governjpent^^and 
,iffis prhbabl^that if SirTRobert Peel had lived he 
would before long have been back in office. Un- 
happily one-d^* he fell from his horBe in the Park, 
and^was so injured that he died shortly afterwards. 
The year after Reel’s death Englishmen could think 
of nothing but the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
where the produce of the world was to be seen in 
the .enormous glass house which was afterwards en- 
larged and removed to Penge Hill. It was a useful 
undertaTdng, which had been first thought of by 
Prince Albert, and if served its purpose in teaching 
Englisli ^manufacturers that they might improve 
their own work by studying the w'ork of foreigners- 
*Many people thought it would do more good than 
that. They fancied that because crowds of foreigners 
came to see London and the Exhibition, there would 
be no more wars. These people were soon to be 
disappointed. Two or three years before, the kings 
and princes of Europe had put down the people who 
had risen against them, and had in most places 
abolished the Parliaments that had been set up* 
Shortly tffter the^ Exhibition was closed, Louis Napo- 
leon, the nephew of the former Emperor, who had 
be^ elected President of the French Republic, put 
•down the Republic, and marched soldiers into the 
Streets of Paris to shoot any men who resisted him. 
He then asked the French people to name him Presi- 
dent for ten years. They did so, and not long 
•a§ierWards they named him Emperor. • He arranged 
tttat« they should elect a Parliament, but he took 
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care that the newspapers should not print anything 
that^he did not like, and that the i^ordnt people 
should be told fireely what a great foaS wise man he 
was. In this way he managed to. do pretty much 
as he pissed for some years. • * 

4. The Derby Ministry. — Not long after the £lose 
of the Great Exhibition Lord John Bussell’s ministry 
resigned, and the Protectionists came into office. 
Their leader was the Earl of Derby, and their chief, 
man in*the House of Commons was Mr* Disraeli.* 
They dissolved Parliament, but the majoritiy of the 
new Parliament was against them. They gave up 
Protection, and declared that they would fccppt Free 
Trade. It was of no use ; the majority '^uld not 
support them, and they had to resign. 

6. The Coalition Ministry and the Eastern Diffi- 
culty. — ^They were succeeded by a ministry known 
as the Coalition Ministry, because it was formed of 
two sets of men, the Liberals and the followers of Sir 
Kobert Peel. The Prime Minister was the Earl 
of Aberdeen. They had not been long in office 
when fresh troubles arose in the East, The Emperor 
of Bussia, Nicholas, was of the same religion as 
most of the Christian subjects of Turkey. He an^ 
all his subjects would have been glad to set thein, 
free from the rule of the Sultan. He was alro a tnan 
with a very strong will, who governed his o-^n sulj- 
jects very harshly, an^ who wanted to make his power 
felt outside Bussia. He proposed to the English 
Ambassador at his Court that part of fhe (Christian 
provinces of Turkey should be set free and pla^d 
under his protection, and he offered to let Finland 
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\ Egypt and Candia top if it liked to do so. Such 
a propo^'wi^sure to ehqck the English Ministers. 
•■They did not*-wiph to see Russia gaining any more 
power in Turkey, than it had had before, and they 
did riot’ think it hondlst to settle the quest) by an 
agreement which woulcT have allowed them to rob 
•‘Turkey in the %outh if "they would shut their eyes 
whikt> Russia robbed it in the north. 

• ' -6. 'War between Russia and Turkey. — ^After a 
time* Nirfiolas resolved to do alone what the 
English .Government would not help him to do. 
He required the Sultan to give him the right of 
protecting |11 the Christians of Turkey. If this had 
been gratlted, Nicholas would have been far more 
powerful than the Sultan. As soon as a dispute 
a/ose between the Sultan and his Christian subjects, 
a Russian army would have marched in to take the 
part of the Christians. The Turks naturally refused 
'■to givp way, and Russia then sent troops to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities, which are now known 
as^ Roumania. England and France, Austria and 
Prussia, joined in supporting Turkey, though they 
wished if possible to prevent war. Nicholas insisted 
op his demand, and the Turks insisted on refusing 
Turkey declared war against Russia. The Turks 
.defdhded themselves well on land, but their fleet in 
tl^ •Black Sea was destroyed by the Russians. Then 
the combined English and French fleets entered the 
Black to defend the Turks. From that moment 
it was. certain that there would be war between 
01^ i'ke one side and England ari^ France on 
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the other. ^In ^he beginning of 1854 war was de- 
ola^ie'd. Aus&iji and Prussia remained neutMr 
“ ’ 7 . The Invas^ of the Cripaea and the Battle of 
.theAbna. — An English and French army was sent 
to Y.jma, in [Bulgaria. , The Turks, howev*er, de- 
fended themselves so well on the Danube that this 
army was not needed tWre, and before long the 
• Busslah troops left Boumania. In the English 
Ministry there was one man who was not content 
with this success. Lord Palmerston urged nis col- 
leagues to put an end to the power of Bussia in the 
Black Sea. He was rupported by the Emperor of 
the French. ' It was therefore determined to attack 
the great ibrtress of Sebastopol, in the Crimea, where 
th§ Bussian navy was sJife under strong batt«rie8 of 
guns. Orders were given to Lord Baglan, the 
English general, and to hlarshal. St. Amaud, the 
French general, to invade the Crimea, taking with 
them a small Turkish force. They landed to the 
north of Sebastopol, with 64,000 men in all. As 
th^ marched southwards, they found the Bussian 
army drawn up along the top of a hill beyond the 
river Alma« They crossed the stream and marched 
up the hill. There* was not mdeh skill shown by the 
gonei^s pn either side, but in the end the Bussians 
were driven ofiF, and the victory was won. 

<* The Beginning of the Siege of Sebastopol. — 
Some people have thought that if the conquerors 
had pushed l^urriedly on, Sebastopol would have 
been taken. Instead of that they y^aited, and, 
ihaiuhing^round the head of the harbour, they at- 
tdbkedvSehas^pol on the southern side. Even then 
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some have thought that, the allied armies mighij 
havo foifced their way in with a rushi .Bat they did 
not try it, and prepared ior a regular* siege. Se6{^. 
topol was not to be token in that way so easily. 
There was inside it a vast store of guns, and of 
everything needed for defence. What was ’more 
than this, there was a man of genius, General 
Todtleben, inside it. He set to work and fortified 
the place. The guns of the allies were not enough 
to beab down the fortifications. , • 

9. The Balaclava Charge and the Battle j>f Inker- 
suum. — ^Then came the fight at Balaclava. The 
Bussians attacked, and were driven bacl^. An order 
was sent to Lord Cardigan, who command^ the light 
cavalry, to retake some guns.which had been captured 
by the Bussians. He misunderstood it, and thought 
that he was directed to charge into the midst of the 
whole Bussian army. The poet Tennyson has told 
the story how, when Cardigan gave the order, thes 
brave men rushed to their death, knowing that all 
they could do would be in vain. They would not set 
an example of disobedience. Very few escaped. "As 
a French general who was looking on said, ‘It 
is magpiificent, but it, is not war.*. Thou^ds metre 
were to perish because the generals did not know 
how to lead their men, and the Ministers' .at home 
did not know how to provide for them. At Inkef- 
mann there was^a great battle. The few English 
troops were surprised in the early morning by the . 
thick columns of the Bussian army*.’ They held 
out for soriie hours, till the French came to theiy 
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help. The Bussians were driven back, and the 
allied armies \rere saved from destruction.-^ 

10. Wint&n.iA the Crimea. — The battle of Inker- 
mknn had been Vought in theljeginning of November. 
It has oftdn^been balled a soldiers’ battle. The 
Eng-lish private soldiers’and the officers of the English 
regiments weru more intelligent, and more ready to 
•act-.'™- their own responsibility, than the Bussians 
were. But there was no skill in the general who 
commanded the army. He had foreseen nothing, 
and he provided for nothing. Neither he nor the 
Ministers at home had provided for the winter. 
They had hoped to be inside SebastojM)! before that 
came, a^id instead of that they were still outside, 
on the bleak hill-side It was not all the fault of 
the general or the Ministers. It had been long 
since England had engaged in a great war, and all 
the lessons of the last one had been forgotten. 
Wellington’s skill and the bravery of his troojjs 
were remembered, but not his patient labour in 
providing all things necessary for the subsistence of 
th-c-taoops. The Ministers had indeed sent many 
things, but they had not sent enough. A storm 
swept over the Black Sea, and wrecked vessels laden 
with comforts for the soldiers. The storm brought 
bitter tiold to the men on shore. They had but 
t^iits to protect them against frost and snow, and 
the tents were often blown down, leaving them with- 
out. shelter. The men fell ill by hundreds, and 
medicine and medical comforts were sent out from 
. Eri^land. But there were constant blhnders. The 
fllnk «ahj9i wounded were sent to one place, the 
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medicine was sent to another. Men at home who 
had to pTSvide the proper /things werd su %ager and 
excited to do what was right tlyij^^they usually ., 
ended by doijig what was wrong. Once a large 
amount of coffee was sent out to keep the soldiers 
warm. Those who sent it forgot to have it roa^lt^, 
and they did not send out dny macMnes for roast- * 
ing it in the Crimea. Another time a large q’cr.n+’*^y ' 
of boots was despatched. Unfortunately they were.^ 
all made to fit the left foot. t 

11. The Hospital at Boatari.-^With grq^t di£S- 
culty the sick were sent away to, a hospital at Scutari, 
near Constantinople. When they arrived f hqre there 
were doctors to euro them, but no nurses attend 
to them. There had beeli' n» nurses in the Penin- 
sular War. Sidney Herbert, the Minister who hall 
the charge of the war, saw that the best doctors 
could do but little without the help of women, and 
he asked Miss Florence Nightingale, who had taught . 
herself how the sick should be nursed, to go out 
with other ladies who would volunteer to help the 
poor men at Scutari. She at once agreed "to 
With her help the hospital was brought into order. 
Many a sick man’s life was spared, and many a dying 
man went peacefully to his rest through the gentle ^ 
help thus offered. What she did was a tokenHFor 
good in every way. One of the best things that arp 
happening in this time in which we live is the dis- 
covery of the many ways in which women can help 
men in the work of life. In QueoA Eli^beth’s 
time the great poet Shakspere told about the lines', 
of many good and beautiful women. Evei.' Shakax 
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pere hin^lf ^cofild nei^r have imagined^F|greDce 
nightingale.*. Good woolen in his days were gentle 
'Imd kind to tl^ft husbands «.nd brothers. Now they 
can go out^nto the jirorld and be gentle ai:)|l kind to 
the»poor, the sick, and .the afflicted. 

,r** 12. The Pi^erston.Kinutiy. — ^At home English- 
men lopked on* at all the misery and confusion in the 
**t5Rn^ with growing anger. They thought that 
‘sonaebody must be to blame, and they qpuld not 
clearly make out who the somebody was. As soon 
as Parltament met, the Government was attacked, 
and forced to rcsigm From every side there were 
calls u^oif Lord Palmerston to be Prime Minister. 
It was Aiown that his whoje heart was in the war, 
^nd that he was a maff of strong common sense and 
of resolute character. The arrangements for the 
army were gradually brought into order. Perhaps 
things would have improved even if Palmerston 
had not been there to ^rect them. Officials were 
beginning from many feilures to learn their duties. 
I||%e ^nter too was passing away, and their work was 
eulOT than it had been. But it was something to 
have a num at the head of the Government who 
knew both how lo work himlielf and to make others 
•do the/iame. 

. ^3.* The Fan of. Sebastopol and the End of the 
W&.— ^-During the summer which followed the siege 
of Sebastopol was pushed on. The English army 
wa^ .in* good condition. Officers and men were 
Jeamiog their work. But the Freneh army was 
mtare i^nerous than ours. It occupied the best 
|>bsitk>ns, which the towm was most easily 

• TfjF 
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attacked. One assault was made, from which both 
FVencFSfid English were driven back. 'Iheu caire 
another. The English attack &ile'!i, the French' 
was successful. Sebastopol was taken. Through 
the next winter the English army 'increased in 
numbers and improved in discipline. But there 
was no more fighting. The Empero'* Nicholas had 
died in the hard winter which did so much h^'u. 
the English and French armies. Now that Sebv- 
topol had been taken, his successor, Alexaltder 11., 
was ready to make peace. In the spring cf 1656 
peace was made. The fortifice.tions of Sebastopol 
were destroyed, and Russia obliged to puir^BC not 
to have a fleet in the Black Sea. The chi*f object 
of the war had been to sliSw Russia that she must 
not settle the aflairs of the lands governed by the 
Sultan in her own way, and this had been gained. 
There was, however, a belief iu England that the 
Turkish Government would improve, and govern 
those countries better. This was, however, a mis- 
take. The Sultan and his Ministers did not imo 
prove, or learn how to govern, and after a few* years 
there were fresh troubles iu Turkey. 
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•vchapteS xLvni.’ 
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. 1CHE nroiAX MUTZHT. 

(l86Tf IMS.) 

* Ttbubles in India. — ^In the year after the 
(Crimean War was ended the attention of men was 
fixed on^ country still farthet to the fSst than 
Turkey-® In 18 ^ exactly a hundred years had 
passed since Qive hg.d won the battle of Plassey. 
The religion of the Uindoosy who form a great part 
of the n^ives of India, teach^many things which 
seem very strange tc^Estgffs&aen. Amo^g other 
tilings they are taught that they will be defiled if 
they eat any part of a cow. By this defilement they 
will meet with much contempt from their fellows, 
and will suffer much after their death in another 
world. The bulk of the army in India was composed 

Hindoos, and it happened that an improved rifle 
hiiu lately been invented for the use of the soldiers, 
and that cartridges used in this rifle required to 
be greased, in ordbr that theymight be rammed down 
•qasily into the barrel. The men believed that the 
gr^![^^lBed was made of the fat of cows, though this 
wai^ not really the case. There was, therefore, much 
suspicion and angry feeling among the native 
sol^ers^and when ignorant men are suspicious and 
angry .they are apt to break out into deeds of un« 
•reSsoning fury. The danger was the greater be- 
pause^ many of the native princes were also 
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disGcenf^pted. These princes goverik^, t^tes scaV* 
tered about over Indiaf though they ifere ' uot 
allowed to make war with one ano/ther. Many of 
them bed gdvemed very badly, 'hajl ruined -.their 
subjects by hard taxation, and had spent the m9ney 
they thus obtained in vicious an(][ riotous living.. 
The English Government in Indii had interfered, 
with some of these, and had dethroned them, an- 
nexing .^heir territories to its own, and rulingl^the 
people who had been their subj.ects by means of its 
own officers. The consequence ^as that soffie of the 
princes who had been left in possession of authority 
thought that their turn would come next, £nd that 
they too would be”dethi;gned before loq^. These 
men w6re therefore ready to help against the 
English, if they thought that they had a chance of 
succeeding. 

2. The Outbreak of the llutiny. — The place at 
which the soldiors broke out into open mutiny was 
Meerut. They fired at their English officers, killed 
some of them, and massacred such Englishmen ha 
they could meet with. Then they made off for 
Delhi. At Delhi lived an old map whose ancestors 
had been the chiefs of the Mohan^edans who had. 
once conquered India, and who had successively 
ruled India under the title of the Great Mogul. 
Their descendant was without power and authority,, 
but he was allowed to live in state, in a magnificent 
palace, and had a large allowance of moneys to sup- 
port him in' every luxury. The mutineers plap^ 
him a£ their head, and c^led him the Eqf'^eiior* of " 
India. Happily the Goverpor-Geneifd of In^ was, 
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Lord Ganniiig, ‘ George Camung’s aoiu He knew 
fiow to oppqpe»the mutineers, and he sent ifoMularge 
body of Engiiah troops Vhich happened to be on 
_?ts way to China. Till they came he must look to 
India itself for. help. • In the north>w&st of dndia lay 
the*Funjab, a province recently conquered, and the 
ll6st English tjoops were there. The Punjab was 
gpver^ed by Sif John Lawrence, one of the best and 
wisest of the English statesmen in India. He at once 
disarmed^ the Sepoys in the Punjab. Then he sent 
forth an army to besiege DelM. That army was not 
composed of British troops only. The Sikhs, or 
natives of the Punjhb, were a fierce, warlike race. 
Not mallw years before they had fought hard for in- 
dependent. Now the2„geBe*'f^conciled to British 
lyile through the wise government of Lawrence and 
those who served under him. They despised the 
natives of the plains on the banks of the Ganges, 
and they were eager to serve against the mutineers. 
They formed a great part of the army which Lawrence 
despatched to the siege of Delhi. But though the 
"Slkhsjwid the English alike fougbt well, Delhi was a 
large city, and it was l<aig before it could be taken. 

3. Caimpera.^The mutipy spread to Lucknow. 
Lucknow was the capital of Oudh, which had lately 
*beqft lymezed to the British dominions. The few 
Ex^^hmen who were in the town were driven into 
dh indosed house and grounds known as the 
Beudency, with their wives and children. There 
they held out against the raging multitude outside 
til^ hblp might come. Worse things than this 
*ha|ip^34 Gawnpore. There were there about a 
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thousand British men, wo^en, and children. The 
<dd otnosnander, Sir Hugh Wheeler, thbvght that' he 
might trust a native named Nana Sahib, who liv^. 
near, as Nana Sahib hdd been paxtfcularly friendly, 
to him. ''He did not know that Nana Sahib bated 
the whole British race, because the English Govern- 
ment had refused to acknowledge kis right to {& 
inheritance to which he laid claim. Wheeler 
tired into a hospital round which was a low mud 
wall. He had -with him more than five, hundiM 
women and children and less than five hundred 
men. Nana Sahib arrived, but he came not to help 
Wheeler, but to put himself *at the h^ad of the 
mutineers. The mutinems again and agaiw made a 
rush at the low mud**N«>U.. ^gain and a^n they 
were beaten off, but swarms of them were firing 
all day, and many of the defenders fell under their 
bullets. The poor wmnen and children had to crouch 
for shelter under the wall, with no roof over their 
heads to guard them from the scortdiing rdys of the 
Indian sun. Thme was but one well from which 
water could be drawn, and those who went to*-^w 
water there did it at the peril of their lives. The 
mutineers took care tu direct their bullets upon itj^ 
and many a man drc^ped slain or wounded as he 
strove te fetch a little water to cool the ^sLed 
mouths of wife or child. At last Nana Sahib, fitt(i^-‘ 
ing that he could not get in by force, offsred to let' 
the gaCrrison go safely away if ^e hospital were ehn- 
rendered. The i^er was accepted, aad*aU v^o stall 
lived were tdken down to the river and plac^ fn 
hoard large boats, to float down, the streauL "IhA, 
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treacherouB mutineen never meant that th^ c^onld 
nseape their lives. ^They gathered onthAJbanky 
and BhT}t them down. %ome of the women and 
Jbhildren who weVe still alive were carried to a house, 
where ’for soipe "days they were kept alive. The 
musderers were sent iO) and they were all massacred. 
.Their bodies f^re thrown into the well from which 
^heir toothers ^nd husbands had sought for wator 
in*\he days of the siege. Of the whole number 
whiph had been with Wheeler at thebcgimxng, only 
four men escaped to tell the miserable tale. 

4. Clemency Canning. — ^It was no wonder that 
such news as this pdt all Englishmen in India into 
a fury d&i^tb. ^e tale was bad enough in itself, 
but evenvore horrible^^yj)gSH>ir&e told and believed 
than any which really happened. The talk was every- 
where of revenge. Even here in England, men 
whose lives were spent in deeds of kindness could 
not refirain their tongues firom uttering words of 
cruelty, not merely calling out for the death and 
destaruction of the actual murderors, but of the popu- 
4ati£Hss of whole cities, in which, as in Nineveh of old, 
there were many thousand pmaons so yoimg and inno- 
cent that«they knew not their right hand from their 
left. No wonder that Englishmen in India were 
•even fitroor stilL One man remained cool amidst 
the wil2i outcry. Lord Canning, Clemency Caxuung as 
he was 'called in derision by those who were asking 
for blood, rescdved that there should be punishment, 
but hpthing mme, and that as fur as it was possible 
to make a ^stinction the innocent should not suffer 
Jbhu^gttilty. He bore the scorn of thousands. 
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Let his name be held in honour. R requires tru^ 
brav eKy.j^ . stand alone in rdbisting a nyiltitude eager 
to do evil, than it did to ^tand ready JTor death be- • 
hind the mud wall of Cawnpore. ‘ 

5. Tlvs Beoovery of Delhi ai^d the BeUef of Diiok*'~ 
now. — ^Before long tilings began to look better. o.In 
the south of India there had. been no mutinies. At 

f 

last Delhi was taken, and reinforcements bg^n to . 
arrive. The Englishmen cooped up in Lucknow 
were in,, desperate straits. Sir John Jjawre^e’s 
brother, the good and brave Sir Henry Lawrence, 
was slain. Unless help could readi them, they would 
be obliged to surrender from want of food, lliere 
would be another massacre like that at^C^wnpore. 
As it was, the shot p^sj^ed in amongst th^, killing 
even the wounded in the Hospitals. Mmes ezplodqj^ 
beneath the feet of the defenders, and the enemy 
rushed in like a tide. With a desperate effort the 
enemy was driven out. So it went on, day after 
day and week after week. Sickness and death were 
busy among the little band as well as the enemy’s 
shot. Help was coming, though they knew^ it not . 
Havelock, a brave pious soldier, who prayed, and 
taught his men to jaray, as the Puritan soldiers did 
in the days of Cromwell, was hastening to Lucknow 
with a small baud, but one large enough for the pun« 
pose. He had fought his way steadily on* when 
another soldier. Sir James Outram, arrived. Outhua 
was Havelock’s superior ofiScer, and might have 
taken the command from him, but, he «,was' too 
honourable a soldier for that. ‘ To you,’ he wrote 
to Havelock, ‘shall be left the glory of J^liei^hg*. 
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Lucknow, for which you have already etruggled so 
‘much. I ^shayi accompany you, placing my military 
■ service <it yopr disposal/ should you please, and 
l^rving under .you as a volunteer.’ This happy 
band, of bipthefs fqught on to accomplish their 
missson of mercy. In .Lucknow it was known that 
tl^ey were on the way,, but it was hard to believe 
Uiat they would come in time. At last the good 
news was told. Some one had heard the bagpipes 
of the Hi|fhlander8 sounding the pibroch — the music 
of their own country— beyond the ranks of the foe. 
Havelock and Outram were there indeed, and the 
surely tried garrison ^aras saved. 

6. Sir tlolin Campbell in India. — Havelock had 
succoured the garrison of Lo^Q^biow, but he Imd not 
ipen enough to beat dtf'Yhe enemy, and he soon 
afterwards fell ill and died. Before that, Sir Colin 
Campbell, an old Scotch general, had been appointed 
Oommander-in-Chief in India. Campbell had more 
men at his disposal than Havelock had had. Bit by 
bit Northern India was reconquered. There were 
terrible punishments, and peace was at last restored. 
The task of governing India was even ttiCHre difficult 


than it had been before. Our children and grand- 
children wiU be able to say how that ^afeAiiJjeen 
ao^mjjished. 
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CHAPTii XLIX. 

FEOX THE EHB 07 THE llh>IAH WJTHri. 

TO *THE' PA8SIN0 07 ' THE SEOOHI) 

BEFOBH BILL. *' 

( 1868 - 1867 .) 

1. The Befom BiUe which did not Fois. — Befpre 
the Indian Mutiny was suppressed Lord Pal/nerston’s 
ministry had come to an end. There was an^attempt 
in Paris to murder the Emperor Napoleon, and a 
foreigner living in England wl.s supposed to have 
had something to do with the plot. Wither ha 
had or not, he was^ttey i it ^^ by an Enpmah jury. 
On this the French grew very angry with England^ 
and called on us to alter our laws. No nation likes 
to be told what it ought to do, and Lord Palmerston 
was charged with having been too civil to the French 
Government. He was beaten in the House of 
Commons, and he resigned. A Conservative Govern- 
ment took office, with Lord Derby at its head andT * 
Mr. Disraeli as its leader in the House of Commons. 
This Ministry did not. last long. . For scSne years 
there had been a growing feeling amongst many of 
the statesmen on the Liberal side that therAovghf * 
to be a new Beform Bill, which would allow ^e' 
working men to vote, and several attempts had been 
made to get such a Bill passed. But most people 
in the House of Commons did not <!are &lx>ut a 
Beform Bill, and people outside the House did ]»t‘, 
care much about it either. Their minds |!^ro tw. 
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nBatich taken np with other matters. They had had 
the • Enroppan d’evolutions to think of. had 

-come the estehlishment of the Empire in France, 
ahd after that- the Crimean War and the Indian 
■ Mutiny. Now that all these things were pver, the 
Conservatives thought that they would bring in a 
, Beform Bill too^ but thpy did not succeed any better 
,„than the other party. The Liberals said that it was a 
' bod'Bei^rm Bill, and beat them in the House of Com- 
mons. Then there was a new Parliament, ^d the 
new House of Commons declared against them. 
Lord Palmerston became Prime Minister a second 
time. He did not Limself care for a Beform Bill, 
but, as S^e of his colleagues did, he let them bring 
one in. ^he new House^c^,,£Is*jrfnon8 did not care 
much more about it than the old one had done, and 
so the Beform Bill came to nothing, and as long as 
Lord Palmerston lived no new one was brought in. 

2. The Prenoh War in Italy. — ^Perhaps there was 
very little thought about the Beform Bill because 
every one was eagerly watching the things that were 
taking, place in Italy. That country was cut up into 
little states, and most of the dukes and kings who 
ruled in those states ruled against the wishes of 
their subjects. The north-east of Italy, from Milan 
to ^ewe, was governed by the Austrians, and 
Austin armies were ready to march to support any 
of tlie kings or dukes against their own subjects. 
No wonder that Italians began to think that they 
would, rsither form one nation, and be able to manage 
th^ own affidrs, without being meddled with by the 
•*AuitQak{^ Brave men had long been forming 
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schemes to set Italy .free, but the Austrians wem'" 
too strong for them, and ftr years nothing was done. 

In tEe^ear 1848, the year of the European revolu- 
tions, Charles Albert, tl^e King of Sardinia, who ruled 
over the north-west of Italy, declaimed himself rea^y . 
to fight for Italian independence. He attackei^ the 
Austrians, but the Austrians were too strong for 
him, and he was beaten, and forced to resign his 
throne. His son Victor Emmanuel, who sutci^fiST^ 
him, longed for the day when he might carry oiit his 
father’s design. At last in 1859, two year? after the 
breaking out of the Indian mut'ny, he wa3 able to 
do what he wished. Napoleon^, offered to help him. 

A French army, with the Emperor at its* head, came 
into Italy, and defs^J^the Austrians in tlwtwo great 
battles of Magenta aijU' “^kilferino. Tne Italians 
hoped that the Austrians would at last be driven 
out of Italy. It was perhaps as well for them that 
they bad to wait a little longer. No one trusted 
Napoleon. He thought it a very fine and noble 
thing to help the Italians, but he vranted to get 
some advantage for himself. The Prussians threaU^ 
ened to join the Austrians, and the Frencli made 
peace. The country about Milan was, given to 
Victor Emmanuel. Venetia, as the country about 
Venice was called, was left to the Austrians. 

3. The Kingdom of Italy. — It was difficuh iS'Jsay 
what was to be done with the rest of Italy. Tke 
Emperor’s plan was that the dukes should remain 
where they were, and live in a friendly '^ay with ' 
Victor Emmanuel. But the dukes had run away, 
and their people did not want to have tlmp bSok. . 
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Hie peoplp ^asked that Victor Emmanuel sho^dd be 
^tlfeir King, rnd so the central part of Italy was 
joined to the north-west. *Savoy and Nice had to 
be given toi France. ^ A year or two* later. the new 
king'dom had a further* increase. Garibaldi landed 
irf Sicily with a thousand men, to attack the kingdom 
of ^ Naples. The King of Naples did not know how 
to make himself popular amongst his subjects, and 
his kingdom fell like a house of cards. Victor Em- 
manuel now ruled in Naples as well as in Turin, 
The next question was whether the dominions of 
the Pope were to become part of the new kingdom. 
Many (^^.tlholics from other nations, especially 
Frenchmt-ji and Irishmen, en^rs'fo fight for the Pope. 
An Italian army attacked them and defeated them. 
Rome itself and the country round Rome was only 
saved to the Pope by the French Emperor, who in- 
sisted on keeping a French garrison at Rome. 
Victor Emmanuel ruled over all Italy except over 
Rome and Venetia. 

• 4. The Volunteers. — ^The English Government 

had been very friendly to Italy all through these 
changes. * Most flnglishmen^were glad to hear that 
Ithere was another independent nation in Europe, 
tb^y were glad that, at all events, the French 
•ha0d not gained any part of Italy for themselves. In 
£)ngland there was a great suspicion of the French 
Em^peror. He had all sorts of schemes in his head, 
and no^)ne could tell what he was likely to do next. 
■LQjrdTalmergton thought the best thing to be done 
was Jbo^'^repare for the worst. Already, before Lord 
Palnterstoxr came into office, young men engaged in 
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all kinds of employments fiad offered 4x> form voluni*' 
teer regiments, to be ready to resist,, invasion ff^it 
came. Every encouragement waff given to thendi, 
and tbe ^ifle 'Volunteers were^establisl^d as a per> 
manent part of the British army. e. 

6. The Commercial Tr^ty with France. — ?n 
Falmerstons ministry the Chanceflor of .the Ex- 
chequer, that is to say, the minister who 1iad'’to 
make q^l arrangements about taxation, was^Illr.' 
Gladstone. Year after year he tried to carry out 
the work which Peel had left uncompleted, of im- 
proving the system of taxation ^by removing burden- 
some duties. He did not like to see tll^-growing 
risk of a quarrel btot^genEngland and ^ance, and 
he gladly forwarded a^anTor inducing the Emperpr 
of the French to agree to a commercial treaty, by 
which English goods should be admitted into France 
upon payment of no more than a low duty, and French 
wines and other articles should be admitted in the 
same way into England. The treaty was arranged by 
Cobden, who went to Paris to talk it over with the 
Emperor. He and Mr. Gladstone hoped that if the 
two nations traded with one another more, they 
would be less inclined to quarrel. 

6. The Civil War in America. — Whilst the trepty 
with France was being made, events beyond the 
Atlantic drew the attention of every one in Europt!. 
The United States of America were divided into two 
parts. In those of the South some miUionscof .black 
slaves worked for their masters, mostly in producing 
sugar and cotton. In the North there ^.'efe *no 
slaves. ■ The free states flourished and increased in 
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'Wvealth and population. 'The slave states did not 
floprish |it'«Il. The slavecsrners thoi\ght they would 
' he better off if U^ey could go to fresh soil further 
west, and carry their slaves with them. The free 
states declared that they might keep their slaves 
where they were already, but that they should not 
take them anyvtji^re outside the slave states which 
already existed. In 1860 there was an election of 
a new President, the officer who stands at tjie head 
of the American Bepublic for four years. This time 
Abraham Lincoln was elected, a man who was de- 
termined not to all9,w the fresh land outside the 
slave states to be cultivated by slaves. The Southern 
States det^ared themselves ind^''udent, and formed 
a government of their umu under the name of the 
Confederate States. The Northern States kept the 
old name of the United States, and resolved that the 
Confederates should not be allowed to separate. A 
.terrible war followed, which lasted fcsr four years. 

7. The Blockade Burners and the Privateers. — 
English feeling took different sides. The upper 
classes and the merchants were mainly on the side 
of the So^tb. The Northern navy was strong, and 
blockaded the ports of the South, to prevent any 
goods being carried ,in. Many merchants in 
England fitted out quick steamers as blockade 
rqnners, to carry arms and powder and shot and 
other stores to the Confederates. In time the Con- 
I federates thought that it would be an excellent thing 
if they, could buy from their English friends armed 
^ships, a^(| have them sent out from English ports. 
The English merchants did as they were asked, took 
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the money, and sent out these ships J:o plunder and 
to bum the merchant vessels of the, United Statea 
One of the most famous of these was the Alahavria. 
It did an eiibrmous amount .of damage, for which . 
England had afterwards to pay, as the English 
Government had not stopped the vessel's sailing,* as 
it ought to have done. 

8. The Cotton Famine. — To one part of iilngland " 
the A^nerioan War brought terrible suffering. 
Masses of men in many of the large towns in the 
north depended for their daily^bread upoh making 
cotton goods. The cotton usefl in this manufacture 
came at that time almost entirely from thtj/Soufhera 
Sbites. There w^^ possibility of bringing it from 
those states, as the bloe^lBing ships of the Noi^h 
would have stopped it on the way. All that could 
be done was done to get together supplies of cotton 
from Egypt and India and other parts of the world. 
That which came from these sources was not nearly 
BO good as the American cotton had been, and even 
of the bad cotton there was not enough. The cotten 
famine, as it was called, stopped the mills, or caused 
them to work at short time. Thousands of persons 
ready to work to earn* their livelihood were thrown 
out of work through no fault of their own. Jnjgany 
a house there was want and hunger. That want«and 
hunger were nobly borne. Not only were * the* stlf- 
ferers patient under their misfortune, but they were 
not to be tempted to speak evil of^the -Northern 
States, whose blockade was the cause of theirmisery. 
They believed that the slaveowners of ^I^Sutl^ 
were in the wrong, and that if the war;went en lodg 
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• iDougli th^'iDen of the Jforth would win, and that 
when they von they woujjl set free the slaPves, The 
.forking men bf the north were right. After four 
years of hard-fought war, the North won the victory, 
and the sla'i^es were stet free. The English* working 
tnaif had done something for himself without think- 
ing of himself lat all. 'He had shown that he was 

’ rapsiblvof standing up for that which he believed to 
be .a righteous cause, however much he might sufiFer 
through cit. It was impossible to deny \o such 
men as ^ these the rights of citizens. They were 
surely worthy of having votes to send members to 
Parliament to make the laws, after showing that, 
under t^ most trying circumstances, they knew 
how to o^ey the law® . A x'arliamentary Eefonn 
V^hieli should reach them could not now be long in 
coming. 

9. The Last Days of Lord Palmerston. — It was 

. Well known that Lord Palmerston would not hear of 
Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
declared in its favour, and Mr. Gladstone was likely 
to have groat influence soon. In 1865 a new Par- 
liament was elected. Before it met Lord Palmerston 
died. He was eighty years of age, and kept brisk 
and active to the last. He was the most popular 
&ai>»iD»*England, always cheery, and ready to speak 
B^ffien<Ry word to every one. But there was work 
now to be done which needed the hands of younger 
men. 

10. ihe Xinistry of Earl Russell. — The successor 
^ofcliord Palmerston was not a young man. Earl 

* Jvussell/Vho had once been the Lord John Ruspell 
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who had advocated Parliajnentary llefol*m not long« 
after the JBattle of Waterloo was fought, ^ipid who had 
had much to do with the first Reform Bill,* becafeie,7 
Prime Minister, to advoSate a second Reform Bill, thp 
object o? whicli would be to giro votes to the work- 
ing men, as the first Reform Bill had given votfes to 
the tradesmen. Mr. Gladstone was the chief person . 
in the House of Commons. A Reform Kill was 
proposed, but the House of Commons did not Q^re 
about it^ and would not have it. The Myii steers at 
once resigned office. They thought that it was so 
important to reform Parliament ^at they would not 
keep in office unless they ermld do this. Lord 
Palmerston had s^yed in office after pi^posing a 
Reform Bill, but they^^eareej^about reforiy and Lord 
Palmerston did not. 

11. The Conservative Ministry and the Second 
Reform Bill. — A Conservative Ministry came into 
office- The Prime Minister was Lord Derby, but 
the most important minister was Mr. Disraeli*. All 
at once it appeared that though the greater number 
of the members of the House of Commons. did not 
care about Reform, the working men did. There 
were meetings held in* different ps^ts of the country 
in its favour. In London a large body of men made 
up their minds to hold a meeting in Hyde to 
make speeches about Reform. The Govemipent 
tried to shut them out. They broke down tlie rail- 
ings and held th^ir meeting. The Government 
found out that it had no right to slftit tBem out. 
Mr. Disraeli*saw that the working men were how in 
earnest, and that they were determined^^ have * 
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irefbrm. He determinecj to be the person to give it 
to; them, .When l^arliainent met he presented a 
jfteform Bill, ^hich did not satisfy anybody. When 
that would not ^ohe presciftt?d another Reform Bill, 
tvhiclr was ntCeepted.* When it became la\f everyone 
wht> had a house of his* own in a town of any size had 
fhe right of vi^ting, ami almost everyone who lived 
in thc^-country who had a house which was at least of 
a , moderate size. The working men had got wliat 
they Winded. They would now be consulted on 
the making of the laws. 


CHAl>TER L. 

FROM THE PASSING OF THE SECOND EEFOEM 
BILL TO THE END OF LOED BEACONS- 
FIELD’S UINISTBY. 

(18G7-1880.) 

h Irish Troubles. — The year in which the Re- 
form Bilfwas paijsod was ony of trouble in Ireland. 
*An association was formed, the members of which 
V«r^ Ijnown as Fenians, for the purpose of separat- 
in|f Ireland from England. This association had 
many friends in America, where many Irish ivere 
living. An attempt was made to rise in insurrec- 
tion • iif Ireland itself. The insurrection was not 
lifel^o succeed, as the Irish had scarcely any arms, 
andJnb* discipline* It happened that when the 

a a 2 
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Irish collected in the hilli^ it began to' enoW, &hd 
they were* unable to remain in the open, country. 
The attempt was easily put down. ^ At Manchester , 
some Fenian p^jsoners were being carfied in a prison 
van, whefi some Irishmen ruslifed at the? van,' to set 
them free. A shot was fired, and a polu-eman %as 
killed. Some of the Irishmeil were tried for murder,- 
and hanged. • 

2. The Irish Church and the Gladstone Hinistis> 
— These^things had a great effect on many of ‘the 
Libersds, and especially on Mr^ Gladston^e. He 
thought that it was not enough to keep the Irish 
down by force, and that it would be right ^o find out 
whether the Irish^^ad anything to compUfin of, in 
order that it might be remedied. The ^st thing 
which he proposed to do was to take away the ii/- 
come of the Protestant Church. The greater part of 
the Irish people was Catholic, and had to support 
their priests out of their own pockets, whilst the 
l*rc»testant clergy were paid by money which the law 
reejuired Irishmen to pay, whatever their religion 
jnight be, and were also treated with more- honour 
by the Government than the Catholic priests were, 

as if their Church had been th» Chureli of the 

» 

country, Mr. Gladstone proposed to put an end 
to this, and to allow both the Catholic and tie 
testant clergy to be paid voluntarily by their own 
congregations. Mr. Disraeli, who was now Prime 
Minister, as Lord Derby had become too ill to attend 
to business, objected to this, but tRe ifeuse of 
Commons agreed with Mr. Gladstone. ParyanK:,nt‘. 
was dissolved, and the new Parliament^ was oz) 
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Mr. Gladhtone’s side. He therefore became Prime 
JJldLinister/ * • 

• . 3. The Irish* Church Act and the Irish Land Act. 

—The first thiiTg that the new ministry (Jid was to 
pa^ a law lo take away the money from the Irish 
Protestant Church. The next thing that it did was 
to pass a lawjibout Irish Land, and to try to do what 
was just between landlords and tenants. Some 
years afterwards there were great complaints in 
Ireland ^hat enough had not lK?en done. But, at 
all e\eiits, the law was an honest attempt to remedy 
^what was wrong. • 

4. Education Act. — ]\Iany changes too were 

made iir^England. The greatest of tliese was the 
.jntroduoti^ai of a new system of education. For 
many years the Government had been enabled by 
Parliament to do more and more for education. It 
had given large sums of money to certain Societies, 
which subscribed money to pay for schools on condi- 
tion that the children were properly educated. A 
law was now made to enable the people who li\ed in 
a district to set up a school to be paid for by them- 
selves. These school, which are known as Board 
•Schools, would t\Mch a great many children who 
► Jiad n<it ^‘en Uiiight by th(‘ Societies. Parents too, 

• who neglected to send their children to school, w’ere 
to be made to do so. 

6. The Ballot Act. — Another new thing was the 
introduction, of voting by ballot at elections. Before 
.this, 'every man who voted had to give his vote 
‘ ojJe^iy^^and many persons were afraid to vote as 
Theyithought right for fear of offending either their 
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employers or the people antongst whom they lived. - 
Now no one knows how thoy«vote. It was*iKought at 
the time that the ballot, would prevqpt voters from* 
taking bribes. This, however, has not been the case, 
and we can only hope that men will sferae day^be 
ashamed of taking money for their vote. Not much 
more than a hundred years ago noblemen and 
gentlemen took money or somc^thing that was 'worth 
money foj- their vote in Parliament, and perhaps \ 
hundred years hcuiee some writer will b(? able to 
spf'ak of it as a. wonderful thing that there lu.d been 
a time when some people took iBone^y for their votes 
at elections. ^ ^ 

6. The Franco-Gferman War. — ^M^hilst thye things 
were being done in England, groat events wre taking 
place on the Continent. In 1866 there had been a 
war between Prussia and Austria, in which Prussia 
was completely successful. Italy had helped Prussia, 
and obtained the country about Venice at the end 
of the war, so that Austria was now entirely excluded 
from Italy. The French grew extremely jealous o£ 
Prussia, and in 1870 the Emperor Napoleon picked 
a quarrel with ihe King of Prussia. In the war 
which followed, all (terfnany took part, wath Prussia.* 
The Germans invaded France, and defeated the» 
French arTni(\s in several great battles. The ftjh- 
peror Napoleon Was taken prisoner, and France aghin 
became a Republic. Then siege was laid to Paris. 
After bearing much hardship, the grqat city \\ras 
starved out and surrendered- France had to- give, 
up some of her provinces. The King of.Pilissia 
became the German Emperor and the Jittle States' 
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of Germany! united together to form the German 
Eijppire., ^The Italians, ten, took possession of Kome, 
• 2 w\d there was pow at last a^United Italy under one 
king. • . 

The ikid of t£e First Gladstone Ministry. — • 

Ai home the Gladstone Ministry had been very busy, 
and, as often happens, people got tired of seeing so 
ina^y Changes made. Even some who had sup- 
ported the Ministry were dissatisfied with its f onduct, 
and wheit, in 1874, a new Parliament was elected, 
it had a» large Conservative majority. Mr. Disraeli 
^iccame Prime Minister, and remained in office for 
six yearfj^ • 

8? Disraeli's Ministry an^ the Turkish Dis- 
turbances.4- After some time there were fresh 
troubles in Turkey. Some of ihe Christian inhabi- 
tants rose against their oppressors, and in one place 
the Turks massacred men, women, and children. 
The European States sent ambassadors to Constan- 
tinople, to see what could be done, but though 
they gave some good advice to the Sultan, the 
Sultan, as is always the case, refused to take it. 
All the States except Eussia thought there was no 
more to be done.* Eussia defclarcd war against the 
.§^ultan,^to make him do what he had been advised to 
^do^ war lasted about a year. The Eussians 

liad great difficulties, and lost a great number of 
men, but in the end they beat the Turks thoroughly. 
They inade ,st treaty with the Sultan, by which a 
great -part of the provinces of Turkeys in Europe 
• wc^fe*>»iken away from the Sultan and given to the 
peoplp who , lived in them. Mr. Disraeli, who had 
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now become Earl of Beaconsiieldy though!/ that Rupsia* 
would make the people inn these proviiJces .obey ^ts 
orders, and would in thjis way become too powerful, 
lie and the English Government insisted that Russia 
should consult the other European States and ipake 
a new treaty, and he was prepared to go to war if this 
were not done. This made him j^ery popular in 
England, though there were many people who'did not 
wish to have a war with Russia. At last Russia ptVe 
way, and the different States sent Ambassadors to 
Berlin, where a new treaty was derawn up, by which, 
though many of the Christian peoples were set free, 
some, who had been taken away from unik'^the rule 
of the Sultan by*- the Russian treaty, ware placed 
under it again. There have been more trouble? 
since, and they are not likely to end as long as the 
Sultan continues to rule, because it does not seem 
possible to teach him to govern well, or to make him 
care to learn. 

9. The End of the Conservative Ministry. — After 
this there were wars in other parts of the world- 
There was another invasion of Afghanistan and a 
war in Zulu Land. In 1880 there was again a new 
Parliament. This timb the people^ thought that the 
(’onservativo ministry was too fond of war, pnd thp 
new Parliament had a large Liberal majoritt^. * Jlr.. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister a second tiroeS, * 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE SEOOND OIABSTOHE HIHISTBT. 

TroulHeft abou\ IriBb Land.— The atCention of 
the new Ministry was first directed to the disputes 
which had arisen between landlords and tenants in 
IrelanS. In 1881 a law was passed which was in- 
tended to put an end to crimes of violence, and 
another faw was passed which was intended to settle 
what rent ought ito be paid* There were in the 
Jlouse of Commons certain number of Irish mem- 
bers^whj) Vere called Home Eulers, who were so 
called because they thought thcst Irish difficulties 
•^ould ne\tr be really at an end until there was a 
Parliament meeting ‘at home ’ in Ireland to make 
laws for that country. There were also in Ireland 
some persons who were so angry with the English 
Government that they were ready to commit crimes 
to take vengeance on it, and in 1882 some of these 
men murdered two officials. Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke. After this there was an alteration 
in the Hws made against crime, and matters in 
Ireland were soniewhat imprhved, though there was 
fltni trouble in store. 

• "Invasion of Egypt. — In 1882 an Egyptian 
^ffice^ named Arabi, with the help of the army, got 
all the power in the country into his hands, and 
leff Tesvfikj.who was the Khedive or governor of 
E gyp t, without any authority at all. ^ Some people 
iir^S^e were afraid lest there might be a mas- 
sacre^of Ch^jistians in the East unless Arabi were put 
(Jowp/ and others, who had lent money to the Egyjn 
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tian Government, were afr»id lest they (should not. 
get it back. There was mtf-ch talk of piftting Ara^i 
down, and at last the English Goiferbrnent did if « • 
Alexandria was^ttacked and taken, and a battle was* 
frmght at*Tel-el-Kebir, in whicli Arabi w^as defeated. 
He was transported to Ceylon, and Tc^wfik’s govern^- 
ment was re-established. Tewfik wqS, however, not * 
powerful enough to rule without the assistaVice -of 
the English, and the English soldiers have remained • 
in Egypt ever since, whilst English advidbrs have 
helped Tewfik to improve the condit ion of thekpeople. 

3. The Soudan and the Mahdi^ — The part of Africa 

to the south of Egypt is commonly knoirin as the ’ 
Soudan, or the ooimtry of the blacks. .^It had 
formerly been ruled by the Egyptian Gc/ernrnent,^ 
but it had recently been under the power of a man 
who gave himself out as the Mahdi, or the prophet 
who was to re-establish the Mahomedan religion in 
its greatness and purity. In 1883 he destroyed a 
whole army sent against him under Hicks Pasha, 
an Englishman in the Egyptian service, and the^ 
English Government advised Tewfik not to attempt 
to reconquer the Soudan. ^ 

4. Gordon and the Soudan, — In different parts o^ 

the Soudan there still remained Egyptian garrisons,^, 
and it was thought in England that if the Mfllfdi , 
conquered them ho would massacre evejry man^ 
woman, and child in them. English people were 
therefore most anxious to save them, though it was 
difficult to reach them without a very large jirmy, 
and also difficult to send a large army into a 

country. General Gordon offered to try whfethe*r he* 
could not save the garrisons without any army at 
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•all. He wrffi a fine solcMer, and a man who never 
Bjj^ired himsfelf when he ^Jiought it possible to do 
good to his fellow-creatures. He had at one time 
governed the Soudan well and justly , and had been 
reve;:'enced by the people as one who had saved them 
from misery. In 1884 he went almost alone to 
Khartoum, thel* chief city of the Soudan. It soon 
appeared that he was not strong enough to over- 
power the Mahdi. The English Government hesi- 
tatecl before they sent an army to relieve fiim, and 
when at* last the .army approached Khartoum, a 
treacherous native opened the gates. The followers 
the INlabdi poured in, Gordon was murdered, and 
the ftiij^ish army was obliged to retreat without 
saving anj^ne. It had come too late. 

6. The third Seform Act. — In consequence of its 
failure to relieve Gordon, the Government became 
very unpopular in England. Before it reached its 
end it was able to agree with the Conservatives 
about a third Keform Act. The country was divided 
into districts, each of which returned a single member, 
and the franchise in the counties was lowered to the 
same leve} as that at which it stood in the boroughs. 
T.n this way the agricultural labourers and the arti- 
.zans who lived outside borough- towns acquired a vote. 
In 1885 the Government was turned out of office, and 
v#as‘ succeeded by a Conservative Government under 
Lord Salisbury. This government, however, did 
not ^hol(l office long, and was followed by the third 
Gladstone Government in the beginning of 1886. 

;*'€'^onclTi8ion. — So far we have come in the story 
of our country. What lies before us we cannot tell ; 
but this we can tell, that England has prospered 
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most when she has most sought to do tljiat which it 
was her duty to do* Sh^ has a heavy burden' to 
bear. Her people go forth to the endS of the worf(]^ . 
they meet with men o/ other races/and often with 
men savage and ignorant. We can ^y to -help 
these, and we cannot help them unless we uncler- 
stand what they are and wha!t they\^nt. We must* 
not try to make all men exactly as ourselves, »but -be 
glad if they grow better and happier in their owh. 
way. At home, too, we must not be impatient. ‘We 
do not all think alike, and we dp not all ^t alike. 
Let us learn to say plainly what we think, and to do 
boldly what we believe to be right. Put let u?' 
honour those wlw) differ from us, if th^y tliflfer 
honestly. We boast of our freedom England, 
and we do well. But let us make up our minds 
that if we have freedom we will use it for the com- 
mon good. No man liveth to himself. He is bound 
to use the powers of his mind and body for the help . 
of his brother man. Freedom is good because it 
sets us at liberty to make the best of ourselves for 
the sake of others. Free England has been, on the 
whole, a wise England. It has kept itself from 
violence and fighting •at home because it has lefj; 
all difficult matters to be settled by argument and^ 
not by war. Besides this, it is for all of uV Ve-^ 
member that if our laws are good it is because gres^jb 
men, and men who were honourable without being 
great, made them good. If we are not savages ^and 
heathens, it is because our ancestors *fiave htoded 
down to us a better life. Each generation hgi^-^en. 
better in something than the one before it, •and* it is 
for us to make the generation in which we live 
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^iter tliah the last one Sor the sake of our children 
whjo will come after us. , We need not be yery great 
. dr very leamtid to help in this work. Each little 
.child, as he of she grows up, can do something. 
Every tim6 we choose the good and avoid the evil, 
we^set a good example to others. Thousands of 
small right acts done come to a great deal when 
they are taken together. As we read what men of 
, old have done for us, let us think of their deeds as 
the poet, Browning thought when he was bailing off 
the Spanish eoast.^ His mind dwelt on Nelson and 
the old warriors who had fought and died there 
<,For their country. Trafalgar was in front and St. 
Vinbent behind. Then, as he turned to think of 
himself, the words that rose to his lips were 

Here and here did Engiand help me ; Low can I help 
England ? Say 

Whoso turns as T, this evening turn t-*) God to praise 
and pray. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

AVClEinf BftlTOKS.— a. Lived in small tribes under chiefs 
or Idng-s, h. Could not read. c. Kept cattle, hunted, fished. 
d. Made Mskots and pottery, e. Grew barley &c. in S.K. 
f. Mined for tin in C'Oriiwall. //. Less civilised in centre and 
north, and .only partially clothed in skins. 

Beligdon. — Heathen ; called Druidtsm, Priests called Druids, 
Worshipx)ed 81111, Moon &c. Oak and mistletoe sacred. 

British Bemaini. 

a. Cromh»chs. h. Pottery, coins &c. found in tombs. 
c. Temples (supposed), as Stonehenge. 

BOKANS. — Firsts arrival, under Julius CflBsar, B.C. 55. 
iJnder Aulua Plautius, A.B. 43. . Conquered South Britain. 
Built tq>vns (Chester, Batli &c,) Made roads (strata or 
, streets: hence names Stratton, Stratford &c.) Formed camps 
(casfra: hence names Lancaster, Chester &c.) Did not 
destroy Britons, but improved their laws, houses, agriculture, 
mining &c. Introduced Christianity. Kept peace. 

Poman soldiers withdrawn, 410. South Britain invaded by 
Diets from north of Clyde, and J^ots from Ireland. 

«rom^lech (-^eck) : a burial 1 Kedd-ter-ra^ne-an (iniddle of 
<{onned by laying a I the land ) ; the sea between 
•ilagkomf across others. | Europe and Africa. 
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eon'quered ; overcame ; van- 
quished. ^ 

Ohester-le-Street, in Durham, 
ut one time a bishop's see. 

Stratton, in Cornwall. ' 

Stratford, on Avon in War- 
wickshire. 

fort-i-fl-ea'tioni : strong build- 
ings for defence. 


^mii'sion-a-ry : one sent on as 
miasion, as to preach. • 

I do-minlon: loriaHip; terrhf^ - 
of a lord olr ruler. [L. dotn^ ' 
nuB, a loifd.] 

fron^tier: that part of .a 
country whS^h fronts an- 
other; the boundary* be* 
tween tw6 countries. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tbs ENOLIBH. — Oame from aboutt the Elbe in OermcUiy ; 
Were of three tribes, — Anglen^ Saxons, and Jutes ; spoke Low 
German (much like Dutch) ; were hkrdy sailors, but addicte^ 
to plundering. * ♦ ^ ' 

Boligion. — Heathen ; taught them to be bra-^^e, nht merciful. 
Worshipped Woden (war god) ; Thor (storm god) ; JFrea 
(aoddeaa of fruitfulness) &c. f Wednesday is fWoden"s^da}i^\ 
Thursday, Thor^s^y ; Friday, jrVfflWat/.] 

English Conquest. — Some Jutes under Ilengist and Ilorsa 
landed inThanet in 449, and formed Kingdom of Kent. Ijater 
some Saxons founded Kingdoms of Sussex (S. Saxons), Wessex 
(W. Saxons), Essex (E. Saxons) and IVliddlesex (Middle* 
Saxons). Angles founded Northumbria (N. of Humber), East 
Anglia (Norfolk, Suii'olk &c.), and Mercia (midland counties). 

As a rule the English slew or drove out the Britons ; pulletl 
down dwellings and churches, and rooted out Christianity. ■ 
"By year 000, they hod conquer^ all to the E. of Pennine and 
Mendip Hills. • 


Social Lifs. — ^Two spades in society,* besides slaves — eorh 
and freemen ; each family in separate homestead. The tribes-^ 
men met to judge criminals, and to make war and peadjjf. •SaoA 
after their arrival in England, the tribes had Kings at their^ 
head, to lead in battle and preside over the assembly of the 
tribe. 


Treatment of Criminals. — Whilst the English were in .Ger- 
many, murder was avenged by relative of murder^ person ; 
afterwards (to qvoid blood-feuds) compensation was made in 
money. Personal injuiy, robbery &c. were compen|^4id;^by^ 
&]nily to family, Accimed persons were cond^[)fkea dt ao- 
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; Quitted by oath of family or neighbours {compurgation) ; or, if 
&ey failed to get compurgAors, they were tried by oi'deal 
(yalkiiig bKndfold over red-h§t plough^ares j dipping hand in 
Jpoiling water). • 

.de-Bcend'ed, pp . : «^e down ; 

. derived. ‘ . 

de-BjToy'ed: \nbuilt ; rAiied. 

•epVrate-ly: apart; one-by- 
. •• one. 

ne-ces-Ba-ry (nes^:^ needful; 

•reqfttaite. 

-con'quer-or : a ylctor ; one who 


conquers. 

m-xnit'tM : did : perpetrated. 
com-par^a"tion : act of jmrg- 


com- 


• ing from charge of crime by 
testimony of others. 

criml-nal, n. : oife guilty of 
crime. 

or'de-al : a dealing out ; judg- 
ment. 

char^ao-ter; quality; reputa- 
tion. 

sur-priBe', n. : wonder ; as* 
tonishment. * 


CHAPTEE III. 

• 

• Converfl^on of Englisli. — Augustine came ff oM Eome by ordef 
**6f Pope Gregory, 697. Converted MtheJhert, King of Kent; 
founded church at Canterbury, and was made archbishop. 
Christianity spread over south from Canterbuty. North con- 
verted by Pauli'nus from Canterbury, and Aidm, who camo 
from Iona, and settled in Holy Island, 
al-le-lu^ah (-ya), or alleluia: 
a Hebrew word meaning 
* Praise ye Jehovah.’ 
eath-e'dral : a church in which 
a bishop has a seat or throne. 
arch-biBVop (arcA- chief : 
bishop a* overseer) : a bishop 
I over other bishc^s ; a pri- 
mate. 


ChriB-ti-anl-ty : the religion 
taught by Christ. 
zeal^ouB-ly: with seal\ earn- 
estly, 

quar'rel-ling : disputing an* 
... . 

venge^ance: return of mjuries; 
• retribution. 

mon'aB-te-ry: a home fof monks. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Union of England. —The kings of the Jutes, Angles and 
SfiCtoni^ften guarrelled and fought with each other ; weater 

» The accent (') placed over a vowel, indicates a short, or dose svllablo 
fir«t syllable of necessary included the c, it iiA)u2d have to be pro- 
neck.’ 
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conquered by" tlie stronger. Egbert of WesSex conquered tbd 
others, and became overlord of JKiigland, 827. .Some of th«.. 
conquered states still had kings and laws of tL'jir own; ftut 
they were not allowed to light wflh each other '* "• 

Danish Invasions. — Danes (-or Northmen) faohi Denmark and* 
Norway began to plunder east coast, and to 'form settlements ; 
this led to constant hghting and partial return of barbarism. 
Alfred, grandson of ligbert, for a time driven from his throne, 
took refuge in Alheluey ; defeated Danes at Etiiandune, and by 
Trmty of Wcdmore [878] gave them land to uorth-east of Ime 
from London to Chester. [4iy in names of places indicutijs 
Danish settlements, — as Grimsby, Kir6y.] 

Alfred’s Government. — ^Having settled with the Dane8,..llo 
tried to improve his 00 imtry: — 1. Formed a navy. J ’Frans- 
lated books and brought in foreign sdiolars to" instjwt bis 
people. 3. Collected and improved the laws. 4, Encouraged 
f(jroign trade. 


Submission of Danes. — Kings after Alfred (Edwdnl, Ath'.l-' 
Stan, Edmund, Edred)<. gradually won the north irom the 
Danes. England re-united and at peace, 054. 


per-pet'n-al-ly : without ceas- 
ing. 

rev^or-enced ; honoured ; re- 
spected. 

charice: a ciip\ especially a 
communion cup 
Jew' el led: adorned with 
jewels. 


the Con'ti-nent : the mainland 
of Jiurope. 

sno-oeed'ed : followed Jn order ; 
came after. 

difl-oov'ered : saw ;• .found out. 
trans-la'ted : carried oVvr t»x- 
pressed the same sense in 
anothtir language, 
gov^em-ment: rule; control. 


. CHAPTER V. 

Edgar ^ The Peaceful ; ’ committed govommeiit to Duns^aC; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who kept peace between Danes ana 
English, and allowed each their own laws ; loved books,, music < 
&C. ; promoted education ; supported the monks. 

Ethelrod ^Tl\p Unready;’ arrival of fresh Danes; king 
bribed instead of fighting them, — DanegM ; arriwil of Swegen ; 
Wessex overrun ; London captured by Canute ; flight of Ethel- 
red to Normandy'; Edmund * Ironsides ’ forced Canute tQc* e 
up South-eastern half of kingdom; death of Edmund, 
election of Canute, lOlC. 
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Canute allowed Kngli.«h f^eir own laws ; kept petieo between 
thtm and Ikiiies ; was geutle^and just ; succeeded by liis sous, 
•StFio were brutfj men and bad kiiig-s. On their death, Danes 
•and English elected Edward, son ol' Ethelred, 104:?. 


■ chrou'i-cle : a record, of events 
■ ill order o^tiine. • 
ciuiiMsed : made citizens ; re- 
... claimed from savage staty. 

■ peace'a-bly : quielly ; without 

qunj^relling. 

e(f-u-ca'tion : act of hrinyiny 
. ' .out ; training ; instruction, 
mav^tyr: ^ icitness \ one who 
dies ns a witness. 
right'eoiiB-nesB: stateiof 
nc^s ; uprightness. 


vig'or-ousi^stront^and active ; 
energetic. 

a-pos'tle : one sent off ; a mes- 
senger •, a missionary , 
realm: kingdom j what is 
reiyned over. 

pi Vty : devoutness ; religious^ 
ness. ^ 

ac-com'pa-nied: atlendedj 
joined. 


CHAPTEPw VI. 

THE NORMAK CONQITEST. 

The Komana, of satne race as Danes ; part of Franco about 
Reino seized }>y Hollo in 012; called Normandy; Normans 
leani^jto h[)eak French; dukes did hvmaye to French king; 
more, civilised than bkiglisli ; land divided among nohlea 
(knights) who did homage to duke; kniyhte had absolute jpotetr 
OVP9* IwasanU. 

Serfdom in England.— Since time of Alfred some Fnplisli 
freemen had become serfs, or villeins, but they 'were protected 
fiom ill-tii'atmont ; if accused, might bring compurgators 
^Cbapterll.) * * 

^ Edward * The Oonfe.ssor,’ more Norman than Fnglisli ; filled 
Vificmii Normans ; French spoken at court; English angry, 
rose under Godivin, earl of Wessex, and drove out Normans. 
pn^Sodwin’s death his son, Harold, ruled in Edwards name; 
after Edw’ard’s death Harold was elected king, lOGG. 

— Harold Hardi'ada, a Norwegian king, invaded 
north of Engloiid, was defeated and slain at Stamford Bridge. 

William, dulce of Normandy, claimed throne, landed at 
defeated and slew Harold at Senlac, near Hastings, 
Bud'^Od A'QWucd huig, 1UG6, 


H B 2 
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sno-ces'Mr: one 'who follows, 
or comes £/fter. 

a C‘k n 0 wl e d g ed : confessed 
knoivledffe of\ owned, 
phrase : a part of a sentence ; 
expression. 

hom^age : service of a vassal to 
his lord, or the promise to 
! be his man (L. hom-o, a 
man). 

iii-terii*gent : having intellect ; 
discerning; weli*i^ormed. 


f4>m-pnrg'a-tor8 ; those who 
joined to pur^e or clear a 
** man from^ the charge -jf 
crime their testimony. , * 
con^'se-cra-t^ : made 6acred\. 

set apart for special us^ 
Nor-we'gi-an ; ' belonging to 
*Norway. 

des Vla-ted : niiade lonely ; laid 
waste. ' 

palM-sade : a fence or fbw Tof 
poke (stakes). 

. u 


CHAPTER VII.’ 

THE KORMAHS.^ 

William L, 1066-1087. | Henry I., Il00-113fi'. ^ " 

William II., 1087-1100. | Stephen, 1136-1154. 

WILLIAM I. ‘ The Conqueror' (1066) ; loved <Lrder; mad^ 
all obey him ; harsh and cruel if opposed ; treated English who 
opposed him, as rebels ; gave their lands to Normans,* Normans 
supported him through fear of English, — English through fisar 
of Norman barons ; William allowed none to have much land 
in one county ; built castles in towns ; allowed none t^ rob or 
murder, but himself. 

Feudal System. — Conquered lands belonged to king, were 
divided among retainers on condition of military service ; • 
barons and tenants did homage for lands. 

Domesday Book gave list of landowners, accoui^Jt of lands, 
and payments or service duetto king. h ^ 

■ william’s Cruelty. — Laid waste Vale of York to protect 
southern England from Danes and Scots; destroyed houi^Jh* 
New Forest, Hants, to fit it for hunting purposes. „ 

WILLIAM n. * The Red' (1067), second son of William*'!. % 
able and energetic, but unjust and cruel ; English, in fear of 
barons, supported him, Kept sees vacant, and collected 
revenues; auring illness, made Anselm archb^hop Anielm 
opposed king and was banished ; king killed in New Forest. 

HEHBT I. ‘ fhe Scholar ’ (1100) ; third son of |. ; ' 

brought up as an English prince, married an Englis^^^ 
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pended on English support «apiin5?t his elder brother Robert. 
‘Kept baroiiJ^ down *, look N(jrmaiidy from Robert, Ruled 
jiiTjtly but &tem^ ; taxed hetft^ily. Died 1135, 

»Btark : stiff ; unhiding ; stem. •in-Bur-rec tioa : revolt ; rebel- 

ab'bacy : ollice of an abbot. lion. • 

for'ipit-ed ; V^st by miscfeeds. des'pe-r a tc-ly ? hopelessly ; 
tyrant: master] a haysh rt^'klessly. 

ruler. • ^ ir-resVlute: undecided; wa- 

BcbemeB : plans ; «desigTis. vering. 

trai'tor. one who betrays ; one con'sci-cnce : self-knowledge \ 
•guilty of treason. sense of right and WTong. 

‘far'tile (-<«/): bearing; fruitful. re-mon'B trance ^ aijjument 
de^raB-ta^on : act of laying against; expostulation. 

waste. crosier: a bishop s«*o(;^'orstafr. 

paB^Bion^ate-ly : intensely. r^-oon-oiled (rr^-) : restored to 

cov'et-ouB-neBB : avarice; friendship. 

-^ greediness. • ty-ran-ny; oppression; harsh 

^ vl''«ta-cle ; hindrance. rule. 

* • 


CHAPTER VIII. 

STEPHEN, son of Adela, daughter of William I. (1135); 
chosen in preference to Matilda, daughter of Henry 1.; w^ell- 
di.sp()8(^d, but weJik ; crcAvn claimed by Matilda ; civil war and 
anarchy ; barons built castles, and opiiressed people ; tortured 
and imprisoned them to extort money ; starved thousands. 

■ Angevin or Plantagenet Kings, 

Henry II., 1154-1189. Edward I., 1272-1307. 

Richard I .. 1 1 89- 1 1 99. Edward 11 . , 1 307-1 327 . 

John, 1 199- Iflia . Kdward HI., 1327-1377. 

•Henry HI., 121C-1272. RichQi*d IT., 1377-139fjf 

*• ^ HENBY II., son of Matilda, first king of Angevin or P/firw- 
ta^ciJpf^ine (1154) ; strong and energolic; introciiuM'd reformB; 
piuled dowm casth*s and restored order; substituted money 
payment for inilifnry 8er\’icc; allowed small land-owners to 
carry arms. l<]stablishi‘d rt*giilar aBsizes and joricB. 

Quarrel with Church. — Criminal clergymen wore tri(*d by 
church <!burts ^nd not properly punished , Henry wanted to 
.have them tried in civil courts; Archbishop* Becket opposed 
, thjg^v *’as accused of embezzlement; fled to France; allowed 
^t9 WiStn* ag»in offended Henry ; murdered by four knights : 
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this lt*(i to a n»bellion; TTenry^did penance, satisfying the 
p(M)pl(' ; and gave up his claims over the elcTgy. 

Conquest of Ireland [(completed by -PUzabetJi.] Bjr 

inht*ritaii(*e and marriage IIi'iiTy rultnl all tbie .wi^st of France. • 
Succeeded by his son lJi(;liard,'ll8l). 

ac-cuB^tomed to go: in the less * prkenco/, a madf>up 
Ivibit of going. charge, 

rap ine (-wi) : robbery ; plun- am-bi-tious : di'siroiis 

der. of ]>ower advancement, 

jn-di-cial pertaining tur'bu-lent: fiUlof cummofion\ 

to courts of law. unriily ; diswnicrly. 

as-si^zes : period ieal courtsheld ap-proachlng : coming near. 

by judges in counties, de-barred": hatred ‘X- 

ex-pense: cost; outlay. cliidt‘d; hindered. ^ 

chan'cel-loT : pri‘sidt*iit of n pro-ceed'^: jtp, gvne for^ 
court or of a department of ward ; issued, 
the .state. re-belM-on ; act of rebelling , 

bu-Bi-ness (fnz-): what makes revolt. 

one6«sy; employment, per-Buade': adme th'jrmffldy ( 

6X-trav^a>gant : wandvrimj he- couvinc(\ 

y<md hounds; wasteful. op-po-sf-tion : planny, 

trmpVry pretext: worth- resistance. 


CHAPTER IX. 

BICHARB I. (1189) bold and daring; a good soldier ; a bad 
king; quarrelsome and ovt*r bearing to his equals. 

Crusades. — Wartt of the Crou\ undertaken to wrest Jcrii- 
Bah»m from Turk‘^; begun in time of William TI., through 
proacliing of Veter the Hermit, Jerusalem coptuf<Kl by Ist 
crusade; retaken by Tnrks^in time of Henry IT. Richanl^ 
joined^^ing of Franco and Duke of Aiistrin in ord crusade, l)ut 
quarrelled with both of them; defeated Turks, but fgiled to,* 
tnlvc Jerusalem. Taken prisoner in Austria > aurrendwy fo 
Emperor Henry VI. ; ransomed by ]*kiglish. Killed dur^ihg 
invasion of France, 1199. ' 

JOHN ('hose,, king in preference to an elder brother’s son, — 
Arthur \ .Tolm was wicked, selfish, mean, cjuel, ^eceitful. 
Imprisoned and mm JercKl Arthur; called to account by Philip, 
King of France, -he refused to attend; Philip seized his French 
lands north of the Loire. * ^ 
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Qaarrel with Pope. — Agtiinst Johns wishes, pope made 
Stfephen L^ngton Archbishon of Canterbury ; J ohn refused to 
al^mit hhu ; po]^laid England under an Interdict (church bell? 
«ilent, d()ad uiHmt;ied) ; then excommunicated and deposed 
.John; as the French were about to invade^ England ana the 
English wer^ turnin'g against him, John submitted, and hold 
his Jcingdom under the pope* 

• ’*' Magna Carta.<^Langton* became champion of English liber- 
ties ; was supported by baroius ; drew up a charter of liberties, 
aiid cctthpoUed J[phti to sign it, 1215. Its main pro cisions W'ere 

reo and prompt just ice to all; (2) Security of person and 
" prt^erty wiinst illegal seizure ; (3) Control of taxation by the 
Great Coimcil of all the liing s tenants in chief [except for three 
aidsj namely, — at Icrijgliting of king's (ddest son, marriage of 
l^is eldest daughter, or lor ransom of kings person], 

• “ • 

^ - Death qf King. — J<Jiii then got pope t-o annul charter, 
'^na^liiredginprcciiarios to make war <»n bis subjects; tliey called 
in L(*wi.s, sou of King of France, to help; blit just then John 
died, 12 IG, , 


em^oi-fled: put to death on a 

mtss, • 

mas'sa'Cre (-A;cr) ; general 
slaughter. 

BouiKou" {Booli/onff' *) ; duchy 
and city of J3t»lglum, 
de-ter^mined : set bounds to\ 
, resolved; made up his 
mind. 

oc'cn-pied : seized ; taken up ; 
covtired;* 

•ac-com''pli8hed : rowplcted; ef- 
fcct.<‘d ; ac}ii(Wi*d. 
’•rWcc|g-xnsed : known of/ain, 
rap'sox&d : redeem «.^d ; freed 
^ by purdiaso. 
ra-pa^cions : grasping ; greedy, 
dis-ap-pear'ed : vanished; died 
in an jinknown way. 
tter^oen-a-ries :* soldiers who 
fehc merely for hire. 


ar-bi-tra'tion ; umpireship ; 

Iricmdly siittlement. 
dis ap -point 'ed : balked ; frus- 
trated. 

bap'tism: rite of dipping or 
sprinkling w'ith water, 
ma-lf'Cious: full of malice; 
spiteful. 

ez-oom-mn'ni-cate : to pvt out 
of communion ; to expel 
from the church. 
iSg'ate ; a papal ambiis||ador. 
dis-pos-Bes'sed : ]>ut out of pos- 
st'ssioii ; deprived, 
outlawed: deprived of tin? 
benefit of law. 

prin'ci-ple : a truth ; a rule ; a 
law. 

principal: chief. 

syslem : orderly arrangement. 

ne-ces'si-ty : need. 


! Yezy flUgbt sound of 'g.* 
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* CHAPTER X. 

HENRT HI.— Eldest son of John, 1216 ; nino years olJ : 
Pembroke reprent. Henry wan mild, but wen V abd extravagant ; 
broke his promiises,; promoted foreigners. (1 reat Council began 
to be calieti ‘ Parliament ; ’ consisted Lt beginnji*^^ of reififn of 
barons, bishops and abbots,— Commons, King’s extri«vu« 
ganee &c. provoked barons to resist. Simon do Montfort, king’s 
brother-in-law, their leafier. Promuons of 0\ ford placed su- 
preme power in hands of Councils ; barons jealous of Mojjtfoyt ; 
great towns supportinl him ; battle of Lewes (4264). Capture 
of king and prince Edward ; Montfort ruler. Origin of Com 
mons. — M6nttort summoned to parliament two kniglits* for 
each county (as had occasionally been done earlier in thl^eign), 
and two representatives for each boroup^ ; incp'iised -jealousy 
of barons ; escape of Prince Edward, battle of Evesham and 
death of Montfort ; king restored ; hiB^eath, 1272. 


bo-gin'ning, n. : commt^nce- 
ment ; pr,p. commeiicing. 
pre-fer'red : chose rather ; 

thought it better to have, 
oon-temptl-ble : deserving 

scorn ; d(*spicable. 
for'eign-er: a native of another 
country. [O, Fr. fifraini 
^ alien ; strange. The * g * is 
an intruder.] 

par'li-a-ment : ^jyenhing ; a 
meeting for conference, 
dis-sat'is-fac-tion : discontent ; 
disph>asure. 

aquan^dered : spent lavishly ; 

wastt^l. • 

pro-vf-Bio&0 (of Oxford) : regu- 


lations providing ,fcr futiirj'^ 
government. 

nn-pop'u-lar : disliktd by the 
people, ^ ’ 

a-gi-ta-tion : commotion ; vio- 
lent inov ement. 
com-mer'eial : belonging to 

trade f)r Iraific. 

Bur-ren^dered : gave hp:* 
po-litl-cal : r eluting to polihj 
or state government. 
sng-geBt'ed : pro]Kiscd ; hinted. 
Eve'sham [ locally iyshn7n ] : a 
town onAvon, in Worcester- 
shire. c 

mu'ti-la-ted : deprived of 
meiii]»ers ; rut in pieces. 


CHAPTER XT. - , 

EDWARD I. (1272), a strong and wise ruler, a great law- 
givi*rj coiitroll^ 1 barons; gave oiliccs to Engli'^hmen. , In 
12t>5 summone<i the lirst complete parliament^ that €f Simon 
de Montfort not^ having been sunimoxuKi by a king. 

Tried to bring all Britain under bis government ; conqpe^ kVd 
annexed Wales ; was acknowledged lord^paramoioit ol Scotland; i 
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t and made umpire to settle ri\».l elaims to crown ; declared fop 
Jolfn llalliol ;'J:equirtHi that Scotch law-appeals .sljoj^ld be heard 
bfrf&re him ^ots rebelled an^ w'ere defeat ed ; Ball iol deposed ; 
• inpurrection iincfor Wallace, expulsion of Knglish ; Kdward 
invaded Scotland* .defeated Waflace; Wallace betray <^1 and 
executed. Isbell ion* under Robert Bruce, ‘defiat of Scots; 
Edward stared for Scotland, but died at Burgh-uu-Sauds, near 
Oarrisle. 1307. . , 


coun'sel-lorB : thoie who give 
cowi^el.; advisers. 

‘ oonn'cil-lora ; nBombers of a 

- -fjouncil. 

coxwpetl-^rs : those who co7n~ 
pete; rivals. 

de-ci-sioik: act of decidifig ; de- 
/ termination. 

riov e-reign ; supreme »ulor ; 
.'monarch.* 

Angeli a-isend'ing &c. (a re- 
ference to Gen. xxviii. 1 0- 
]2); a«(^nding=: climbing 
up ; descending <= climbing 
down, JBoth accented on 
first scalable when they 
come together.] 

pro^phe-flied : v, foretold. 


pro'phe-cJF: n. prediction, 
ae-ees'sion : coming to. 
in'fa-mons : of bad fame ; no- 
toriously vile. 

rep-re-sent 'a-tive : • one who 
represents others ; a deputy. 
•epVra-ting: dividing; with- 
drawing. 

an-da'cions: daring; bold ; im- 
pudent. 

Bnm-lrips' (-freest i a town 
and border county of Scot- 
land. 

right'eons: just; upright, 
in-dig-na'tion : anger ; dis- 
pleasure. 

de-strue^tion : act of pulling 
down ; overthrow ; death. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ZBWABD II. (1307), son of Edward I.; weak, frivolous, 
devoted lo^fieasure, left government to favourites. 

* Scotch War continued by Bruce, whih' king qunrrolh^d with 
^barons English drivtm out of all Scotland e.xccpt Stirling 

C!lst^ giving mvad(‘(l Scotland, defeated at Bannockburn, 1314. 
Inrtepcinb'nce of Scotland. 

* Insurrection of barons; Piers O a vest on (king’s favourite) 
beheadinl; king's wife joined barons; king deposed and 
mimdered. 

EsVaBS Ai., eldest son of F-dwnrd II. (1327). 

^T^'^ndred Years* War. — King of France wanfed Gascony from 
^EngiisL^* interfered in Scotch wars; English feared be Vould 
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stop tlieir wool trade with Flavders. Edward declared war, ; 
ancl claimed French crown, on j^oiind that his mother was sister 
of late king, whilst present kin^* (Pliilip VI.) was late kifn^’s 
cousin. French said no man could rule by ri^t of his motht^v • 
Battles of Sluys (Flanders', now part oY* Belgium), C'recy 
(1340). »Si“ge of Calais; Poitiers (135G), King Jobn.(spn of 
Pliilip) taken prisoner. Peace of Bretigny, — EdMird reiioi^nced 
claim to French throne, but held largo districts in France’ond 
was to receive largo sums of money, ^ •* 

The Lahourers. — Two kinds, hoth harshly treated i-r- 

(1) Villeins (or st^rfs) who worked for a lord without 

and were bound to th<». soil (could not leave their lord) ; war'*, 
allowed a'litth^ hind for themselves. * * " 

(2) FVcfl Lahoiirtrs, who w-orktHi for wages, and were not 
bound to the soil. Wagiis were very lo\y„ 

The Black Death. — Half the people pfirished ; great d<»nl^JJ^ 
for labour ; labcuirers asked mortj wages ; landlords redneed , 
free labourers to villeinage, and passed l^tntute oy Lnboiu^^^' 
making dt^maud for ^higher wagt^s illegal ; insurrection A* 
labourers under J ohn Ball. 

New war with France, loss of French possessioCiS. Death o*r 
king, 1377. 

q n a r^r e 1-1 i n g : disagreeing ; 
disputing violently ; light- 
ing. 

gar'ri-8on : soldiers guarding a 
fortress. 

brilliant: glittering; splendid. 
enVmies: foes. 

Bor-deauz' (-«?d) : a city on the 
Garonne. 

prob'a-bly : mo.st likely. 

Oen'o-ese : belonglngto Geri'oa 
in ftaly. 

be-Bieged^ : laid siege to ; beset 
with forces. 


oe-ca^Bion : occurrtneo ; par- 
ticuiar timo. 

Lim-oges^ {Liin ds?i), 

Bre-tigny (-j^ccw'-t/c). 
ex-trav'a-gant-ly : Avastefully ; 

expensively ; lavishly, 
dis-ease'' : want of ease ; sick- 
ness; ailment. 

dis-sat'-is-fied: discontented. 
Gaunt; ^ Ghent ' 'Tho Eng- 
li.<h spe*lliiig gives (rouglily)* 
the hrench pronunciation. 
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CIIAPJER XIIL 

• BICHABB If. succeeded his grandfather, Edward III., liis 
.father, the Black *^xice, being dbad, 1377. 

• P.eaflantB’A^Beyolt.—Erencli war went on unsucoessfully, cost 
imigii money, involved new taxation, increased discontent of 
l|ibourers; insursection under Wat Tyler, for purpose of putting 
■ down new taxes §nd villeidage ; king at first promised them 
. redress ; jsome of tliein, not satisfied, coniniitted murders &c. ; 

• kifig met tliem^at iSmitlifiidd ; Tyler lvilli*d, rebels dispersed 

.on. promise of freedom ; thousands of them were hanged, and 
thi^rest k)^t in bondage. • 

John Wyclif, a learned priest, argued against authority of 

J ope in England, au<l 'against the luxury anil laziness of clergy ; 
e translated the Bible into hkiglish and wrote many tracts; 
IS followers called JSollards. lie died at Lutterworth in 
Jjt-l?esl er^fte. 

King absolute ; kilh'd his uncle Glouct'^ster and other nobles ; 
banished his cousin Henry Hereford (son of (Taunt) and the 
’!)iikti of S'(%folk; when Gaunt died, he seized his estates, 
Hereford returned to demand his estates, was welcomed by the 
nobles; liichard was dethroned, and Hereford (Bolingbroke) 
made king as Henry IV,, 13{)0, 


peace 'a-ble: disposed to poaje; 
qmet. 

peace'a-bly: quietly; without 
tumult. 

* dis-turb -ance : agitation ; tu- 
mult. 

elaugh'tered: killed like cattle; 
slain wifhout resistance. 


villein ; a serf attached to a 
viUa or farm ; a farm ser- 
vant. [Same word as la/- 
laiu, but ust‘d in old stnise.] 
peasant {^pesr ) : a countryman ; 
fann labourer. [Er. pat- 
sant,'] 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

Henry IV., 1309-1413. I Henry VI., 1422-146L 

Henry V., 141^1422. | 

HENBY IV., first king of House of Lancaster (see genealogi- 
-'able, p. 170), his title founded on Act ot Parliament; he 
the3Kifo;t^had to submit to parliament. 
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Burning of Lollarda. — Noblos^foared Lollards because they * 
favoured fre<*doiQ of serfs ; tried to put them down, passed d 
law ordering them to be burnt,— sirst such law in England, r 

Bebellion. — Nobles who placed Henry on throne were dis^ 
satisfied with him ; the Welsh, under dtendower, wanted 
independencro. Percy, Earl of Northrniberland,^mado* league 
with Scots and Welsli to rise against king ; rebels defeat^ at 
Shrewsbury. Other reljellions followed. Henry died a worn,- 
out man in 1413, , 

HENRY V., son of Henry IV., succeeded. Strong, brave, 
cruel. French assisted rebels in ]^revious nlgu; Henry V. 
revived claim of Edward 1 II. and made war on France. Captured 
Harfieur; '-totally routed French at Agiiicourt; ,conqutred 
Normandy ; the Burgundians joined Henry in revenge fo* 
murder of their duke by French. Treaty of Troyos^— lienry 
to he regent of Franco at once ; to marry Catherine, Charleri^ 
daughter : and to be king when Chariot died. Henry’s deatU, . 
142i. •• ^ 

HENRY VI., infant.son of Hen^ V., succeeded. Ge/litio, piou^, 
without strength or wisdom. Ilia uncle the Duke of Btidford, 
regent in France; conquest continued, Orleans btnieged; sieg** 
raised by Dare; Charles crowned at llheims ; Joan cap- 
tured and burnt ; English driven out of France, CalaL|« excepted ; 
great discontent in England ; Duke of Sufiblk (king’s mimstor) 
muidered ; insurrection in Kent under Jack Cade, Cade executed ; 
king mad ; Duke of York rtigent ; York displaced by king. 

Wars of Roses. — York claimed crown; civil war; York 
d(‘Teatod and killed at W akefield ; his son Edward defeated 
royalists at Towtoii, and became Edward IV. 1461. 

doc'trlne : a thing taught ; an 
article of b.-*li<3f. 
bs-liev'ed: accepted as true. ^ 
her"e-sg^: an opinion opposed 
to the usual belief, 
charlt-a-ble : loviiuj ; kind, 
par-tic'u-lar-ly : especially. 
dO'seend'ant ; one who dc- 
acends ; oilspring, 
ma-thinka' : it seems to me. 


fam-illar: well-known; com- 
mon, 

r e-m e ml) e red: Vocnlled to 
memory ; kept in mind. • 
gor'geous : showy ; si ' 


splendid. 


realm: kingdom, 
lieu^ten-ant {lev-‘): one holdkig 
the place of another in* Ills 
n>)S(uiei? ; a deputy, 
in tri'umpb : rejoicing for vic- 
tory. ' * * • 
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chapter XV, 

. • nOUSli OF TOKF. 

idWa IV., 1401*1483. 1 Richard HI., 1483-1486. 

Edwoj-d-V., J483. * * | • ^ 

ttWABD IV., first liinpf jof Ilcmae of York; a brave, ablo 
^lidier; but too loud of plenjsure. AVara of the I iotea weakened 
‘the barons and si iftnp^tliened the king', so that he was able to 
prq/;ect»tbe farmers, labourers and shopketipt*r.s from the barons ; 
more popular with middle *and lower classes than with barons; 
Ititfg offended AVarwick, the Kingmaker^ the most powerful of 
barfins ; v^o restored Henry VI. ; Edward fled to •Flanders ; 
returned wdth an army, defeated and slew A\’'arwick at 
Ihirnet ; f>vercame Mnrgaret at Tewkesbury ; sent Henry' A^l. 
xh the Tower, where he was murdered. 

• 

' Benevolevces. — Edward ruled almost without parliament; 

money by confiscating estates of those who had fought 
against hiin, and by re<iuiring rich meif to give him benevo* 
prices, . ^ 

Printing.— AVilliam Caxton set up a printing-press in West- 
minster, 1-^(5. 

EDWA&D V. succeeded his fitther in 1483; bis undo, 
Hichard Duke of Gloucester, made protector; Richard put to 
death Lord Rivers (king’s mother’s brother) and Lord Hastings 
(minister to Edward IV.); sent king and his brother to Tower ; 
got parliament to set them aside and make him king ; then had 
the princes murdered. 

BlCHABD HI., 1483 ; brave and warlike, but cruel ; slightly 
deformed ; his cruelty made him unpopular ; Duke of Bucking- 
ham (who Had helped him to throne) formed plot to place Henry 
Earl of Ridimoiid bn the throne (see Genealogical Table) ; 
plot defeated and Buckingham €»xecuted. Richmond nSido a 
second al; tempt, landed at Milford Haven; defeated and slew 
Riehard at Bos worth in Leicestershire, 1485. Richmond crowned 
til fhe field as Henry A^ll. It was arranged that he should 
marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. This * Union of the 
Roses ’ put an end to the civil war. 

, • * 
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u'ni-form : likeness of dross, by 
which soldiera, policeiiieu, 
&c. lire known. 

do-pend'ent : oiio who ihpmds 
on, or is supported by an- 
other. 

be-nev'o-lence ; (joad-xoill ; an 
arbitrary tax Vopreseiitod as 
a free ^^ift. 

dl-spirlt-ed ; disheartened ; 
discouraged. 

do-spised' : looked down upon ; 
scorned. 

BOr"cer-eBB : an enchantress ; a 
witch. 


^sur-prised ; taken unawan&\ , 
amazed. 

-hei'nouB {lid-) \ yery wicktvJ ; 
grievous. 

skere-ton ? ' 1 1 le bony frame- 
work of a body. 

lit'er-al-ly : according tb^ the 
letter^ but, not according to 
the nn’aniiig originally iin-. 
d»*rstood " 

' ifi ’ and * ands.’ * And or 
' an,’ as used here, is a Scan- 
dinavian conjunction orthe 
same meaning a^ ‘ if.’ JBee 
IMatt. xxiv. 48, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HEKETVII. (1485-1509); cold and reserved^ unpopular. 
A strong ruler who gave j^eace and security ; a lo^ii of money 
and power. Strengthened claim to throne by marrying Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. 

InsurrectionB. — (1) Lambert Simnel, a baker, professed to be 
Earl of "Warwick, son of Duke of Clarence. Supported by 
Irish ; landed in Ijancashire ; defeated at Stolce, lakini pri'«oiier 
and made royal scullion. (2) rerkin Warheck pretended to he 
Richard Duke of York, son of Edward IV. ; was cajitured and 
executed. 


Xing and Noblee. — Power of nobles greatly reduced and 
that of king increased (a) by king’s possession of artillery, (fe) 
by his enforcement of Statute of Liveries (lidward IV,), (c) by 
his setting up Court of Star Chamber. 

King amassed wealth by reviving benevolences, inflicting, 
fines, levying heavy taxes on the rich, and being vc-y eco- 
nomical. Discovery of America^ 1492. ^ " 


be-gin'ning : commencement. 
re-Berv'ed : shy ; wanting in 
franlaiess. 

di-minlshed : made less : re- 
duced. '\ w 
ez-pen sive : costing much 
money. 


prac'tise, v. ; to do a thing 
often. 

prac-tice, n.: the habit of do- 
ing. 

im-pos'tor : one who pretendn 

to bo what Le is not. * 

• • 
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b6uriion : disli washer; kitchen 

ot-tpr'ney: a lawyer; asolici-^| 
•for. * • 

’ sfb-tor 'xiey-gen'e-fal-./*h I ef la w- 
• ()fficer of the crown,. 
uii>in-%teh 'tioflha}-ly : w i rti on I 
d^ai^n. 

jKW-viv'ed ; hrou<jht life,\ 
hroii^dit into usianj^ain. 
Bhah'bi-Jy: meanly*; at small 
expeiiso. • 

e*co*iiom'i-cal: careful ; frugal ; 
s]jflriiig. ^ 

op-preBs'ed: ns<*d unjustly, 
pre-yentbd ; we7ii hofo7'% ; hlii- 
dered. 

•> A 


as-Bi'zes t CoUrtsheld hy j udges 
in counties. 

ver'dict: 1 rue saying \ decision 
f)f a jury. 

cfiTX-spir'a-cy : a h'eatliing to- 
ff itMer\ a4)lot. 

dis-turb'ance : agrtation ; tu- 
mult. 

main-tain' ; to kL(‘p ; to &up- 
pf)rt. 

se-curi-ty: safety; fr‘>edom 
Irom lear. 

inpro-por'tion to : according 1 o. 

ac-cus'tomed : ust^d f liubilua- 
tcd. 

nn-for'tu-nate-ly : unhappily ; 
unluckily. 


CriArTKll XVII. 

•d • % 

aENEY Vin. (1500^1547), fton of IIt‘nvy VII. Strong, 

active, self-^’ill(*d ; frank, jovial and popular. 

Condition of People. — Upper classes Juid begun lo study 
• Greek and Latin autLors; piHvthig had gi*(*atly multiplied 
book.s.^ Lower classt*s no longt*r serfs, but badly treated ; much 
arable land turin;d into pasture ; many farm labourers thrown 
out of work ; they and disc*liargtKl soldiers had no resources but 
begging and stealing ; convicted thieves were banged. 

Beformation begun by Luther in Germany ; his foUowera 
called ‘ protest ants ; ' ignorance and vice of many of the clergy. 
Iviiig (juarrelled with pope about dia orcc of Queen Catherine ; 
mu of Wolsi'y. • 


^u^i-noBSb {hiz-) : that 'which 
muliiis^msy ; afliiirs, 
mon\fl-te-ry : a house for 
^ monks ; an ahhey. 

* live'li-bood : means of living ; 

support. 

con-dem'n9d : seiTt.encc’d. 
ool'dier-y : the whole body of 

• •• •• _ 


rern'e-dles : cures ; means of 
redress. 

U-to'pia {nowhere) : an imagi- 
nary island enjoying perfect 
laws &c. ; hence, unattam- 
ahl(j perfection, 
in'ter-courfio : connection by 
dealings. • 
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man-u-fact'ur-er (maker by 
hand) : one wlio converts 
raw material into useful 
articles. 

prot'es-tant : one who protesU 
against the Church of Home, 
vi^cious: addicted to mce\ de- 
praved 5 wicked. 


oon'se-quenco: that whicb 
*' follows as a result; ef- 
‘feet. 

leg ate : pap^^l amoassador,^^!* 
represei^tative. 

diUi-gent-ly : with steady ap- 
plication ; industriously. 


CHAPTER ±V11I. • 

EEFORMAIION IN ENGLAND. 

Ih 

King’s divorce pronounced by Cp.inmcr ; mari^-ftge with 
Anno Boleyn ; Statute of Appeals , forbidding appeals to Koni^; 
Act of i^upvemacyj declaring king supreme head of church and , 
states ; king burnt protestants as heretics, and huiigcu or beheaded 
catholics as traitors execution of More as traitor, • because ho 
refused to acknowledge lawfulness of king's second marriage. 

TrauBlation of Bible : Thomas Cromwell minfster ; suppres- 
sion of smaller monast<jries, and waste of their means ; ‘ a good 
pennyworth.* Pilgrimage of Grace in northt*rn coimti.js; destruc- 
tion of images ; spy system ; dissolution of larger monasteries ; 
new cathedrals. 

Statute of Six Articles, — ordering death of those who denied 
the six leading catholic doctrines assailed by protestants. [ 1 . 
transubstantiation ; 2 , communion in one kind (bread, but not 
wine) ; 3. celibacy of clergy ; 4. perpetual obligation of vows 
of chastity ; 6 . private masses ; 6 . auricular confession.] 

Translation of Lord's Prayer, Creed &c. Mass ^still said in 
Latin. Death of king, 1647. 


WIvC3 of Henry VIIl. 

Children 

Fate o]f wBe x. 

1. Catherine of Arragon . 

2. Anne Boleyn 

3. Jane Seymour 

4. Anne of Clevcs 

6. Catherine Howard 

6. Catherine Parr . . j 

Mary . 

Elizabeth 

Edward 

None . 

f> • 

n • • 

Divorced 

Beheaded. 

Died naturally 
Jlivorc^d 

Beheaded 

Outlived Henry 
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^ lier'e-sy : misbelief ; o^kinio^ 
' ’ opposed to usual belief. 
lL|^e-tic%: fni^believers. * 
. jrait'or : one wIiB betrays ; one 
’untrue to soverifig-n or coun- 

. • * - 
Fastim fiEimll^ : u. NorfolC fam- 
cbietly famous for ‘a 
./••aeries of letters written by 
and to them •during tlio 
JV’^aift'of the looses. • 
ap-paared: referred to as an 
authority. 

per-8iia'di]f^ : adsising ; bring- 
ing to a particular opinion, 
groas'ly :• greatly ; palpably, 
p£.ag*ger-a-ted (-«/-) ; ij^agnU 
. fie<l ; repijesenlcd as worae 
than thgy really were, 
il-le-git'-i-mate : not accoiding 
to law ; not born in wed- 
V loch, * • 


ad-ver'fli-ty : affliction ; suffer* 
ing; misfortune, 
pirgrim-age : journey to a sa- 
cred place. 

mar'tyr: a witness \ one who 
dies for ffis belief, 
tyr'an-ny : harsh government, 
gai'e-ty : merriment ; pleasure, 
dis-solv'ed : loos**d asunder ; 
.broke up. 

des"pe-rate-ly : past hope of 
amendment. 

courtiers: attendants at 

court ; retinue of a prince, 
sacla-ment: the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; the consecrated bread, 
stat'ute: law. [Distinguish 
from statuCf an image, 
and staturcy height.] 
joVi-al (born under planet Jove 
or J iipiter) ; gay ; merry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

EDWAED VI. (1 017-1553) only a boy; Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, kings uncle, made protector; war with 
Scotland to compel Mary Queen of Scots to marry Edward; 
’ battle of Pinkie ; Mary sent to France. 

Beformation continued ; remaining images destroyed ; new 
Prayer Doc^ in English ; rebellion in Devon. Seizure of church 
property ; building of Somerset Ildlise. ^ 

SomerBot’s fall; Kot’s rebellion in Norfolk against in- 
*^«su|^sj put down by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, wlio tlien 
tocik protectorate from Somerset, charged him with treason and 
^eemted him. Warwick made Duke, of Northumberland and 
Head of Government ; issued a second and more prot(^stant 
Prayer Book; persuaded king to leave crown to Lady June 
Grey* king's coi^sin ; death of king. 

MABT (1 55.3- 1558), daughter of Henry VITL, aeknowledged 
qu(^ by people : Lady Jane imprisoned, Nortluimberland lie- 
*head«il. •flillngUsh Prayer Book suppressed; queen’s marriage 

^ • * . II 
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with Philip of Spain ; Wyatt’a insurrection ; Lady Jane be- ^ 
headed; popes authority restored; protestants burnt, — How- 
land Taylor, Ridley, Latimer, OrL,nmer &c. War with Franoe ; 
loss of (Calais. Death of Mary, 1568. ‘ 


pro-tect'or : guaidjian ; regent, 
pro-tect'or-ate : government 

by, or office of a protector, 
con-vict'ed : found or pro- 
nounced guilty, 
ap-pro'pri-a-ted : took for thoir 
own use. 

right 'eous-ness : justice ; in- 
tegrity. 

res-ti-tu'tion : act of restoring 
what was wrongfully taken. 


con-snmpTion : a disease which 
ivoites aioay body. ■ 

de-ter'mined : resolved; firm 
in purpose. 

pOB-seB^Biona; property ; es- 
tales. 

quiet in my c.n'sci-ence : have 
no douht as to the truth, or 
my own innocence. 
ac-knowTedged : admi|t^ed; 
recoguised. „ 


CHAPTER XX. 


ELIZABETH (1/358-1003), daughter of Anno Roleyn, and a 
protestant ; second I’rayer Rook ol* b^dw'ard '*.'1. *ri;st(jred% 
catholic bishops deprivt‘il; uniformity of w^orship commanded, 
acccjrding lo rites of Church of ICngland. 


Mary Queen of Scots.— Scotch w^re prolestants, Mary w^■lsa 
(Catholic; cLiimed cnnvii of England; being a great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VH., and Elizabeth having been deciauHl 
by Henry VIII. illegitimate, many (especially catholics) 
thought Alnry lawful (^ueen of bkigland; murder of Darnley 
her liiisbaiKl ; rebellion of Scotch; Mary’s flight to England 
and imprisonment; rising in the north; plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth and put Mary on throne ; Nodblk executed. 

national Prosperity made Elizabeth popular ; ‘'increase of 
trade,' improvement of manufactures ; better food ; more 
comfortable houses; First Fcor Law, 

1 ‘ 

Hatred of Spain, the champion of Catholicism ; con^rtfband 
trade of English in AVest Indies ; seizure of Spanish sliips. 
Maritime discoyeries ; Drake’s voyage round the world, 
plundering Spaniards at Yal})araiso &c. ; * North-West Passage ’ 
sought, -i<’rol)isljrr, Davis, Cilbert. 


Hatfield Park : in 1 ferls. — The 
hall inhal)il.ed by Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth has been 


destroyed. 1’be present hall 
is the sent of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. ^ 
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marvel-ions : 

'* •wonderfiih 
'Ver^Bhip-pin^: adoriDg. • 
^'pa'ri-tan : on# claiming to 
hold fmre dobtvino. 
dis-seiit'er : ono who dissents 
fA)m, orMisagrees ^th, an 
•fstahlished church. • 
^er'se-cu-ting : 'following - to 
annoy ; haratiling. [Dia- 
• tingni'sh fronyww 
. pursuing hy legal means.] 
coii'se-cra-ted : set apart oy 
^ligiots rite. 

as-BaB^Bin-ate : to murder se- 
cretly. • 


gor'ge-onB : shorwy ; splendid, 
bririi-ant : sparkling ; glitter- 
ing; splendid. 

maS'Ba-cred {-kerd ) : killed 
wholesale or indiscrimin- 
ately. • ^ 

Ven-e'tian : a native of Venice. 
ad-ven^tu-rouB : enterprising, 
ac-com'pan-iod : 'went with. 
tem-pest'u-ouB: stormy, 
dis-ap-pear' : to vanish from 
sight. 

coron-ise : to people ; to form 
settlements in. 

p e a-n e n t-1 y : lastingly ; 

durably. 


CHAPTER XXP. 


Elizabeth’s tkitophs. 


Catholic HiBBions. — Increase of prol ostants ; pope had 
declared ftlizabelli a usurper; Roman inissionarigs tried to re- 
convert English; Elizabeth afraid ; fierce laws against mission- 
aries ; Throgmorton's })lot to murder Elizabeth and |)iit Mary 
on throne, defeated ; the ‘ *\s.soeiatiori.^ Troop.i sent to help 
Dutch against Philip ; de/atli of Sydney ; Drake plund»*red 
Spanish West Indies. The Ikibingloii plot and exeimtion of 
Mary (^ueen of Scots. 


The Invincible Armada, 15fi8. — Pliilip deti‘rmined to invade 
and coiK^ijer JOngland ; catholics united with protostants to 
j defend country ; Philip's st(;re jdiips d(\stroved by Dralce at 
Cadiz. Spanish army in Handers ready to embark f Fleet 
iUtackod in I^nglish Channel and driven up North Sea ; most of 
tno*s)fips wrecked. English commanded by Lord Howard, 
asj^sted by Drake &c. 


re-col-lec"tion {reck -) : remem- 
brance. 

miB^Bioppa-ry : * a messenger ; 

ono/p?i^ to pnMirli. 
a^o'cEaTicn: union; combin- 


1 ez-pe-di'tion : undertaking ; 
in i 1 it ary ent erprise. 
cour'te-ouB : of court-like moxi- 
ners ; polite. 

Fort'-u-gues9: natives of Por- 
tugal. 
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in-vin'ci-ble : that cannot be 
overcome | unconquerable, 
arm-a'da : a fleet of nrmed 
ships. 

treachVry : deceit; faithless- 
ness. f 


§afe 'guard, n. ; protection ; that 
which makes safe. * 

iSt. Michael* 8 MViunt : a hill^n 
Mount's (Cornwall. 
as-Bail'ant* one who assails of 
attacks. ’ 


CHAPTER XXII. - 

LAST TEARS OR ELIZABETir. t 


*1 


War with Spain continued ; Spanish ships and towns plun- 
dered; death of Drake in West Indies; Spanish destroyed 
in Cadiz harbour by Howard and Essex. * 


Conquest of Ireland. — Irish lands confiscated and *^iven to 
English ; rebellion under Tyrone ; Essex faiU‘d to put it down, - 
and was executed for treason; Lord Mountj(>y subdued 
Ireland. 


The Monopolies. — Queen conferred on her favourites sole right 
of selling certain articles ; people angry ; House ;)f Common;? 
interposed, and queen caiicell^ monopolies. lilizabeth died, 


l(j()3. * She found England dm 
and strong.* 

galle-on : a large Spanish ship 
wdth lofty stem and stern, 
can-non-ade' : an attack with 
caiiiiun. 

im-pa'tient ; not able to wait ; 
hasty. 


Lid and weak ; she left it united 

mo-nop^o-ly : sole right to pro- 
duce or sell certain articles, 
dis-Bat'iB-fied; discontented. 
cherlBhed : treated with alico 
tion ; fostered. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

STUARTS, 

James I., 1603-1625. | Charles I., 1625-1640. • ’ . 

[The Commonwealth and Protectorate^ 1649-1660.1 
Charles II., 1660-1685. 1 James II., 1685-1687. 

JAMES I. (1603-’’ 625), son of Mary Queen of S&ts, was 
James VI. of Scotland, and united thrones of Englaild an4 • 
Scotland. * - 
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. . Hampton, Court Gonfereflee. — Puritans wanted revision of 
Prayer llqpk^ abolition of siypUces, of sign of crefes in baptism, 
4nd of Ving in^narriage. Nothing came of conference but re- 

* vised translat ioii.^* Bible. 

Gunpowder Plot.—Catholica were severely trea^d, and James 
Vefiised all* concessions* to them ; some of them, headed by 
Cfftesby, decided to blow ,up king and parliament j plot dis* 

■ Covered, conspirators execifted. 

Colonisation A Ulster. — Aft,er conquest of Ireland by Eliza- 
bbth, many chq^fs were jt«lous of English influence ; the Earl of 

* Tyroin*, refused to submit and fled to Spain ; his estates con- 
ii^'uted, and given to English and Scotch settlens, — the Irish 
owners Being turned adrift; this increased Irish discontent, 
and involved additional expense to keep order ; James quarrelled 
with the Commons alout raising the money. 


_ snr'plice : a kind of whife gown, 
■u-per-fiti'fious things : objects 
\ of uniftorited respect, 
oon'fer-ence : a meeting for 
V discus.sfoB. 

ac-cus^tomed : used ; habitu- 
ated. . 


col-on-i-sa'tlon : act of settling 
in a new country. 
im-po- 0 i"tion (a laying on ) : a 
tax imposed by king, 
dis-solv'ed Parli-a-ment : broke 
it up, so that there could be 
no more meetings till after 
another election. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

James's Favourites. — 1. BobertCarr. — A Scotchman ; created 
l^arl of Somerset. Ho and his wife were convicted of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

2. Oeftrge Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham. — James made him 

• very rich, and gave him more authority than any otheo person 
in the kingdom. 

* Bpftnish Marriage Treaty. — James wanted to marry his son 
Clyirles to Maria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain, expecting a 
•large dowry. English opposed to it as Philip was a Catholic, 
" and the Armada was not forgotten. Prince Charles and Buck- 
ingham went to Madrid 1o see the Infanta ; but the treaty was 
broken ^ff-to fhe joy of the English. 

■ Baleigh's Voyage. — Raleigh had been dbmmitted to the 
wyrer.^^ He was set free to obtain for James a sum of gold 

• froA a mine Bear the Orinoco in South America, Fading a 

• • 
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discover the mine his men attiftked the Spaniards, against 
which Jameb' had cautioned hhn. He returnt^d, and wa3 
executed on the former charge. 

Monopolies. — Kinff revived monopolies';* Commons com- 
plained, and king cancelled them. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon impeached for corruption and sen- 
tenced to loss of olHce, line and imprisonment. 

Marriage of Charles. — King married his son Charles to* 
Henrietta Maria, sister of King of France, secretly undertaking 
lo grant freedom of worship to Catholics, Ihoujh he had pro- 
mised Parliament he would not. 


affa-ble: comdesceiiding ; easy 
to speak to. 

pira-cy : robbery on the seas, 
do-minlon : lordship ; country 
or persons governed. 

Lord Chan'cel-lor : the pre- 
siding judge of the Court of 
Chancery, and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, 
ixn-peach'ed : accused of crime 
before the Lords. 
Fa-latl-nate : the province of 
a palatine, or count having 
royal privileges, 
com'pli-ment : expression of 
regard. [Distinguish from 
com^ple-mentj that which 
com]>letes; full number.] 


dic'tion-a-ry : a boolcpf wori^s, 
alphabetically nrrang"W, 
W'ith meanings givc'i. 
am-bas^sa-dor : a minister of 
the kigliest order sent by 
one fiovereigu 'power to 
another. 

satls-fac-tion : couteiitmcnt ; 

comfort; amondp. ' 

868-sion of Parli-a-ment : the 
period between meeting 
and prorogation; the sit- 
tings of one season, 
dis-ap-point-ed : frustrated ; 

balked. 

dis-as'trouB : ill-starred ; cala- 
mitous; unfortunate. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

CHABLES 1. (1G25-1G49), son of James 1., still under 
influence of Buckingham. « 

His First Parliament. — Charles summoned parliametiL 
and asked for money to carry on a war with Spain. Tne 
Commons granted only a small amount, and refused more as 
long as Charles retained Buckingham for his chief adviser. 
Charles was angry and dissolved parliament. * ^ 

Unsuccessful expedition to Cadiz. 

The Second Parliament. — Buckingham impeached, Charl^ 
dissolved parliament before the trial was concluded^ ' ** 
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Forced Loans. — Not able obtain money from Parliament, 
‘'Charles ordered all persons with property to ^ant him money 
^•a forged^loltn. • * 

J Buokinghan# sent with an army to help the Protestants 
. oT La Bochelle/ w»s unsuccessful. 

. ^he Thij^d Parliamexy; before pfrantinp^ raortey required Charles 
l^,#prreo to thV Petition of Bight, whi(*li provided that: — (1) 
. JJeither tuxes iii>r forced louiishhould be levied without coiis(*rit 
^<^f ParliunuMic ; (l*) No iban should be detuined in ju ison 
wilbout being hAt tried >>y u judge ; (^i) Marines or soldiers 
should not bejiilleted ii^ion private persons; (1) No murtiiil 
•law to be ex(*i*uted. Charles c*oiist‘iitintr, received a grant and 
liyed out an expi‘dition to relievo llocheUe. jiuckingham 
murdereerby John Felton. 


King's Disputes with Parliament. — (1) With Puritan m(‘m- 
bers about teac'hing certain doctrini‘s. ) A bout ‘ tonnage ’ and 

‘poundage,* i.e. payment of duties on goods exported and im- 
’ ported. • 

Y Charles dissolved Parliament, and djd not call another for 
lleveii years. 

,. 1 - ^ 


^•Ane : liEoftoss of sound at 
ends of lines in poetry. 

Bhe (ra)m Bo-chelle' 
be-sie^gers : those who lay 
siege to, or tiy to take a 
-place by slow means, 
re-cog-nised : known 

again. 

dis-a-gree'ment : dispute; dif- 
ference. 

ton'nage : duty paid on goods 
by the^on. 


pound 'ago : a subsidy of 
twehe pence ill ihc^ pound 
on the value of goods im- 
ported or exported, 
ad-journ « -jurn ) : to cease sit- 
ting till another day, 
re-so-lu^tion (m*-) : motion, or 
formal proposal made in an 
as.sembly, or committee, 
sum'moned : called by aulhor- 
ity. 


CIIAPTEK XXVI. 

* Imprisonmexit of Members. — King imprisoned Eliot and other 
members who had opposed him. Eliot died in prison. 

* Laud and the Church. — W illiam Laud made Bishop of Londt^n, 
afterwfids Afeh bishop of Canterbury. (1) Compelled clergy 
to redd the whole of the Prayer-Book sorvipe. (2) liemoved 
cBmmu^on table to east end of churches, (3) Brought dis« 
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obedient clerp[y before the Commission Court established 
by Elizabeth, and deprived them. " 

Court of Star Chambar (lion. VII.) used by lAn^ to punish 
those who complained violently of his goveriunent ; no jury ; 
court consisted of two judges and coLiiicil, — both 

accusers and judges’. 

Ship Money. — (1) Charles wanted to build fleet; ordered 
seaports to send him ships, or mondv instead. (:i) He ordered 
nil the counties to do the same. John Hampdfn, a Iluckingham 
squire, refused to pay ; judges decided agaiiisi Hampden.. 

Bcottish Prayer Book. — (1) King had a new Prayer Book 
compiled, and ordered it to be read in Scohfh churche.s. (2) 
The people resisted ; drew up the ‘ National Covenant))’ binding 
themselvtis to stand up for their religion, (d) Charles marened 
nn army to Scotland, but for want of nloney was obliged to 
ogreo to a peace. 

The Short Parliament assembled. Charles dissolved it 
because it w^ould not grant him money to flght the Seotcli 
Having obtained some money by transaction in pepper, Charles 
marched to York ; Scots invad^Hi England and deflw-ted part e 
king 8 army ; King promised them money and summoned Parlia- 
ment to grant it. 


cer'e-mo-nies : forms ; rites 
observances. 

com-mu'ni-on table: the table 
used in celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper. 

dochrine : a thing taught ; an 
art icle of belief, 
pTO-ceed"ings : goingn forth ; 

doings ; transactions, 
ne-ces-sa^ry : needful 

requisite ; indispensable. 


in ter-est-ed : concerned ; lia- 
ble 1 0 be aflected. 
md-gis-trate (wq;-) : an ofTiPth 
appointed to carry out tlio 
la\vs ; a justice of the 
peace. 

griev'ance : cause of grief or 
complaint ; hardship. 
diB-Bo-ln'tion (of Parliament) : 
breaking up. 


CHAPTER XYVII. 

long Parliament (Nov. 1040), released men imprisoned “by 
Star Chamber ; Strafford and Laud sent to Tower, impeached 
and executed for .treason ; to levy ship-money &c. without 
consent of Parliament declared illegal ; Courts 
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rOom mission and Star Clianiier abolished. Division in the 
MoUso as to 'church matters, — Pym and Ilarai)(len wanted 
cj^ligo iij l^’a^er Book &c. ; Myde and Falkland opposed it. 

• • Bebellion in Ir^^d. — Irish of Ulster drove out English and 
Scottish colonists established by James and killed many of 
themv 'An.^npy wa*s sent over which treated tl^ Irish very 
badly. 

Grand Bemonstrance, drawn up by the Commons, de- 
^iliaiiding — ( 1 ) Thfltf; ministers should not htj appointed unless 
appro vtd ’of by Parliament^ (2) That a number of clergymen 
hboiild be iiameJ by Parliament to consider alterations to bo 
made in tlie Prayer Book. Charles resisted, and piarched to 
theTTousetwitb 400 armed men to seize live members whom he 
accused as traitors ; hut they escaped him. 

The rfreat Bebellion. — Tlie Commons now thought Charles 
meant to attack them \dth soldiers, and demanded the appoint- 
ment of th^ oftlcers ; Charles refused, and collected an army 
tfit Nottini^am ; * Cavaliers ’ and ^ Roundheads.’ 

Battles and Besults.— JS'dV/e/u’// — indecisive; the king en* 
^i)‘3d Oxford^nd wintered there. 

Chahjrove Field — lTniii]Kleii mortally wounded, 

Falkland killed. The Scots, invited by Parlia- 
ment, entered England 1(544. 

Marston A/uor— Cromwell gained great victory. 

Self-denying Ordinance, passed by Parliament, forbade any 
member of Parliament to be an otlicer in the army. 

The Parliamentary army was remodelled. Boirfax appointed 
General, Cromwell Lieutenant-General. 

Battle of Fasebt/, ^ Fairfax defeated king, who surrendered 
to Scots, aud was delivered up to the Parliamentarians. End 
of the first jvar. 

^ Quarrel between the army and Parliament about pay and 
the fretidom of worship. Tlie army seized the king and (Placed 
in Hampton Court. He afterwards escaped to the Isle of 
Vvjgllt,nvas captured, and lodged in Carisbrooke Castle. 

• Second Civil War. — Insurrections in favour of Charles broke 
out in Wales, Kent, and Essex; quelled by Fairfax and Crom- 
well. Scotcli army invaded England in behalf of the king ; 
defeated Jjy Crqpawell at Preston. 

The army determined to bring Charles to trial, and to effect 
*thi& cleared the House of ninety unfavourable members ; the 
xe£J|]nd^ called the * Rump.’ 
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Charles was tried by a High Court of Justice appointed by- 
(he Rump Parliament, condemned, and executed Jan. 1649. ^ 


par-tie'tt-lar-ly : specially, 
a-borished : put an end to. 
ec-cle*Bi-aB'ti-cal : belonging to 
the churchi- 

re-mon'strance : expostulation ; 

earnest advice or reproof, 
es-corted: accompanied as a 
guard. 

pres-by-te'ri-an : one who holds 
that all iho clergy (or pres- 
byters) ace equal ; not sub- 
ject to bishops. 

in-de-pen'dent : one who holds 
that each congregation 
should manage its own 


affairs, and be subject to^io 
superior authority, 
con-gre-ga^on : a flocking to* 
gether ; an assergbly: .. 
re-gi-ment (r<y.): a bod^^: of 
, soldiers ruled by a colonel. 
genWal : ^ an ollicer com; 
mandingf a group .of regi- 
iiU‘nts. 

lieu-ten'ant (fct;-): an officer 
holding the jilac^ of anothpT 
in his absence, 

sur-ren'dered: gave himself up. 
ne-go'ti-ate ; arrange terms ; 
to h:Tgain. 


j 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

n ' 4 * > 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649). No king, no House of 
Lords; only 80 members in Commons; country governed by 
a Council of State chosen by the Commons. 

Ireland in Anarchy; Cromwell sent to restore order; hia . 
severity ; he storms Drogheda and captures Wexford, * 

Scotland. — Prince Charles crowned by Scots; Cromwell 
defeats Scots at Dunbar and at Worcester, — ^ a crowning mercy. ^ 

Expulsion of Long Parliament. — Cromwell expelled remnant 
of Long Parliament, and called another, — the Barebones Parlia- 
ment, which gave all power to him, and declared^ him Lord 
Protector. 

% 

Cromwell’s Government. — (1) He called Parliament, it was 
troublesome, he dissolved it, and ruled without a Parliament, v* 
(Si) He allowed the Puritans to worship ns they lilted but 
refused use of Prayer Book to members of Church of Engl .and. 
(8) lie joined France in war against Spain, and- received Dun- 
kirk. (4) He summoned a second Parliament, which requested 
him to take title of King, but he refused. He coi^ent^^d to 
create a new House of Lords. “ ■ 

Cromwell died in 1058. Eichard Cromwell, his eldeif4; spn, 
Bucoeeded. He assembled a Parliament, but it was ' 
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/by the army, and tbe old numbers of the Long Parliament 
we#e recalled,*^ , 

•*Tlie Bestoratjfin. — George ^onk marched with an English 
' Army from Scotland to London and declared for a free Par- 
liament. The Lon^ Parliament dissolved itself ; a new Parlia- 
ment-was chosen which invited Charles to become 'king, 1660. 


comrlhon-wealth : a form of 
••-government in which tHe 
• people exerciisb supreme 
power through tneir rejjre- 
, eentatives. * 


Droglie-da (dro-) : a town on 
the Boyne in Ireland, 
ac-com'plish : effect ; com- 
plete, 

hes-i-ta'tion : wavering ; stop- 
ping to consider. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

j 

* CHABLM n. (1660-1085} ; witty, fond of pleasure,—* the 
n^crry moSiarcli.’ The army disbanded, e^^cept three regiments, 
‘ IJtwiy of Cromwell dug up and hanged ; those who had con- 
v^emned Chafes I. executed. 

Cavalier Parliament. — Bishops restored, and services of 
Church of JSiigland used in all churches. 

Acts against Puritane. — (1) Act of Uniformity, — all clergy- 
men to approve everything in the Prayer Book. (2> Conventicle 
Act,— forbidding meetings of more than five persons (in addition 
t o the household) for any vrorship save that of Prayer Book. (3 ) 
Five Mile Act, — no Nonconformist minister to come within five 
■ miles of a corporate town. 

John Banyan, imprisoned for nonconformity, wrote the * Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ 

I Bewards to Boyaliets. — M<mh izfade Duke of Albemarle, and 

Hyde made Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor, - 

* • First* Dutch War. — Rivalry of the English and Dutch ; king 
on his own pleasures money voted for the war. Peace 
hcing almost concluded at Breda. Charles dismissed the sailors. 
The Dutch, taking advantage of this, sailed up the Thames and 
bumj several English ships. A peace favourable to the Dutch 
was concluded tsi Breda. 

The* Cabal Ministry, — formed after the fall of Clarendon; 
coiAosed of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, ^Ashley, Lauder- 
^ide I*fay8ured Xoleration. 
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The Triple Alliance (Knglifth, Dutcli, and Swedes)^ 16, 
prevent Lems of France from making any further conqutjsts. 
Treaty of Dover, concluded •secretly between * Charles apd 
Lewis ; Charles promised (1) to join Lewis llgainst the Du^*,' 
and (2) to declare himself a Catholic. y 

Charles 'declared war against Duteh, and issued Declaration 
of Indulgence ordering that the laws against Catholic# and 
Dissenters should not be put into execution*; Parliament w/is 
furious and he withdrew Declaration. * ^ 


sac'ri-fice, v, : give up for good 
of others. 

cath'o-lic v universal : a title 
claimed by the Church of 
Home. 

difl-band^ed : broken up ; dis- 
persed. 

en-thu^Bi-acm: intense interest; 
passionate zeal. [The last 
syllable of this woiH is often 
incorrectly pronounced “ism 
instead of -asm.] 

ir-re-li-giou8 (-/*;-) : destitute of 
religion ; ungodly. 

PhillB-tines: ancient inhabi- 
tants of south-western l*al- 
ostine, and enemies of the 
Jews. [The name is now 


ioften appljed to uiitultv-red 
persons.] 

ab'so-lute-ly : completely, ^ 
ne-go-ti-a'tion : aJi* of treair 
ing, with view to %ttlo 
term's of peace. ** 
block-a'ded : stationed war- 
ships so as \oJblock up the 
entrance, and pjeveiit pasj' 
sage of ships. i * 

in-l-tial (-ish) : first. y , 

ca-baT : a smalF party unrtdd 
for some secret evil design. 
in-duFgence: permission to do 
something formerly forbid- 
den ; remissiou of punish- . 
ment for disobedience.— * 


CHAPTER XXX. 

, IASI TEAKS OF CHAKLE9 H. * 

A Test Act passed against Catholics. It required ^every^' 
person appointed to office, (1) to receive the Sacrar&ent, /2) 
to declare his disbelief in Transubstantiation. * , 

Besult. — (1) The Cabal Ministry destroyed, — Clifford and ^ 
Arlincrton refused to take the test. (2) Danby s Miijistjy 
formed, whose policy was ^No Toleration/ J No sitpport to 
France.' It furthered the marriage between William of Orange 
and the Princes^ Mary. « k 

Alleged Popish Plot. — Titus Oates declared tbtft hc'liad^ 
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discovered a Catholic plot ap;i^inst the king^. lie was believed 
‘at first, and many people were put to death, but afterwards his 
a^esertious weib found to be Mse. 

' " • Shaftesbury 'tiiied to pass an ^Exclusion Bill/ to prevent 
'succession of James-Duke of York j king; dissolved Parliament. 

Habeas *CorpuB Act was passed to prevent the indefinite 
imprisonment of j)eraon3 chc^ged with treason. 

• The Porfeiturp of the London Charter because the grand 
Juy^ acquitted .Shaftesbury of a charge brought against him by 
fhe king. 

, The I{ye House Plot, formed by some Whig?? of no note 
’Vo* murder the king. It was discovered, and Kussell and 
Sydney, jwho had been agitating for another Parliament, v/ero 
accused of taking part^' in plot and executed. 


Xing's Last Days. — Charles bod long been a pensioner on tho 
King of Frftnce, who kept him so well supplied with money, 
that he dbuld do without summoning a^ Parliament. On his 
^hathbed he professed himself a Homan Catholic. 


tol-e>ra^tion : allow-ance, but 
not approval ; lilierty to 
hold and express opinions 
differ! ug from those of the 
established church. 

Or'ange; a principality in 
south-east of France ; ceded 
to France, 1713. 

chief magistrate of Dutch Re- 
public : rommonly called 
stadtholder of Holland. 

im-i-gin-a-ry : fancied, 

not n>al. 

cred-uli-ty : disposition to be- 
•liwef on insufficient evi- 
dence. 

lux*u-ry : rich diet, costly 
dress &c. 

cre^'udous; easy of belief; 
unsuspt'cting:^ 

pori-tVciauB ) : those 

who have to do with politics 
V’’j.go>ernment, 


op-po-sPtion the po- 

litical party not in power, 
and therefore ojiposcd to the 
ministry. 

il-le-git 1-mate : not according 
to latv\ born out of wed- 
lock. 

for'feit-ure ; loss of a right or 
privilege by some fault. 

New'mar-ket ; a town in Cam- 
bridgeshire famous for horse- 
. racing. 

ac-cede' : to go to ; to agree ; 
to assent. 

sym^pa-thy : feeling vjith \ fel- 
low-feeling ; compassion. 

res-o-lu'tion ; determination ; 
firmness of purpose. 

un-con 'scion-a-ble : not accord- 
ing to conscience ; unreason- 
able. 
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CHAPTEli' XXXL 

JAMES n. (1086-1688), brother of Charle<» II/ 

Monmouth's Rebellion. — ^The Whigs in time of Charles ifl 
had tried to.pa''s a bill excluding James 'from succession, with 
a Tiew to conferring crown on Duke of Monmouth, illegitimate 
son of Charles. Failing, they fled to Holland. They nowTe- 
turned headed by Monmouth, and landed at Lyme in Dorset":, 
defeated at Sedgemoor. Monmouth executed. 

Bloody Assizes. — After the rebel?ion Jellre'^’s, n criiel judge, 
was sent down to the west of England to hold an assize ; .‘120 
persons put to death ; 841 sold into slavery. 

The Test Act. — (1) James appointed Catholic officers it^the 
army and excused them from taniug the test. Parlia.nent re- 
monstrated, and was dissolved. (2) Janies got the judges to 
declare he had a right to dispense wilh the tost. (3) King 
then issued a Declaration of Indulgence, allowing' Dissenters 
and Catholics to woi3hip as they pleased, and to hold offices 
without taking the test. (4) Expulsion of the Fellows , Of 
Magdalen College fer not electing a Catholic prejiUent; Jamcr 
ordered the Declaration to h(^ i*oad in all the churches. (6) 
Seven bishops presented a petition to Janies, prayii^g him not 
to compel the clergy to read the Declaration. They were accused 
of libel, but acq[uitted by the jur 3 % 

Invitation to the Prince of Orange. — (1) William was invited 
bv seven iiobleraeii to come to England to save the Jaws and 
liberties of the nat ion. (2) The immediate cause of the invita- 
tion was the birth of James’s son, who, the people knew, would 
be brought up a Catholic, and would be heir to the throne, (3) 
William landed at Torbay and marched towards London. 
James’s officers deserted, and joined AVilliam. The J'ing fled to 
France, and was received at the court of Louis XIV., 1088., 
William and Mary declared king and queen, 1080. 

venge^ance : retribution ; pun- anzTouB : desirous ; ' uneasy 
ishment for an injury. about something doubtful- 

ovcr-whelm'ed : covered ; borne an-nonn'eing : declaring; givi 
down ; silenceil. ing public notice, 

dis-pense' with Trst Act: set ez-puFsion: act of expeUinr;, 
it asjtle ; disregard it. or driving gut. ^ 

re-mon^8trated : expos ' ulated ; felTow: a member of. a uni- 

urged reasons against it. versity who enjoys the ^ in- 

come of an endowmeqbi * 
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• len) : a college at Oxford. 
n-ni-ver'sUty * {the whole) : jj. 
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teaching anti ^ examining 
students, and confprring do- 
’ greea. 
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pe-ti'tion (-tish^): a request; 
a supplication. 

West 'min-ster Hall: alargehall 
adjoining the Houses ot 
Parliament, formerly, and 
until the end of 1882, the 
centre of Tne law courts. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

WILLIAM III. JG89-1702. AXiTE, 1702-1714. 

WILLIAM AND MANY, 1689-1694.— TFiVAViw, son of 
William, ''Prince of Orange, and of Mary, daughter of Charles 1. ; 
‘JS^arijy daughter of James 11. 

I, The £%yolntiott. — I'arliament declared that (1) James, 
by niisgovernrnent and It'aving tlie kingdom, had given up tlio 
throne. ^2) Mary and William were to be joint sovereigns, 
(il) At death of either the survivtir should rt'ign ; at death of 
both, unless Mary left issue, the crown should descend to 
Mary's sister, the Princess Anne. 

Toleration Act was passed, allowing Dissenters (hut. not 
Catholics) to worship in their own chapels. 

n. War with Scotland. — Lord Dundee took up the cause 
of James in the Highlands, and defeated William’s forces at 
Killiecrai^ie, but was shot himself. 

Massacre of Glencoe. — William concluded a peace with 
Scotland ; Highland chiefs to swear to live peaceably; Oath to 
lie tp.k<!!n hy a certain day. Mac Ian, of Glencoe, was not 
punctual, and the governor of Scotland (the Master of Stair) 
caused hia clan to be massacred. 

III. War in Ireland. — 'rhroughout the Commonwealth, and 
the reign of (Charles T I., the Irish had been badly treattjd. .1 aiiiesl 1. 
allowed, them own way, and they drove out the English, 

Siege of Londonderry. — Londonderry still held by JCnglish. 
Jgmes be.'^ieged it ; it wiis bravely defended by Walker, a 
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clerirymaii, and after great hardships was relieved, QeneraL 

Kirke raised tlie sieffe. 


Battle of the Boyne. — 'VVillfam crossed over' tc Irela&id 
and defeated James, who fled to France. ^ 

"J'he Irish again defeated at Aghrim ; LiiAerkk captured. 

IV. WarwilL I'rance. — Lewis, Kin^ of France, wanted to 
vade England and restore James. The English and Batch 
fleets defeated by French ofl* Beacjiy Head. The French pre- 
pared to invade En^^land; but their fleet^iwas destroyt'd by 
Admiral llussell off La Ilogue. 


V. Liberty of the Press. — Up to this rel^^ no book was 
allowed to be published until • an oflieer, called the licenser/ 
had given Jiis leave. Now this rule was abolished. * 

Heath of Mary from small-pox. 


tol-e-ra'tion : permission, with- 
out approval, 

dis-cus'sion : debate ; argu- 
ment for and against, 
mas'sa-cre {~ker) : indiscrimi- 
nate killing ; general slaugh- 
ter. 

ITas'ter of Stair : Scotch title 
= eldest son of Lord Stair. 
ex-tir"pate ; to roof out ; to 
tixterminate ; to destroy, 
treach'er-ous : faithless ; per- 
lidious ; false. 

Bur-ren'der : deliver over ; yield 
up itself. 

gnaw^ed: chewed, 
Teign'month {fane-, locally 
fin-) : a small port in Devon- 
shire. 


tri-umph'ant-ly : with joy and 
exuljtatioii. 

Traf-al-gar'(or-//ZV) : a cape 
on Boufh of Spaiv, west gf 
Gibraltar. 

ITeth'er-lands : Low Counfrth : 
Flanders, ifolland, Bel- 
gium. 

Y a c-c i n-a't i 0 n : Lioculating 
with (or communicating) 
roir-pox as a protection 
against snuill-pox. 
phys-i-cian (-ieh-): aprescriber 
o£p/ii/etc; a doctor, 
pre-de-ces^Bors : those that pre- 
ceded ; here, the former sove- 
r(ugns of England. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WILLIAM ni. as sole monarch, 1694-1702. 

ContintiatioxL of the War with France. — William besieged 
and (‘aptured Namur, — the first town lost by I^wis. Peace of 
Ityswick. Willinm acknowledged by Ijowfe King of England. 
Hutch guards dismissed. ^ 
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\ AsBaBBination Plot. — Fort^j^ Jacobites plotted to assassinato 
William ; jloj discovered ; some conspirators executed. 

Spanish SuooofiBion. — Oliarles II., Kinp of Spain, was an 
^Invalid and not'lmely to live long. Lewis, King of France, bad 
’married Charles’s Saest sister, and claimed the crown of Spain 
for h;s-sotk Willimno objected to the des^fflTdlfhts of Lewis 
btntg Kings of Spain. [Spain then bold great part of Ital}", tlio 
Netherlands and, West Indiej.] 

> Partition Treaties. — First. Most of the Spanish lands were 
to*l>e given to a yoling lli^varian prince ; this prince, however, 
soon ai«^d. Sec6nd. Southern Italy and Lorraine were to he 
given to Lewis’s grandson Philip ; the rest, including Spain, to 
, liie Arch#uke Cluirles, the younger son of the lOinperor. 

Charles, dying, left his dominions to Philip. William 
wanted to compel to carry out the Partition Treaty, hut 

Parliament at lirst refused money. Lewis, on the death of 
James TL. acknowledifed the Old Pretender as James JIT. 
Parliamenrnt once granted 'William money and forces to cany 
on a warVgainst Lewis. • 

VAct Settlement. — 1. If William died without children 
\he crown to go to Anne, sister of Mary, and daughter of James 
II. After Anne, to the Electress So])hia, the grand-daughter of 
James I.,^he next heir who was a Protestant. 

Death of William, 1702. 


aB-Bas-sin-a'tion : secret mur- 
der. 

as-so-ci-a^tion : tinion; combi- 
nation. 

archl-tect (arh -) : one who 
j)hiiis or designs buildings. 
am-bi-tiouB {fnsh -) : desirous 
of powef, honour &c. 
•nb'Bo-lnte-ly : completely; in- 
dispe^ably. 


par-ti'tion : act of 

pnrtimj or dividing, 
in'so-lence: rudeness; liaughly 
contempt ; im])ertineiice. 
im-a-gined (-f?;-) : concei\'ed ; 

thought; fancied, 
collar-bone: ncckbone, connect - 
•ing the breastboue to the 
shoulder. • 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AKKE (1702-1714), second daugbicr of James 11. 

r. War of Spanish Succession. — Causes.— (1) The determina- 
•tip^ df Lewis to put his grandscni l*hilip in possession of tho 
dominions, in violation of tho Partition Treaty; and 
•(^2) his* recognition of tho Pretender os James HI. 

*« * K K 
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Armies Engaged. — ^English, Dutch, and Germans, 
xnanded by Duke of Marlborough, against the French and' 
Spaniards. 

Engagements. — Sir George Hooke captiured Gibraltar ' .*" 
Marlborough totally defeated French at Bl^t^iheim in Bavaria, 
3704 ; at H»^i’*i»a'in Belgium, 1706 ; at Oudenardem Belgium, 
3708 ; and at Malplaquet in North France, 1700. ‘ 

Treaty of TTtreoht. — Terms. — (1) Franco engaged to acknow- 
ledge Anno and the protest ant succession. ^2) I'hilip, grand- 
son of Lewis, retained Spain and the Spanish colonies, hut tho 
crowns of France and Spain were not to bo unit..d. (.3) SjMiiiish 
lands in Italv and Netherlands given to Archduke Charhis, now 
emperor of l^omana. 

II. The Union with Scotland. — ICnglish Parliament had passed • 
an Act settling the crown on tho Ele<^tress Sophia, Scotch 
Parliament refused to do the like ; to avoid risk oi 6ex>aration of 
cTow’ns, English offered Scotch free trrde with England, and 
the exercise of their own laws, and the presbyte^iaii form of 
worship, if they would consent to a union of Parliaments. Tho 
Act of Union passed 1707, 

III. The Whig and Tory Ministries. — ^The Whigs. — (1 ) AU 

through the reign were in favour of tho * War of Spanish Suc- 
cession.’ (2) After the unsuccessful trial of Sache^f'erell, for 
preaching * non-resistance,’ the Whigs were dismissed. 

The Tories were eager for ^oce. They made a treaty, 
which was signed at Utrecht. The chief Tory ministtsrs were 
Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St, John (Viscount Boliugbroke). 

Blenlieim {-hime). ez-cheq'ner (-c/ieck'ef *) : tho 

Bam-i-lies^ (’lees). department of Government 

Onde'narde (ood'nnrd). that deals with revenue and 

Mal-plaq^uet (-j)lack'd), expenditure. 

e-co-nom3-cal-ly : frugally ; U^trecht ( U'trekt ) ; a city of 

die ply; inexpensively, Holland. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

flcorge I., 1 71 4-3 727. George TV., 3 820-3 83C. 

George 1 1., 1727-17GO. William I v ., 1830-38.37. ' 

(Joorge III., ]'^T;0-1820. Victoria, 18.37. 

GEORGE I. (1714-3727), son of Elector of Hanover, anJ of 
Sophia, grand-daughter of James 1. 
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1. Events in Early Part of Eeign. — ^The Tory mimsters'wero 
■ removed and the Whigs put in power. 

,• *The rellelAon in favour c#the Old Pretender, James Francis 
^Edward, tlie sop^if James II. The Pretender landed in Scotland^ 

. blit the rebellion *^08 put down and he retired to the Continent. 

• II.'Tha South Sea Babble. — ^Owing to the^fBWfease of trade, 
pc#})le began to invest their money rashly. Many trading 
•fonipanies started ; one of the most popular was the South Sea 
Compayiij, forme^ to carry on trade with South Africa and 
Spanish America.* People formed such exaggerated expecta- 
tions ot jirotit Vliat 100/. Shares vrere sold for 1,000/. Afier a 
•time, the shares fell to a low price. Thousands of families were 
v’*uined. ^ir Kobert Walpole, the first Prime Minteter of Eng- 
land, and a Whig, by his wdso acts somewhat remedied the 
disasteqi 

Parliamentary edhruption ; w’holesole bribery at elections 
and in the House. ^ 

OEOy^E II. (1727-1 760>>, son of George I. 

I. Walpole's Administration. — (1) He attempted to put an 
, wid to St^niggliiig by an Excise Bill ; but it was rejected. (2) 

Against his own judgnnent be was led to declare war again.'?t 
Spain to avenge the ill-treatment of British sinngghjrs and 
ju’cvent 4he searching of English vessels by Spaniards. (.‘>) 
i)eleat of English, and resignation of Walpole, 

Broad-Bottomed Ministry formed by Henry Pelham (Prime 
Minister) and his brother the Duke of Newcastle, 

II. Rebellion under Young Pretender, Charles Edtoardy son 
of James Francis, the Old Pretender, and grandson of 
James H. Ho landed in Scotland ; was joined by the High- 
landers ; marched to Edinburgh; obtained many followers, and 
defeated fhe Royal forces at Pregton Pans. He then invaded 
JOngland ; marclied to Derby ; but found lit tle support and was 
obliged to retreat. At Falkirk, near Stirling, he defemed the 
♦loyalj’orces under General Hawley ; but was routed at Culloden, 
in Inverness, by the Duke of Cumberland. Charles escaped to 

► thS C\uitiuent^ lived a dissipated life, 

ab 'ro-ga-ted : repealed; an- cor-mp'tion : rottenness ; im- 
M'jlled. purity ; })rilj(*ry. 

prej u-dlco : 'fWgment formed smuggling; importing or ex- 
bvf ireJtajui'y groundless ill- porting g^iods without pa\ - 
bias, ,, in g legal dues. 


K K 2 
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ri-dic'u-lous r exciting? ridtctde 
or derision : absurd. 
en-thu-si-aB^tlc : full of zeal ; 
ardent. 

de>spise': to look down on 
with coiitemi\t^ io scorn, 
tar^tan : checked woollen 

stuff. 


kilt: a short petticoat, 
uis oi-pline : instructimi ; order ; 

subjection to Control. 

Ter^nun (a " noxious/ 

animals, as rats, mice, 
moles &c. 

diB-si-pVtiwi : T^aste; excqss; 
evil living. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LAST SIX TEAHS op GEORGE II. (1754-1760). 

Spread of the English ; thirteen cc^onies along Atlantic 
coast of N. America ; collisions with French of Low’er Canada. 

Seven Years’ War. — Loss of ISlinorciV; executioii of Byng ; • 
William Pitt ‘the Great Comirijner’ made War ^Tinister. 
Wolfe’s expedition to Canada ; capture of Quebec ; conquest of*. 
Canada. Hawke’s victory over French in Quiberon 

French and English in India. — The English had forts and 
factories at Wad ms, Bombay, and Calcutta; the French had a 
set tlement at I\)TKlicIierry ; the rest of India was under native 
princes. Bupleix, the French governor, secured friendship of 
some native princes, and intrigued to expel the English. Arcot 
captured hy British under Clive. Calcutta seized by Surajali 
Dowlah ; the ‘ Black Hole’ avenged at Plassey by Clive, 1757, 
and the foundation of our Indian Empire laid. 


in-ter-fe^renoe : molestation ; 

the meddling of others, 
oc-ca^sion-al-ly : now and then; 
infrequently. 

Arie-gha'ny Mountains ; a 

chain of mountains in the 
United States, parallel with, 
but 250 inik?s from, the 
Atlantic coast. 


im-me'di-ate-ly : nothing inters 
vening ; at once. 
pre-cipl-tou8 : forming precis 
pices ; very steep. 
8ur-ren''dered : gave themselves 
up. • ^ 

Du-pleiz (rpla), 

Su-ra'jah (‘ a ’ ns in father). ' 
an-tag"on-ist : opp(}nent ; one 
1 who contends ivith another^ 
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CHAPTffR XXXVII. 

• • • 

GEORGE JII. (17G(>-]820),g-randsonofG(iorgo II. 

* End of the B^en Years* War. — Pitt resigned office, and 
peace was made ranee by the 7Ve«^n%^*»Pcfrw. Eng- 

tai^*Tegaided Minorca and kept Canada. 

Events whic]^ led to the American War. — Greiivillo, Prime 
Minister; Stainp^\c*t passed, rtMpii ring Americans to pay for 
tJtamps on law papers, as wo do in Ejigland now. The 
Atnericans refused to paj^ and Grenville was ol>liged to resign 
office. Lord Rockingluirn, Premier ; repeal of Stamp Act. 
llockinglyim succceeded by Pitt, now I^arl of CbatBam. 

Ghatliam became seriously ill* during bis absence duties 
were inifiosed on tea .^c. going to America. Cbatliam advised 
the repeal of tlie duties, and was dismissed by king. 
Grafton and then I^rd North succeeded. A cargo of tea 
‘shipped lo Uoston, thrown overboard. The English Parliament 
then paf^d an Act forbidding ships to unload at Boston, 
aiKj^ther declaring that Massachusetts should be ruled by 
^en appall t«d by the king. 

The American War of Independence. — Election of a Con- 
gress; GejL^rge Washington appointed leader of the American 
forces. Stubborn tight, and defeat of Americans, at Bunker's 
Hill, near Boston. Americans issued Derlaratiwi of lixdepen- 
dimce^ declaring they were a free nation and would submit to 
George no longer. New York seized and held till the end of 
the war. English, under General Burgoyne, forced to sur- 
render at Saratoga. The French and then the Spaniards 
declared war against England, and helped the Americans. 
Surrender of English army under Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, 17^il. liesignation of North, 1782. Rockingham 
,Prime Minister, and after his death, Shelburne. A peace 
armnged, and signed at Paris, acknowledging independd!ice of 
tl|ja United States, 1788. The defeat of the I'reiich and 
SpanTsfP fleets by Lord Rodney, and the successful defence of 
Gmcaltar, saved British interests in Europe and India. 

oon-Bci-en'tiouB? regulated by des^pic-a-ble : deserving to be 
regard to conscience ; just. despised \ contemptible, 
can'm-dajp : onc^bo seeks to her'o-ism : the qualities of a 
. olHain an oflieo. hero: courage; intrepidity. 

difM|filv'ed ; dressed so that ap-o-plez'y: %. tit or stroke 
might not l>e known. ' causing loss of sensation. 
Kas sa-thu ' setts. Bar a- to 'ga. 
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CHAPTER iCXXVIII. 

i * * , 

1783-1789. ^ - 

Ministerial Changes. — Shelburne was tirrned out oi office- 
through a qu€iwri)Witb Charles James fox,' who voted with the 
Tories, and then formed with Lord North a CoaiiitiozL MiziifliftiT’. 
After a short time, the king dismissed the Cqalitiuii miiiistiT* 
and made William Pitt, son of Chathaim*I'rime Minister, * 
though only twenty-four years old. lie hpd the ofliee from 
1784 to 1801, and again from 1804 to 1806. • 

There was less corruption in Parliament than formerly, and 
people outa’do took more mterest in politics. 

Commercial Treaty with Trance. — ^Adam Smith’s hook, th(^ 

* Wealt h of Nations,’ had shown that regulations which aestricted 
commercial intercourse were pernicious* Pitt made a treaty 
with France to lower duties so as to encourage trade and . 
friendliness. ' * 


The Slave Trade.-«^The horrors of the slave traSi». having , 
been revealed by Thomas Clarkson, Pitt and Wilber^cH' ♦^iid * 
to induce Parliament to abolish it, hut failed. Wilbeiforoe and * 
others continued the agitation, and the trade was abolished in 
1807. 

• 

Improvements. — About this time, great improvements were 
made in farming and the rearing of cattle; James Ilrindley 
constructed the Bridgwater Canal ; Hargreaves invented tiny 
spinning- jenny, which Arkwright improved ; and Crompton 
invented a still better spinning machine called the thm/c ; Watt 
and others greatly improved the steam-engine, which led to the 
building of factories on the northern coal-tields. 

or^a-tor : a public speaker ; an 
eloquent man. 


a'mi-i^-ble : hvahle ; worthy of 
love. 

oo-al-esoo^ ("^^0 • groto to- 
gether ; to unite. 
co-al-l-tion(-MA-) ; union, 
il-ln'mm-a-ted : lit up in token 
of rejoicing. 

Inx-u'ri-oas ; dainty, 
mill'wright : a mechanic who 
builds and rephirs niills. 


en-gin-eer^: one who plans 
public works, aS railways, 
bridges &c., often called 
* civil engiueer.’ 

ma-ohinVry {-sheerif) ? wft- * 
chines in general ; mechan- 
ical contrivances. ' * 

mule (the ojjspinng of a horse 
and an ass) : a mongrel ; a 
spinning miichine,iiiO called 
l^ause it combined the ad- 
vantages of Hargreaves’^M * 
Arkwright’s inven*ionfi.ii * 
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CHAP^R XXXIX. 

1789-1802. 

FBENCH BElEpLITTION. — Iti Cansei.—For a great many 
yeai33 -the. lower classta had been cruelly by Govem- 

jntnt and nobles; the Government taxed them imjustly, — the 

• nobles plundered and ill-us^d them. 

. Its history : War declared. — (1) ‘ National Assembly ’ abol- 
iglied* -pay meats by peasants to country gentlemen, and de- 
, tained Lewis*XVI. a piisoner *in I’aris. (2) As Ijewis was 
forund to be plotting 'witn Prussia and Austria, a Republic wa.s 
establialRid and Lewis executed. (.3> Pitt tried lo avert war, 
but the English were in a panic, Ibe French were irritated by 
plots abd invasion, apd war broke out. (4) In France hundreds 
of persons suspected of favouring the enemy were executed ; 
others fled the couij^ry. (5) In England and Scotland per- 
rons who^poke in favour of reforms were accused of stidiiinii, 
and .soAe were unjustly punished, (0)»The French joined hy 
and Butch. 

‘^Prog^es'f of War. — By land, French were everj^diere 
victorious. At sea. Lord Howe defeated them in ‘Battle of 
Ist Jiinu;’ Admiral Jervis defeated Spaniards at St. Vincent 
(where Nelson won great renown); Admiral Duncan defeated 
Dutch at Oamperdow'ii ; and Nelson the French at the Nile. 

Meantime, British Fleets at Spithead and the Nore mutinied 
on account of ill-pay and ill-treatment, but returned to duty on 
promist* of redress. 

Irish Bobellion of 1798. — ^The Irish had long been cruelly 
treated, and though they had a separate Parliament, it did 
not represent the Irish people, since none but protestants 
could sitfin it; and, until now, ijone hut protestants had votes. 
George III. defeated Pitt*s plans for redressing Irish grievances. 
At length the Irish rose in rebellion ; great atrocities* on both 
* 8 i(lea 4 rebellion suppressed with great severity. The members 
•of the Irish Parliament were then bribed to vote for union 
v?ith. British^arliament, which accordingly took place. 

War continued by England alone. — Admiral Parker, with 
N<elson, defeated the Danes at Copenhagen. Abercrombie won 
a.gredt vict0!y over the French army at Alexandria. The 
defeated troops returned to Europe, and a Peace was agreed to 

’ Jft Amiens, 18Q2. 

• •• • ’ 
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guillo-tine {ffiVo-feen ) : an 
instrument for balieadinp, 
name<i after 7>r. Guillotin^ 
^vho invented it. It was 
similar to the Scotch 
maiden, 

euB-pi-cious distrust- 

ful ; inclined to doubt or 
snxperf. 

mu'ti>ny: a rising of soldiers 
or sailors against their ofli- 
cers, or against tlio govern-, 
ment ; a sedition ; a revolt. 

Mam'e-lukesC' originally Cir- 
cassian slaves who wera 
converted into light horse 
troops. 

Mas 8ul-xnaaB: Modems^ or 
Mahometans. 


pyr'a-mid ; a building having 
^ an angular base and trian- ^ 
^gular sides wliich meet in a 
point at the top. a * • 
Bo'na-parte (ft)rmerly Bo'nq- • 
parte'), Aa'raoh (/mVo). 
Lord Iiion-ten'ant a- c.hief 
magistrate representing ti^e 
monarch ; a, mcerwj. * « 

bulwark: fortitication or 

rampart any meaijs of 
di'feiice. .« * 

le-vi'a-tban : a sea monstpr * 
mentioned in Book^of-jiob. ^ 
tere-Bcopo : an instrument 

which helps us vieio 
object^t at a distance, 
con-fla-gra^tion : a g^'cat hwin^ 
ing^ ofi fire. t 


CIIAPTElt XL. 

1802 - 1808 . « 

Benewal of War. — By Peace of Amiens England was to give 
up Malta ; but Bonaparte seized part of Italy and sent troops 
iiit(* Switzerland, and then England refustnl to give up Malta. 
War renewed ; 10,000 English travellers imprisoned in France ; 
prc])aratioDs to invade England. Franco joined by Spain. 

Pitt, who had resigned in 1801, again made Prime Minister, 
1804. Bonaparte, the* Emperor Napoleon,’ combined French 
and Spanish fleets for invasion of England ; fleets destyoyed by 
Nelson olf Cape Trafalgar ; dS;ath of Nelson, 1806. England 
saved fri^m i 4 vasion. 

MiniBterial changes. — Death of Pitt ; formation of * Mihis^ry • 
of all the Talents ’ under Lord Grenville ; abolition of slav€v« 
trade, 1807 ; ministry dismissed by George for proposiifg 
to admit catholic’s to offices in the army and navyf The Port- 
land ministry ; Canning Foreign Secretary. 

The War contini^ed. — Scheme of Napoleon 4e use Danish 
fleet against England, foiled by the bombardmcut of Copeh- 
luigen and captuiv hf Danish fleet by J2nglish, • • •. 
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fiotL-logne {hoo~lme'), * 
^o^-lon' {too-). ^ 

Tfafal-gar', or.Traf-al'gar. 
'vA-An-teacB^: Those who un- 
. • dertake any dut^ vduntarihj 
. • is, of thei% own free 

. will)* and from a jse^se of 
• '•‘pjiTJlic duty. . 

V 


dil'i-gent-ly ; with steady ap- 
plication ; industriously, 
rec'on-ciled : mode friends ; 

restored to union, 
corieague {-lecy ) : one who is 
united with another in the 
discharg4^-i^tS?aie duty ; an 
associate, or co-adju'tor. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

1808-1814. 

• 

The peninsular War.— Xaj^leon seized Lisbon, and then 
> comptdled Charles I V.f Kinj^ of Spain, to surrender his crown. 
\ Napoleon gave it to lus own brother Joseph. 

Spain %ppli(Hl to England for help, which was given by 
Canning.# Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards l)uko of Welling- 

• ton. sent with English forces, defeated the French at Vimio'ra. 

olfti'Mcjore marched into Spain hoping to he joined by the 
S^&iards; was disappointed, and compelled to retreat; the 
French following, were defeated at (’orun'na. Mooro was 
killed dialing the battle. Wellesley’s victory at Talav4''ra, and 
reliremi’iit to the ‘ Lines of Tor 'res Ve'dras ’ in Portugal. 
Failure of the French. Fonnation of * guerillas.’ 

Failure of the Walcheien expedition. 

Wellington captured the two fortreases, Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Radajoz, which opened his way into Spain. lie defeated 
the French at Salamaii^ca, and entered Madrid, but was obliged 
again to retreat to Portugal. 

SuBiian. Campaign. — Napoleon captured Moscow; the in- 
habitants Bet lire to the city ; th^ French were compelled to 

• retreat in the depth of winter. Out of 400,000 only g0,000 
survived. 

» • Wilington’s victory at Vittoria, and capture of St. Sehas- 
tiiUn.^ 

• *N^poleon ^feated at Leipzig by combined armies of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, which then marched on Paris. Welling- 
ton^invaded France on south, and won a victory at Toulouse. 
Pans w#9 seized by the allies. Napoleon abdicated and was 
sent to Elba, and peace was signed at Paris, where Lewis 

’ XV IH. became king. • 
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Alb>aa'n 

Bsd-a-joi" 

Ba'yonne* {hah*yon*)i 
Bor-deaux' {-do"), 
Cas'lle-reagh 
Ci-n-dad' 

Bod-ri'go (-rc?T^ 
Fuex'teB (fwen-), 
d’On-o'ro {dimyo'ro), 
Leip'zig (lijye’-). 
XaS'Be'na {-aay~). 
Scheldt (akelt), 
Btrahan (atraion). 
Tou-louse (too'looz*). 


Wal'cher-eii * 

4?en-m 8U-lar: pertaining to* a ' 
• peninaidaf Specially . (o 
Spain and^ortugdl. ^ 

un-prin'oi-^d : immoral ; bad; 
pit)fligaro. 

cam-pdi^' : the period bf**each 
year during which an aAny 
I keeps the field ; the duratioif 
of one expedition, 
e x-t r a-o r 'd i n-a-r y ; . Jiteyc^d 
ordinary ; ifhusual ; special. 
aVdi-ca'ted : gave up the 
throne ; resigned, • ^ 


CHAPTER XLTT, 

1814 - 1820 . • • 

Waterloo. — Withih a year Napoleon escaped from Elbaj w-* 
turned to France, and wak again made Emperor, IBl/b*^'"*’ ^ • 
England and Prussia at once sent armies into^^tlih NetlTfer^* 
lands. Napoleon defeated the Prussians under Blucher, and 
then attacked Wellington at Waterloo. The English /iefeiided 
themselves stubbornly ; in the afternoon tlio Prussians arrived 
to help them ; tlie French were routed ; Napoleon was deposed 
and sent to St. Helena, a rocky island in the South Atlantic,- 
where he died. 


General DietresB. — The war had involved very heavy taxa- 
tion and left a debt of 800,000,000/. The country was im- 
pr>verished ; many manufacturers and farmers were ruined, and 
the labourers and artisans were almost starving. Hence there 
were riots and tumults, and.demands for reform. * March of 
the Blaiiketeers.’ The Manchester Massacre, and * The Six 
Acts.'^ Death of George III., 1S20. 

• 

is 


Buo'ooured : helped ; supported, 
criml-nal law: the law deal- 
ing with crimes (murder, 
theft &c.) 

yeo'man-ry: a volunteer body 
of cavalry, embodied in 179/ 
and partly disbanded after 
the peace of 1^4. 
iMB-BArB': a regiment of light 


cavalry. (The 
Hungarian.) 


ntfmS 


peace Vble, griMr'ouBly.* [Notii* 
that the ‘ o ^ is retained at 
the end of* peace-* anchnot 
at the end griev*^. Vy hy 
is this ?] 

Be-di'tiouB : calciilatbd 

to excite insurrection.. 
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CHAPTER XLIIT. 

• 6£OBOE-lT. (1820-1830), eldest son of George III. 

, Cato Street lb^BJiracy. — The continiJjifJL^ufleri^ and the 
•^Vl\isal of the Government to grant reforms, led Thistlewood 
•‘and others to form a plot for hilling the ministers. It was 
discovered aifd the leadeA weie executed. 

JShanges in JLhe Government. — (Lord Livei-pool, Premier.) 
"(leorpe Canning becafte Foreign Secretary, and Sir liobert 
.IVel, Home Secretary, 1822. Canninr/, without going to war, 
savedj’ortiigal from the interference of Spaing and acknow- - 
ledged the independence of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other 
SouUi American states. Peel carried some reforms in the 
criminal law, greatly reducing the number of crimes punishable 
with death. Husktsson, another minister, considerably reduced 
the customs duties4evied on imports, — the tirst step towards 
free tmde, 

• 

• ^ /v^tholic Association. — The catholics were still excluded 
An association was formed under Daniel CVCon- 
nell to get this reformed. 

P^^rliamentary Beform. — The urgent need for this seen by 
Lord .Tohn Kussell, who proyiosed to take members from 
boronglis whicli bad disappeared or become unimportant, and 
tf) give them to the great centres of trade which had been 
growing up lately ; but he was for the present deleated. 

Independence of Greece. — ^Tlie Greeks had for years been 
fighting against Turkey to gain their independence. Tho 
atrocities committed by Turkish troops led England, Franco, 
Austria, and Eussia, to send ships which destroyed the Turkish 
fleet aP Navarino ; Greece, so^n after, was acknowledged in- 
dependent. , 

•Belief of Dissenters and Catholics. — Whilst the Duke of 
, ‘^^lingtoii was Prime Minister, Lord John Russell succeeded 
in carrying a bill, wdiicb enabled dissenters to hold municipal 
or Government offices. At last, through fear of civil W'ar in 
Ireland, similar relief was given to catholics by tho Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, 1820. 

• fnprovements. — New Police introduced by Peel ; hiiproyed 
•ttJiBfcem of road-making by Macadam ; railways and locomotives 

Qeorge Stephenson, 
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dis-sat 18 -fied : ^ discontented ; 
displeased. * 

as-BO-ci-a tion:' a society of 
persona formed to promote 
some object. 

rep-re-Ben'ta-tive ayi-^m: the 

body of laws itlfglrty ting the 
election of members to Par- 
liament. 

r^-com-mend ed (reck -) : intro- 
duced favourably. Jlut it 
has here the stronger mean- » 
ing that they were required, 
or commanded to vote for 
him. 

con-Btit'u-en-cy : a body of 
electors entitled to return 
one or more than one mem- 
ber to Parliament. 

nn-i-ver'sal suffrage: thej)oli- 


tical right- of each person to 
#vote for a representative to. 
parliament. • • 
dis-fraii'chiBed: deprived or 
some political 'right, — as, in 
this case,.^f representation 
in Pai^iament. * “ / 

cor-po-ra'tion : a* body of pef- , 

nuthorisf‘d by law to 

act ns one ]^rson, as in the 
goveniinent of cfimQi’alq 
towlis ; a towrf council, 
e-man-ci-pa'tion : net of fitting 
free ; removal of disajult^ies. 
lo-co-mo'tive: a travelling 
steam-engine ; a railway cn- 
gine. • * 

pro-pri e-tora: owners; share- 
holders,^ • 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

WItLIAM IV. (1830-1837), son of George ITT. 

Beform Bill — Wellington defeated and siiccetided by Lord 
Grey. The first Reform Bill failed in the Commons; after a 
dissolution, a second was carried through the Commons by 
Lord John Russell, hut rejected by the Lords; indignalitm 
of the country, riots and bloodshed ; tlie king was at last 
frightened, and undertook to make new Peers to pass the bill 
through the Lords. The Lords then gave way, and the bill, 
being introduced a third time, passed in 1832. The bill 
disfranchised many small boroughs, and gave members to 
populous districts in counties, and to large towns. • 

Whigs now began to he known as Liberals, and Tories as - 

Coyiservatives, * 

• 

Other Beforms. — The reformed Parliament quickly abolished 
slavery in the British possessions, and paid the slave owners 
twenty million pounds as compensation. It also passed a anew 
poor law, intended to check people living on the rates when 
they were able to wo^k, ** • 
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di 0 -ap-prov'ed : disliked: 
• * thought unfavourably of. * 
^jai-dig>xi|'fioif: auger; reseift- 
i luent. . • 

. dh-gen'er-a-ting: pass- 

ing ; becoming Wgrse. 

: .enragea ; mad- 
' dewed ; put in a /wry. 


com-pen^sate: to*make amends 
for loss sustamed. 
con-serv Vtive : one opposed 
to change. 

lib'e-ral: one who advocates 
freedont^.s^reform. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

1837-1841. 

VICTOEIA (1837)* daughter of Duke of Kent, fourth son of 
peorge III. 

The people's Charter. — Great distress amongst lower classes ; 
wages low, food dear. Com Law placed a heavy duty on 
Aj'/’^^t corn imported,— this made bread dear. Tho I^eople n 

* w^l a document intended to set forth the political 
changes necessary to bring about better times; those who 
accepto(^ it were called Chartints, It demanded (1) Manhor)d 
Suffrage; (2) Equal Electoral Districts; (3) Vote by Ballot; 
(4) Annual Parliaments ; (0) Abolition of Property (^ualifica- 

• tion for Members of Parliament; (G) Payment of Members. The 
third and the tiftli of these have since been granted. Rowland 
Hill introduced penny postage, 1839. 

The Eastern Question. — ^Tnrkey in a wretched condition; 
menaced by Russia in the North, attacked in Syria by Mehemet 
Ali, ruler of Egypt; Lord Palmerston persuaded Russia, 
Austria, ind Prussia to join England in driving Mehemet out of 
Syria, which was done. , i 


•omip^tent : suitable ; able ; 
.•of sufficient ability or 
Strength. 

ag-ri-curtn-rfl poor : fho.<^e 
engaged in tilling the 
jfroujd. ^ 
com-pas'sion-ate : pitiful. 
S^ihvCoburg.* a duchy of cen- 
ftermauy. 


ac-com -plish-ments : attain- 
ments, especially ornamental 
ones. 

chan-de-lier' (shan-de-leer ') : a 
, frame! 'with branches for 
holding candles. 
resVlute : determined ; firm 
of purpodb. 
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CHAPTER- XLVL 

1841-1846. 


The Afghan War. — Cause. — It was though^ that the Russians, 
who had iuadt/\idfances in Central A^a, intended to invade 
India ; and Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Afghan 'istanV Vit6- 
friendly tx) them. 

The Dritish invaded Afghanisl am, and occupied Cahul. 

The country rose against the English, anil compelled tlunn 
to retreat to India. Out of. 4, 000 -vlio left Cibul on'fy ouo 
reached the English garrison at Jellalahad. 

General Pollock advanced from Jellalahad to Calml and 
recovered the British prisoners. Dost Mahomed rosioJt^a, 

The Anti-Corn-Law League estahlished by llicliavd JJohden 
and John Briglit. Its objects were to instruct the p.?oplo ir 
the evils of the corn laws, and to obtain Free Trade in corn. ' ' 

Bepeal of Corn Laws. — Hastened by the famine m Ireland 
which resulted from failure of the potato crop. Peel, thoiigh 
a conservative, carried this measure; ibr w'hich his folh)wei3 
deserted him; Lord John Russell became Premiers * vj ' 


ne-go-ti-a 'tion : treating; 
holding intercourse for tlie 
purpose of coining to an 
agreement. 

con'fer-ence: consultation; 

meeting for discussion. 
dis-aB"ter : a calamity ; a mis^ 
fortune, 

pamphlet : a small book, 
consisting of one or more 
sheets of paper stitched to- 
gether, but not bound. 


or-i-gin-at-ed (-n/-) : started ; 
commenced ; had i.^s In'giii- 
ning. 

main'te-nance : act of mainUdn- 
tJi// ; continuance, 
pro-tec 'tion-ist : one wlio 
would protect native land- 
lords, farmers t^c. from 
foreign competition, by plac- 
ing duties on imports. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

184C-1866, 

Popular Movements. — In 1848 most of the countries*' of 
Europe were disturbed by popular moverat'utsr TheVrencIi 
got rid of their Hug, and t*slahlishod a Republic undeit'^J^*' 
presidency of Louis Napoleon. In Jtaly, Austria, and pru^Uj,* 
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^Parliaments were established. The Chartists in England again 
Rotated for Uieir six refomfk ; but the greatei^ part of the 
i^ofking classes remained pAceable and orderly. After a time, 
Napoleon succeeded in suppressing the Kepublic and making 
himself Emperor ;^nd in some other countries the Parliaments 
ana people’s hopes cruslftd c^t. 

.’^Tho Crimead War. — The EmperorNicLolas of Puasia wished 
lt»n Oliristiaiis jn Turkey %) bo placed under his protection. 
Neither J^nglaiuL nor Turkby would agree to this. Nicholas 
insistqd, . and Iwkey, supported by England and France, 
leclai’ed war •against ftussia; destruction of Turkish fleet. 
Invasion of the Crimea. Battle of the Alma, and defeat of 
the Uui^ans. Siege of Sebastopol, lasting a year; Bussian 
attacks on English at Balakla^a and Inkeimah repulsed. 
Clreat aifierings of troops from w'ant of food and shelter during 
the winttjr. Hospittl founded at Scutari, and placed under 
iVliss Nightingale. Sebastopol taken; its fortifleations de- 
4royed. #I*eace condluded in the spring of 1850. 


: sign or mark ; 
••the name of a person 
- 'written himself, 
lodle-beu (-/d-). 
prin-ci-uar-i-ty : territory of a 
the country which 
gives title to a pHnve, 
remained nou'-trali took 
ludther side; did not join 
in the contest. 


to act on their own re-spon-si- 
hil'i-ty ; to act without 
waiting for orders from 
their officers ; to judge for 
themselves what was best 
to do. 

Bub-sis^tence: livelihood; 
means of support. 


CHAPTER XLVIIl. 

1857-1«58. 

T^E ftTDIAN MUTINY . — The religion of the ilindoos 
ea^hCs them that it is a sin to eat any part of a cow. A riflo 
*lJio Enfield) was introduced which required the use of greased 
lartridgea. A report was circulated that the grease used was 
he fat of cows. Some native princes incited the people to 
■c^VOliori. Th(» Sepoys at Meerut murdered their Euglisli 
>flicera; massamred all the Englisli they could find, and seizing 
)ejlii, proclaimed a descendant of the great Mogul emperor. 
|(fiifiny spread to Lucknow; garrison besieged ; fearful mas- 
fterq fet Cawnpore. Relief of Lucknow by Havelock; his 
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death ; recohquest of Northern ^ndia by Sir Colin Oamph^i : ’ 
commander-’n-chief, and Sir II ug^ Rose. ^ ^ 

axL^ces-tors : forefathers. de-ri-Bion (-rw4-) : liiockeryj 

de~ 8 O 0 ad'-»nt : offspring, how- oontcmptiibifs laughter. « 
ever remote. « re-in-forceiliexitB : ad^Jitionol' 

Sikhs Oudh (o7vd). troops; « ‘ 

clern'en-ey ! mildness; gentle- mar'-tial: beldn^ng to 

ness ; mercifulness. Iwarlike, .. . ^ - 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

1858 - 1867 . 

Italian Unity. — For many years Italy had been biv^ken up 
into a number of small states — kingdoms, grand duchies &c. 
The people were very much oppress^, so that they longed fof'^ 
freedom and unity. The north-east of Iti?ly was iu the hands of 
the Austrians ; and, as the unification of Italy woi/ld havo 
involved the loss of this province, the Austrians supported tka 
tyrants in the other provinces. Sardinia was the l^st govertM 
part of Italy, and in 1848 its king, Charles Albert, tried to free 
the other states; but Austria was too strong for him, aiid he 
had to resign. In 1359, his son, Victor Emmanuel/ p:ot the 
help of Napoleon. The Austrians were defeated at Magenta 
and Solferino ; and Milan and neighbourhood were added to 
Sardinia. This encouraged the people of other disi riots, and 
frightened their dukes i’fec. so that they ran away. Mainly 
1 hrough the influence of a ^eat patriot, Garibaldi, one state 
after another was joined to Sardinia, till Victor Emmanuel 
ruled all Italy except Rome and Venetia, In 1866, Austria 
being at war with Prussia, Italy tried to seize Venetia. The 
Austrians were defeated hy the Prus^ans, and, at llie peace, 
had to resign Venetia. Some time later, the French troops 
were withdrawn from Rome ; and in 1870 it was occupied by 
the Italians, and became the capital of Italy, which was row 
entinfly united. « 

England and France. — The English being alarmed as to the 
intent inns of Napoleon, commenced in 185‘.) the formation of 
volunteer corps, — a movement which has steadily grown. 

Tn 1860, Mr. Cobden, on behalf of the* Government, 
arranged a Cmmnrrnal Treaty with France, wlikdi greatly 
lowered the custon7s duties between the two countries, incredsJl 
their trade, and promoted more friendly relations, ‘ 
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Civil War in America between the Northern (free) and 
•Southern (slave-holding) States, caused by the dw«ire of the latter 
^t-o int^o<iiC<V5lavery into n#w States further west. The Northern 
^States^ having a navy were able to blockade Southern porta. 
tBut English’ inbrchants fitted out quick steamers to * run the 
blocjiifde,* can-ylig stores to the Confederaies qnd bringing away 
• The Confederates also got war-ifliips built in England, 
.^hich preyed on the shipping of the United States. [For this 
"Jlngland aftenwards paid nearly ^1,500, 000/. damages.] In 18(52 
the Northern ^tatea decreed the abolition of slavery, and in 
186g the rebellion was crushed and the Union restored. 

Cotton ^Ltnine. — The <scarctly of cotton during the war 
caused what is known as the * Cotton Famine.’ IVkany thousands • 
|f)f ope^itivos ill Lancashii’e werg thrown out of work for a long 
time, and suflered very great hardships with wonderful 
patience. • 


schemes: plans ; designs : 

purples. • 

sus-pi-^ion mistrust- 

» doubt. 

'Arps (ro?-e) : a bodf/ of sol- 
jdiers ; *n division of an 
aftny. [The singular and 
tho j^lural are spell alike, but 
the T)lural is pronounctni 

COJYS.J 

con-fed 'er-ate : leagued tv- 
gethei’’ ; allied. [The gen- 
eral sense of unifed and con- 
federate is the same ; but 


united indicates a timer 
bond of union.] 
block-ade , V. : Xoblw'k up by 
or ships, so as to pre- 
vent persons or ships getl ing 
in or out. 

blook-ade' rnnners : ships 
which, either by superior 
speed, or under cover of 
darkne‘s>, manage to elude 
1 he blockading ships. 
adVo-ca-ted: pleaded for; de- 
fended. 


CHAPTER L. 

1807 - 1880 . 

»• ^ BEFOEMS IN IBELAND. — ^The Fenian movement for tho 
independence of Ireland ; armed insurrection soon put down. 
Mr, Gladstone (now Premier) tried to remove Irish gi-ievaiices, — 
dioeBtabliahed the Irish Protestant Episcopal Church, depriving 
it andothe Catholic and PresJjjj^riaii chui’ches of state endow- 
mqnts, and putting them 6ii same footing -^passed a Land Act 
*J8 ifiiprove the relatim^etweeu landlorde and tenants. 
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BEFOBMS IN ENGLAND. — Edacaiion ’ Act establialilng 
School Boar(l<j^ and authorising th^^m to levy rates for building 
and supporting schools, and to diti'sistup bye-laws ^ enforce thiJ 

attendance of children. ’ 

ry . . ' 

Ballot Act. providing that at municipal mid pari iamenl ary 
elect ions votes should be given in auoli a v\%y, that nom but 
the voter need know how lie had voted. ‘ , ‘ '’, 1 * i 

Franco-German War. — ^The Prussian vicforicr, over Aust'r'i 
(see page 250) roused the jealousy orf France aiul Jed to a groaf* 
war. The French were totally defeated, tlie^jimperor and hK 
armies were captured, and, a^ter a t u’nhle sieg *, PAris wds^ 
occupied by the Germans. At the peace France gave up parf 
of Lorraine and Alsace, and paid 200,000,000/. The ^arledy- 
the unification of Germany (ofiwhicli William, King ort-Vussfa, 
was made Emperor), and the downfall of the h'.mpire in Franct*, 
whert^ the Itepiiblic was re-established. *ljOiiis Napoleon d‘<'d 
in exile in England. 

BnsBO-Tarkiah War caused by the atroiilies perp^*ated on 
the Christian inhabitants of Turkey. TIu^ Turks, after a 
struggle which lasted about a year, were totally defeatt‘d. , , 

The Treaty of Berlin. — A conference of the European Pow- if 
was held at B.‘rlin, and a treaty was drawn up, by wbicL^ie 
territory of Montenegro was increased, SiTvia and Koumania 
were freed from tribute to the Sultan, and Bulgaria ivSl? given 
u prince of its own choosing, and made into a separate state, 
though tributary to lurkey. 

War with the Zulus in South Africa. After several British 
reverses the Zulus were beaten, and their country temporarily 
put under British rule. 

From 1874 to 1880 we had a conservative government under 
Mr. Disraeli (Earl Beatumsfield) ; but the general election of 
1880 restored Mr. Glad.'stoiie to office. 

vol un-ta-ri-ly : of their oavu living at one period, espe- 
free »7ill, and not because , cially those of about the 

the law required it. 1 same age, — thus pareutfiK^ie- 

bal'-lot (rt IktU hall): act of ’ long to one generation, and 

secret voting by putting a t their clnldrei\, to another ; 

hftll or ticket in a box, i one step in natural descent, 

ma-jor'-i-ty : the greater nuni- : Browning : Hubert Browning, 
ber ; the differtiice betweei. \ one of our great est^ living 
t lie greater number and the poets (Jan. ]88.‘l). Bep>i 
less. ' . to children by laig 

gen-e-ra'tion; age; the people Pied Pijicr of IIa7nelin, 
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WILIiI.fM I. (1066-1087) 
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•William II. Henry I. (noo-ll35) Adt-la 
-(1087-1100) i 1 

#. :Mutiiiia • ^ Btephen 

(m. Gfoffrey of ^enjour (1135-1164) 

, Henry II (1154-1189) 

ANok-^y, on 'PLAyrAOEyET LiyE. 

■ «_ * AEirigr ii. 

(E^pnin^ both from 'William the Conqueror and from Edmund IronBido) 

^ ir ! ' • \ j 

r Hicbardl*. Geoffrey John (1199-«ie) 


(1189-1190) 


Arthur 


Henry III. 

(1210-1279) 

• I 


Hicliard, Kin^ of the Roman* 


Hdwftrd 1. (1272-1307) ^ Edmund, E. of Lancaster 

I • I 

Hdwar d II,(1 307-1 327) Henry, E. of Lancaster 
I I 

Edward III. (1 327-1377) Henry, D. of LancasU r 


Edward (^la<!k Pnnoe) Lionel, Jl. of Clarenco Jolin of Gaunt, who m. Blanche 


Hichard II. 

0377-1399) 


Philipi, . 

lloKer ^lortimer 

1 

Anne Mortimer 
I 

Richard, D. of York 


Henry IV. (1399-1413) 
Henry V. (1413-1422) 

Henry VI. (1422-1461) 

! 

Edwarfl (killpil at 
Tewkesbury) 


Edy^Lri 


■d IV, (1461-1483) 


Bichard III. (1483-1485) 


Ei7.abetL of York, who mairied Edward V, (1483) Richard, D. of York 
HInrj Tudor (Henry 'STII.) 

TVDOR LINE, 

HENBV VTI. (1485-1509) 


.Haxguri'^.- James iT. Henry Vj, 
" ^of Scotland 

• • 1 


.9^u)eH)(. Mary Elizabeth Edward VI. 

. •[ • p553-15.">8) (1658-1003) (1547-1563) 

Mary Qu^en of Scots 

I • 

• Jame^'^. of Ei.glund f]C(»3 1625) 


"(1509-1547) Mary=Charlos Brandon 
i Duke of Suffolk 
Frances = Henry Grey 


I Duke of Suffolk 


Lady Jane 
Grey 


L L 2 
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OUTT.INE OF ENGLISH HISTORl^ 





N.B. — pupil need not eominit flv ^pinorj' nil the Sate*^ in th^ nex*^ 
pa^s ; but they will be found useful for r<^^ercuce, and will help to fix 
events in the memory in tludr correct ordc..*~:r.r connection. Bat'cle^ 
i»P])ettr nmoii;; Important Event.s because thej’’ have often decid'jd t^‘c 
altcr-coursc of History. 
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, ' IMPORTANT DATES. . 


,SV. 

Csesa^nded in %itain,B.c. 65 
Glai^Ius invadedrotitain, 

• A.D. 43 

te^diciia defeated . .01 
jiomans left Bfitaiii . 410 

Arrival of EnpflU^b 449 

iUmtal* of Ag^asTine ^ 607 
lilgbert, Kinpr of Wessex 802 
^Treaty of Wedmore . 878 

® anulc^Kinpp of fill Eng- 
land . * . . lOKJ 1035 

Edwaifl the (’on feasor 
. Kinff . . 1042-1000 


•/ir.) .... lOOG 
’ after . Liberties 
‘filenry 1.) . IIOO 

Battle of the Standard . 1138 
(,’onstifutions of Claren- 
don . . . .1104 

M urder of Thomas Becket 1170 
Conquest of Ireland . 1172 
John the Pope’s vassal . 1213 
The (treat (>hart(*r . 1216 

THE BARONS' WAR. 

Battle of Lewes . 1204 
Bal tle*of Evesham . 1205 
First admission of borough 
niemberlf to Parliament 1 205 
^ lonq^est of W ales . 1 282 
•Temporary Conquest of 
Scotland ^ . . 1290 

Conlirmation of (charters 
(Fid ward 1 .) . . 1297 

Bottlegpf Bann^ckbiini . 

HUNDRED YEARS’ WArfr 

•Batfle of 81 u vs . . 1340 

Battle of Crocy. . 1340 
Siejp ofV’alais . . 1347 


Battle of Poitiers, a.d. 1 360 
Battle of Afj^ncourt . 1415 
English ex{)elled . 1463 
Peasant* Revolt (Wat 
Tyler) . . . 1381 

! Battle of Shrewsbury . 1403 

J ack Cade’s Insurrection 1460 

• 

• WARS OF THE ROSES 

(1466-1485). 

^ Battle of St. Albans . 1466 
Battle of Bloreheath . 1 459 
Battle of Northampton 1400 
Battle of Wakefield . 1400 
Battle of Alortimer’s 
Cross . . . 1461 

BatUo of St. Albans . 1 401 
Battle of Towton . 1401 
Battle of Barnet . 1471 
Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 
Battle of Bosworth . 1485 
Ileiiry VIII. divorces 
Catharine . . . 1633 

Act of Supremacy 
(Henry VIII.) . . 1534 

Monasteries dLssolved 

163(5-1639 
Statute of Six Articles . 1639 
Reconciliation with 
Rome . . . 1654 

•(’alais taken by the 

French . • a • 

Act of Supremacy (l?li- 
zabeth) . . . 1669 

Spanish Armada de- 
feated . . . 1688 

East India Company 
- established . . 16(X> 

'^iiion of England and 

Scotland . . . 1003 

Hampton C5ourt Oonfer- 
erico .... 1004 
Petition of Right 
(Charles!.; . .1028 
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Hampden’s Ship-money ! American Wa^ began . 1775^ 

case . • . • • • 1^>*17 | Aftiericau declaration of / 

The Long Parliament 1040 -53 Independence •. • y 177f^ 

Strallbrd executed . 1041 , End of the American / 
CIVIL WAE. .1642-10511 War. ^ M788- 

Battle of EdguJiill • . 1042 French Revolltion 
Skirmish of Ohalgrd?e War bet^v'een England 

Field . . . 1043 ! and France . .■ 1795j# 

Battle of Newhuiy . 1043 ! BatUe of Trafalgar . 18*05 r 

Battle of Marston , Peninsular Wur . 1808 14^ 

Moor . . . 1044 i Battle j)f Waterlog ; 1615^* 

Battle of Nasehy . 1045 Catholic Emancipation .^1820 

1 Charles behpaded . 1040 ! Heform Bill . . .^832, 

Battle of Dunbar . 1050 [ Abolition of Slavery ]83tf* 

Battle of Worcester . 1051 | Uepeal of Corn Laws* . 184 (j 

Commonwealth and ■ (’riinean War . li^4-r)5 

Protectorate .1040-1058 1 The Indian Mutiny . 1857. 
Jamaica taken . . 1055 ’ Second Reform Bill 1867-68 

Restoration . . 1000 Suez (-aivai opened 1809 

Creat Plague . .^10t>5 Irish Church Disosia- 

Great Fire . . .1 000 blished . . ‘ . 1 8()^ ^ 

Habeas Corpus Act . 1(»79 Irish J^and Act •, • . 

Trial of the Seven Education Ac. % . . 

Bishops . . . 1088 ! Ballot Act . . .1872 

Uevolution . . . 1088 ! 

The Crown offered to ; 2^n^I:^TJO^'S, DISCOV- 

William and Mary , 1089 i r... 

The Toleration Act ^ . J689 j 

Battle of Killiecmiikie . 1089 I Linen weaving intro- 
Battle of the Boyne . 1090 , duced . . . 1253 

I^eace of Ryswick . , 1097 | Cloth weaving at Nor- 

Act of Settlement • 1701 ! wich . . . 1331 

Act of Union with Scot- : Printing introduced by 

land. . . .1707; Caxton . . 1471 

WAE OF SPANISH STIC- ! C^ape of Good Hope dis- 

CES&OH . J 702-13 ! covered . . * . ]48C 

Gibraltar taken. . 1704 America discovered ( CV *' 

Battle of Blenheim . 1704 1 himbus) . . . 1492* 

Battle of Ramilies , 1700 i Pins introduced «. . 1540 

Battle of Oudenarde . 1708 ; Needles introduced . 15(^0 

Battle of Mai plaq net . 170i> ' Telescopes invented « 
Peace of Utrecht . 1713 * ^bout . •»“ . .•1549 

First Jacobite Rebellion 1715 CoaiAes introduced . 165S* 
South Sea Bubble ‘ .1720 Poakfr .6caes intro- ^ 

2nd Jacobite Rebellion , 1745 duced . . .^Ip77* 

Battle of Plasspy . . 1757 Potatoes and Tobacco, a 

Capture of Quebec . 1759 about . , . 1580 
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Stocking'Framl inv^it- 
^ od . I . / . 

^ap t»r Milffi^erected 
VSijjK nu^ufacture intro- 

*(^ap5lIorn di^vered . 
OjrjjjulaJion oIBRjod^is- 

* • covered •. 

9nu’st " \\%'ekjy Pa]>er 

* piiWislied ,* 

I'llaclniey Coacl^s used . 
Ojlfee'introdijceS . • 

* Barometer invented 
sji’ea camti into use 
^teauftSiigiiie (puiiip- 

iiig^ . ' . 

Tnociuation introdnfted . 

■ Falireulieit’s Tliermo- 
metej^ ^ . .• 

Ligbtginff Coiuluctor . 
►'Watt’s ^aiu-Eugines . 


^oDO 

1604 

IGIO 

IGIO 

IG22 
1GL>5 
JG41 , 

IGGG 

1G08 

1718 

172G 

1753 

17G5 


Spinning Jenny . . 17G7 

Oxygen discovered . 1774 
Arkwright’s l>)wer-loom 1785 
Oalvanism . . . 1781) 

Symingtons Steamboat 1789 
lighting by Coal Gas . 1 792 
VaccinoJion announced . 1798 
‘Comet’ Steamboat on 
Clyde . . .1812 

‘ Times ’ printed by steam 1814 
Davy Safety Laiiip . Ji815 
Locomotive Steam- 
Engine . . . 1824 

Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Uaihvny . . 1830 

Electric Telegraph . 183G 
Penny Postage . . 1840 

London and Dover Tele- 
graph . . . 185J 

Atlantic Telegraph laid . 1866 
Telepiione inveiilod . 1877 
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FAMOUS JVIEN. \ ^ 

STATESMUX, COMjfAXJ)]-JMS, s' /■ ~ 

John Wyclif (^Itefonner) . . * . 13^4^1384' 

(yardiiial YorJk-, and Lt^rd 147^-1630 

Thomas Cramnor {Attp. Canfcrhurp nnd^l^fonnqr) 

Lord Lurl(*ig-li ( hard Iliyh Trensurei') . 

Sir h\ Walsiiitfliam {Chirf tSorrotary of Sfafo) *' . 

♦Sir Francis Drake (^l)i^corerer. Admiral) # 

Sir Philip Sidney {a brace ISoldier, Sfc.J 
Jones {ArrhiitH) 

Sir John Eligt {Statesmnri) . 

John Hampden {Stniesman) . 

Oliver Oroniwell ( General, Stalesmait) 
lloberl Blake {Adytiiral) 

Sir Ohristopher Wren i^Arehiterf) . 

Sir Isaac Newton {Aftl royiomer) 

Duke of Marlborough {^General) . 

Sir llobert Rooko {Adynral) 

Sir Robert Walpole (Statesman') . 

<T. F. flandel (Mnsinan) 

Lord George Anson ((^ircumnariyator) 

William Ilogarth ( Painter, cS*(*. ) . 

John VW^sley f>/* Methodism) 

Lord Chatham (Statesman) , 

James Brindley (Byitfineer) , 

Lord Rodney {Admiral) 

Sir Joshua Reynold3^(Paf/2^er) 

John Smeaton 
Loid Olive (General) 

Lonl llowe (Admiral) . 

<,’aptain James Cook (Cirvumna riyatar) 

Edmund Burke 
Josiah Wedgwood {Potter) . 

Sir Richard Arkwright {Mechanical Inrent or) 

James Ilarsrroavos {Mechanical Inventor) 

Warren Hastings (GoverruorAloferal of Indian 
James Watt {Mechanician) . 

Sir William Ilerschel (Astronomer) 

<3aarles James Fox (Statemnan) 

John Flaxman (Sculptor) 

Lord Nelson (Admiral ) . . • ‘'*v ' 

William Pitt (Statesman) . . 

Duke of AVellington (General and Statesman) 

J. M. W. Turner (Pairtter) .... 




I6ai-J^L* 
. 1536-159^^'*. 
. 1540-150<?- - 
. 1554«16ii5 

. 1672- 1003 • 

. ].500-'J63i>j^ 

. 16W-lfi« *, 

. foJK) 1958 
. 1690-1667 
. 1031-1723 • 
.,^042-1727 * 
. 1B50-1722 

.ao^b 170!) ; 
. --f?£6--]7y5 > 

. I(«»7#‘rrt2 A 
. l(i!»7-17C4 
. 17(ft 1701 
. 1708-1778 
. 1710 1772 . 

. 1718-1702 
. 1723-1702 
. i724-17!)2 
. 1725-1774 
. 1726 1790 
. 1728-1770 
. 1/^-1707 
. 1730-1705 
. 1732-1702. 

. 1732 ',15*78 
. 1733-1 81 
1736-481!) ‘ 
, 1738-1822 
. 1749-1896 
: 1765-1826 
. 1758 - 1805" • 
. 1760-1808' 

. 176t>tl8£2 
, 1776-1861 
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J)azdel 0’dwneL^Vi%»/i^i^a/ Omitor) . . * . 1776-1S47 

fiir Hui]^hJ& ifayy (CliemiJt) • ' . • • • 1778-1829 

^«|pige'Ste^EtenBOii (^ngirt^) .... 1781-1848 

Lord Pi^er^c^ {^atetmiaTC) .... 1784-1866 

Sir AC/l^rtfeP^l (5Ya^es9nan) .... 1788-1850 

Lord John B.uaam*(5Ya^e/iman) . • « • • . 1792-1878 

'Mobert ^ph^nson {^ngmeer) . . ' . . 180S-1869 

2^hard Oobden ( ^conojiiist and Sta teaman) 1804-1866 

tiorll lieacoiis66ld {Stateaman) .... 1805-18bl 

William E. Glai^tone {^l:itateb7nan) . . . IbOO 

\ M. m 


ATJTHOItS. ’ 

Goofiry Chaucer (Canterbury Tales, *J*c.) . . L‘)28-1400 

Williaii Caxton (Z^o«fc . , . 1412-1491 

Bir T. More ( Utopia) 1480-1636 

iSir W. IjAiprh (Jlia^ory of World) , . . 1562-1618 

'Edmund cfeiiber (Faerie Queen) .... 1553-3599 
3jt.ichard Hfloker (Fccleaiaatical Folity) f . . 1564-1600 

Ftanci^SffiSl^ <^r.) 1561-1626 

“vv ^lidm Sha^bpeare {Inlays and Foerm) • , 1564-1616 

Obfisi-opher .MlhSwe (P/aya anc/ 7V?/4*) . . 1565-1593 

Ben Jimsou ^/aya flTwi Pocmv) .... ]574-l<>37 
John Milton (Poradwe <Vc.) .... 1608-1674 
Lord Clarendon (History of liehellion) . . . 1608-1674 

Jeremy Taylor, Bishop (Holy lAving, Sermons, .Jr.) 1013-1667 
John Bunyan (Pitgrinfa Progress, ^c.) . . . 1628-3688 

John Diydou (Absalom, ^t.) . . • V . . 1631-1700 

John Locke (Human Understanding) . ^ . . 16.32-1704 

Daniel Defoe yJiohinson Crusoe, tVr.) . . . 16(U-17.‘>1 

Jonathan SSwift (GvlUve/ds Travels) . . . li >67-1 745 

Joseph i^ddison (Essays) 1672-1719 

Alexander Pope (Duneiad ; Translation of Homer, 

S•^.) ^ 16^8-1744 

Samuel Ilichardson (Pamela) .... 1689-1761 

Job. Butler, Bishop (Analogy of Eeligion) . . 1692-3752 

Ja^es Thomson ( The Seasons) .... 1700-1748 

llenifr Fielding (Ttm Jones) 1707-1754 

Samuel Johnson (IHctimiary ; Lives of Poeiti) . 1709-1784 
\im\^'Q\xmi^(Jlistoiy of J^iglanJ^ , • . 1711-1776 

TQbia^Smolletr(pr?/w^Are/ ^^aiker) . . . 1721-1771 

^wrer Qoldsmitl^^ jPejer^lp YiUage) . .1728-1774 

*W ifliam CowpOT^tfrtc— » iwj*) .... 1731-1800 

3^^:S^h:i\Asm.{J'>eelinje andidU of Eoman Empire) 1737 1791 
WiBiaioa P|tiey (Natural Theology) . . . 1743-1806 

M M 
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Robert Bums {Poems) . . 

William Cobbott {PoliticcU Writii^s) . 
William Wordsworth {Ballads and lither Poems) 
Sir Walter Scott ( Waverley Novels ^ <!J-c.) 

S. T. Coleridge {Ancient Mariner^ 8fc.) . 

Henry Hollam {CorutHtuthnal Histo^'y) 

Thomas Moore {Irish Melodies) 

Thomas de Quincey {Opium Eater) , 

Lord Byron ( Childe Harold) . 

P Jl. Shelley {The Cenci) 

George Grote {History of Greece^ 

Thomas Carlyle {French Revofuiion) 

Thomas Hood {Sony of the Skirl) . 

Lord Macaulay {History of Englmi *) 

Lord Lyttou (Rienzi, ^c,) 

John S. Mill {Political Economy) . 

Charles Darwin {Origin of Species) 


Alfred Tennyson {Idylls of the King) 
W. M. ^J’hackeray Vanity Fair) . 
Charles Dickens {Davii Copperfield) 
Robert Browning {Pied Piper) 

John Ruskiu {Modem Painters) • 




1769- 1706^ 
1762-lE 

1770- ie 

1771- 16S_ 

. ,177^4834 ^ 
. 1777-1869 

. 1780^l86t: 
. 1786-18^^ 
. '1788-1824: 

. 1792-1822’"' 
. 1794-d 87J 
. 1796-1881 
. 1790-164^ 
. ISOT-l^nr^l 
. 1806-1872 
. 1800-1873 
1809-1882 
.^rdlO 
.l&l 1-1863 
. H8h2-1871 


AM738S 
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SbVERET^St ^ ENGLAND. 

FROM 1066 TO 1603. 


HOKUAH Lrax.* * 

Wjlliam 1. ‘ Tha^Conqut*ror * . . • 1060 

• William H. eecond son of William L . . 1087 

Henry I. tlijrd son of William 1 1300 

HtQphen, soi^f Adela^ daughter of William 1. K.35 


ANGEVIN, OH PLANTAOENET LINE. 
' Heniy II. grandson of ITeni^ I. 

Eiphard I. son of Henry II. . 

Jolin, son of Ilefivy Tl. . 

;III. son of John . 

son ai Henry III. . 

II. son of I^dvvard T. 
in. son of Edward TT. 

II. grandson of Edward III, 



HOXrSE OF LANCASTEB. 

K^ury IV. grandson of Edward 111. 
Henry V, son of Henry IV. . 

Henry VI. son of Henry V. . 


1164 

na9 

1199 

1216 

127.2 

1307 

1327 

1377 


3399 

1433 

1422 


HOUSE OF YOH^?;. 

Edward IV. {See Table t). 611) . V ( 

Edward V, son of Edward IV. . % 

Richard III. brother of Edward IV. . 


. 1461 
. 1483 
1483-86 


% 1 

Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. 


glary • 
.Elizabeth 


TULfE LINE. 


1486-1609 

1509-47 

1647-63 

1663-68 

1668-1603 


[For HonseB of Stne 


and Hanover, see Table, p. 512.] 
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